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several years is again manifest during 
the current year, though in rather a 
smaller ratio. For the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 the production in the Common- 
wealth of Australia and in New Zealand 
shows a decrease of 5.8 per cent., as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1909. This ratio of loss may be some- 
what lowered by the returns of the last 
quarter, which are apt to be’ swelled by 
the final returns from the metallurgical 
works; but they leave no doubt that the 
year will show another decrease. 

The accompanying table gives the of- 
ficial returns, in fine ounces, from four 
of the States of Australia and from New 
Zealand. The production of Tasmania 
and South Australia, which do not make 
monthly returns, is estimated. South 
Australia includes, as usual, the Northern 
Territory. : 
GOLD PRODUCTION OF AUSTRALASIA. 











1909, 1910. Changes. 

West’n Australia 1,193,713 1,094,001 D. 99,712 
WROOOTER vccccense 453,535 413,400 D. 40,135 
Queensland...... 327,029 326,089 D. 940 
New South Wales 150,922 145,090 D. 5,832 
South Australia... 5,650 5,900 I. 250 
Tasmania........ 33,600 35,100 I, 1,500 

Commonwe'lth 2,164,449 ~ 2,019,580 D. 144,869 
New Zealand.... 348,724 347,215 D. 1,509 

Total, fine oz.. 2,513,173 2,366,795 D. 146,378 


Total value....$51,947,286 $48,921,653 D.$3,025,633 


There is little to be said specifically of 
the different returns. The Queensland 
production, which shows the smallest de- 
crease, has been kept up mainly by the 
Mount Morgan operations, where the in- 
creasing copper output continues to yield 


a fair proportion of gold. Deep mining 


in New Zealand has done well, the small 


Southern Cross field in Western Australia. 
Great hopes are entertained of this dis- 
trict, which has attracted many pros- 
pectors; but not enough work has yet 
been done to show its real value and im- 
portance. 





The Potash Salts Question 


The potash salts question, of which we 
have heard a great deal through the daily 
press, still remains unsettled and a 
source of possible trouble between Ger- 
many and this country. The German 
government has practically declined to 
consider the representations of our State 
Department, and our own Government 
hesitates to enforce the implied threat 
of higher differential duties on German 
products. The German claim is that it is 
not a question of duties, but of internal 
administration and conservation of na- 
tional resources, on which it cannot con- 
sent to any interference from abroad. 

We have heretofore referred to this 
question at length. Briefly, the Kali-Syn- 
dikat, which for years had controlled and 
sold the product of the German mines, 
was broken up by internal dissensions 
last year, but was soon reconstituted un- 
der the direction of the Prussian govern- 
ment, which owns several of the mines.» 
In the brief interval, however, American 
companies secured control, by purchase 
or contract, of several mines from which 
they could obtain supplies at less cost 
than they had bought from the syndicate. 
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These contracts could not well be abro- 
gated; but they were practically nullified 
by a new law, the passage of which the 
Prussian State procured from the Imper- 
ial government. Under the remarkable 
provisions of this law it is obligatory on 
all mines of potash salts to belong to the 
syndicate; and allotments of production 
are made to each mine by a committee ap- 
pointed by the government. The allot- 
ments of the so called “American” mines 
are much less than the quantity desired 
from them; and as the law imposes a 
heavy tax on any excess of production 
over the allotment, the cost to the owners 
of the full quantity they hoped to secure 
may be actually greater than the prices 
fixed by the syndicate. The negotiations 
which our State Department undertook, 
on representation of the American com- 
-pcnies, were for the purpose of doing 
away with this discrimination; and these 
have failed, for the reasons given above. 

Germany has a practical monopoly of 
the world’s supply of potash salts, which 
are so important in agriculture. The only 
other possible source of supply is in 
Austria; and the discoveries of deposits 
there are too recent to enable anyone to 
judge their extent and importance. There 
is no means of enforcing the American 
claims except through a tariff war. This 
might be brought on, should our Govern- 
ment seek to retaliate by enforcing on 
German products the higher or differen- 
tial duties authorized by the Payne-Al- 
drich tariff law. 

Like a good many international dis- 
cussions the negotiations on this question 
have been largely bluffing on both sides. 
So far, it must be admitted, Germany 
has had the best of it. The German gov- 
ernment has the advantage in its actual 
possession of the potash salts, which we 
must have; and in the knowledge that 
our Government may well hesitate over 
a measure which would disturb import- 
ant business interests and bring on dis- 
cussions of tariff matters which it would 
the 
present condition of public opinion on the 


certainly consider undesirable in 


subject. 
The “Ameri- 


can” mines are owned, or under contract 


There is another point. 


to, the large cempanies which practically 
control the manufacture of commercial 
fertilizers in this country. After all, it 
makes little difference to the buyers of 
these fertilizers whether they pay toll to 
the German Kali-Syndikat or the Ameri- 
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can Fertilizer Trust. As Americans we 
might prefer to see the advantage rest on 
our side of the water; but the final prac- 
tical difference is too small to be worth a 
general commercial contest. 


State Mine Inspection 


The Committee on Legislation for the 
Prevention of Mine Accidents reported 
that in its opinion a great deal more 
money should be appropriated for mine 
inspection by the States in which mining 
is an important industry than any one of 
This 
makes it a matter of interest to examine 


them allows at the present time. 


what are the present appropriations. 
Colorado appropriates $13,500 per an- 
num, this covering the salary of the com- 
missioner of mines, three mine inspectors, 
a clerk, a stenographer, and the traveling 
and office expenses. of the organization. 
Nevada appropriates $9000 per an- 
num, of which the inspector receives 
$3600, deputy inspector, $2400, 
$1800 are allowed for traveling expenses 


while 


and $1200 for office expenses. 

Montana pays a salary of $2500 per 
annum to its mine inspector, $1800 to 
the deputy mine inspector and allows 
$2000 for office and traveling expenses. 
Minnesota, holding in trust for the 
school, university and other funds, has 
leased 35,207 acres of its large area of 
iron land. Only about 16 of these leases, 
however, are productive, their output 
amounting to about 1,000,000 tons per an- 
num. To keep men on the ground to 
check up the shipments from these mines, 
and also to see that the mines are prop- 
erly operated, the State appropriates $10,- 
000 per annum. 

"The State of Michigan makes no ap- 
propriation for the inspection of mines, 
but Sections 5492 to 5499 of the compiled 
laws of 1897 provide for mine inspection 
by county inspectors. These inspectors 
are appointed by the county boards of 
supervisors, and their salary and ex- 
penses are paid by them. This applies 
only to the copper and iron mines of ;the 
upper peninsula. The coal mines of 
Michigan are inspected by an inspector 
under the authority of the Labor Com- 
missioner. 

Idaho makes an annual allowance of 
$5400, of which $2400 is for the salary 


of the inspector, and the remainder for 
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traveling and office expenses, including 
the publication of an annual report. 

Missouri makes the following appropri- 
ations for the purpose of metalliferous 
mining inspection: For contingent and 
traveling expenses of the three inspectors, 
$3600; for salary of the three inspectors, 
$5400; for contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Mines, $2800; for salary of the 
secretary of the bureau, $1800; total, 
$13,600. 

So far as we are aware no appropria- 
tion is made by California, Arizona, New 
Mexico or Utah. New York, with 40 
underground mines, has an_ inspector 
under the authority of the labor com- 
missioner, but his inspections are rather 


ineffective. Obviously the sums appro- 


priated for mine inspection by seven im- 
portant States are ridiculously small. 


Tempus fugit! In these days of mil- © 
lion-dollar bond issues and plans for 
milling thousands of tons of ore per day, 
it is interesting to look back only a few 
years and learn to what extent imagina- 
tion and ambition have expanded. Nevada 
Consolidated was introduced to the east- 
ern public in 1905, upon a conservative 
report by J. Parke Channing, ultra con- 
servative we thought at the time, who 
reckoned 5,600,000 tons of 2'4 per cent. 
ore as positively developed. The stock 
was placed at $4.50 per share, 1,300,000 
shares being issued. Miami, with 2,500,- 
000 tons of 234 per cent. ore was brought 
out in 1908 by the issue of 500,000 
shares, of which 200,000 were offered at 
public subscription for S5 per share, the 
proceeds, less underwriting, $900,000, 
going into the treasury of the company. 
Both of these mines had been thoroughly 
developed by drifts (not mere drill 
holes) in the orebodies and were recog- 
nized to have immense possibilities be- 
sides the actually proved ore. A reflec- 
tion going back to such early examples 
of porphyry financing ought to temper 
the ideas of more modern and more en- 
thusiastic promoters. 


The rise in price of platinum, to which 
reference was recently made, still con- 
tinues, under the conditions of good de- 
mand and diminishing supply. It has 
now reached a point where it takes nearly 
two ounces of gold to buy one ounce of 
refined platinum, while hard metal, which 
contains 10 to 15 per cent. of iridium, has 
passed that point. 
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Metallic manganese melts at about 
1900 deg. C., or 3450 deg. Fahrenheit. 

The most economical hight for a waste 
dump from steam-shovel excavation is 40 
to 50 ft. Higher dumys are liable to slide 
during heavy rains, and the settling may 
cause much trouble with the tracks. 


The reduction of selenium or tellurium 
oxides to metal by carbon in the pres- 
ence of soda or other bases is not a pos- 
sibility, owing to the reaction between the 
basc and the metalloid, resulting in the 
eventual formation of the “ide” salt. 


A cable attached rigidly to the bail of 
a skip or cage receives a compressive 
stress at the moment the cage strikes the 
bottom of the shaft due to the weight of 
the cable above. This has a tendency to 
weaken the cable at the lower end and 
may be overcome by using three or four 
feet of chain between the baii and cable, 
thus giving the cable a certain amount of 
slack. 


A useful rule of thumb for finding the 
safe working load of an open-link steel 
chain is to express the diameter of the 
iron in sixteenths of an inch, square the 
number of sixteenths and multiply by 80. 
The: answer will te the safe load in 
pounds. For.example, the safe load for 
a chain of 1-in. diameter iron would be 
calculated as follows: 16 «x 16 x 80 = 
20,480 pounds. 


In the condensation of zinc from a dis- 
tillation furnace the temperature of the 
condensers, at the outer end, should be 
about 500 deg. C. The temperature at the 
inner end will, of course, be much higher. 
The zinc vapor must be cooled slowly if 
it is to be condensed in liquid form. 
Rapid cooling tends to the condensation 
as dust. Dilution of the zinc vapor also 
promotes condensation as dust. 


Molybdenite ore, as a rule, is difficult to 
concentrate. Buyers generally refuse to 
accept concentrated molybdenite unless it 
contains at least 90 per cent. of molybde- 
num sulphide, and they reject the ore 
if there be more than a trace of copper 
in it. So far as we are aware, no mine 
of molybdenite is worked profitably in 
North America at the present time, and 
the cash value of molybdenite-bearing 
property is exceedingly low. 


With flat hoisting cables care should be 
observed as to the following points: (1) 
Reel and sheave should be in same plane; 
(2) rope should fit snugly in reel which 
should be smooth; (3) cable should never 
be wound loosely; (4) if sheave and 
reel are separated by more than 60 ft. a 
guide pulley should be interposed; (5) 
the use of clamps on cable should be 
avoided; (6) only mineral oils should be 
used as a lubricant and this should be 
tested carefully to detect the presence of 
objectionable sulphuric acid. 
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By the Way 


Apropos of the proposed copper con- 
solidation it is argued that an additional 
profit of 2'4c. per lb, of copper would 
add $37,500,000 to the annual net income 
of the producers, and that would be the 
equivalent of 10 per cent. on $375,000,000 
of new capital, or 6 per cent. on $625,- 
000,000. Voila tout! 


Just before the recent raid of the for- 
tune tellers in New York, a copper mining 
magnate consulted Professor Ingomar, we 
hear, and learned that while in “trance” 
the professor had a vision of a great 
porphyry combination with Utah as the 
holding company for Nevada Consoli- 
dated, Ray Consolidated and Chino, and 
some others. 


It is reported that a Chicago company 
is going to establish a plant near Long 
Branch, N. J., to get gold out of sea wa- 
ter. A test is to be made soon by the pro- 
moters to prove that the sea water posi- 
tively contains gold, and that the gold 
can be secured profitably by the process 
that they have developed. This news will 
doubtless be read with interest by the 
Rev. Mr. Jernegan. 


Theoretically, we are told, the earth’s 
rotation will cause a mass of liquid 
whirling in a direction contrary to said 
rotation to slow down more quickly than 
if the same mass whirl in the same di- 
rection as the earth, with otherwise equal 
conditions. It seems that the influence 
of this factor has’ been overlooked, but 
we are still expecting to see it creep 
into the discussion of stamp-drop se- 
quence. 


The consular report, of Oct. 26, 1919, 
gives th> following description of the 
working of a new “nitrate-fertilizer” 
plant in Japan: “From coal and carbon 
mixed and heated in electric stoves, car- 
bonate of lime is produced, from which 
the lime-nitrate fertilizer is produced by 
absorbing nitrate from the air. The cal- 
cium carbide sold by the Japanese com- 
pany always contains 17 per cent. or 
more of nitrogen.” We commend the 
industry of the writer more than his dis- 
cretion. 


Railroad men are generally agreed that 
efficiency of labor has decreased since 
higher wages took effect. “We have 
found by bitter experience,” says an of- 
ficial of several western lines, to the 
Boston News Bureau, “that as soon as 
a man’s pay is raised, he seems to con- 
sider himself more independently fixed 
and able to let down a bit. The only 
time that labor—particularly unskilled— 
is close to 100 per cent. efficiency is in 
hard times, when every man knows that 
a dozen are applying for his job.” 


The fact that the average mining in- 
vestor really knows very little about 
what he has gone into is well illus- 
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trated by a story printed in the Saturday 
Evening Post recounting a conversation 
between a traveler and Senator Thomas 
H. Carter, of Montana, while riding 
through that State toward Helena. ‘“Sen- 
ator Carter,” said his companion, “what 
are those holes I see on the opposite 
bank of the river?” “Well,” replied the 
Senator, “out here we refer to them as 
holes in the ground, but in the East they 
are known as permanent mining invest- 
ments.” Thus does distance lend en- 
chantment. ; 


An American mining engineer, the 
technical head of a large and well known 
mining corporation, writes from Atbasar, 
Siberia, under date of Oct. 7, 1910, as 
follows: “Am having a wonderful time 
on this trip as I imagine every American 
does on his first visit to Russian terri- 
tory. We Americans are apt to be a lit- 
tle self-sufficient, and think that only in 
our West can we ride for days at a 
time through wheat fields, and that we 
rather have a corner in real grazing land 
and that ‘inexhaustible mines’ only exist 
in the U. S. A. But Russia has all of 
these and apparently only needs capital 
and push to become one of the richest 
of countries.” 


The Louisiana Supreme Court in the 
case of J. M. Guffey & Co., of Pittsburg, 
vs., J. L. Murrell, tax collector, of Crow- 
ley, La., decided that oil companies are 
not exempt from taxation under the act 
exempting capital, machinery and other 
property employed in mining operations 
for a period of 10 years. The court de- 
clares: “Mining operations have to do 
with working of a mine and neither in the 
ordinary nor in the scientific acceptance 
of the term ‘mine’ is the term ‘oil well’ 
included. Laws granting exemption from 
taxation must be strictly construed and so 
the operation of an oil well cannot be 
held to be within the exemption granted 
to those engaged in mining operations.” 
The decision is a heavy blow to oil in- 
terests in Louisiana as they had hoped to 
get exemption from taxation. 


An Iron Mountain, Mich., correspond- 
ent is credited with sending out the follow- 
ing despatch to the metropolitan papers: 
“Storekeepers here say that the men 
who live in the woods near here are buy- 
ing complete outfits of red clothing for 
themselves and their families. They de- 
clare that no one is safe in the woods and 
that bullets often pass over their clear- 
ing, endangering even the lives of those 
who remain indoors. They are said to be 
covering their livestock with red blankets, 
during the time that the animals are out- 
side the barns, and the dogs which every 
settler owns are constantly kept in red 
harnesses.” This may not be literally 
true but it is a fact that in the early days 
of the Mesabi range in Minnesota red 
caps constituted the essential part of the 
equipment of exploration parties during 
the open season for deer. 
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A CORRE 


Cooperation between the United 


States Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines 


Your Washington correspondent in pre- 
paring his letter which appeared in the 
Nov. 19 issue of the JOURNAL, page 1005, 
was evidently under the impression that 
there is not likely to be much codéperation 
between the U. S. Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines. From the stand- 
point of the Bureau of Mines, there is 
not the slightest foundation in fact for 
such an impression or statement. 

I may add that before the Director of 
the Survey started on his Western trip, 
referred: to by your correspondent, he 
and I had two informal conferences at 
which we agreed on certain general 
plans of coéperation in lines of investi- 
gations of mutual interest to the two 
bureaus. I feel certain that there will 
be many such conferences in the future; 
and that there will be cordial codperation 
and not competition all along the border 
line, between the employees of the 
Bureau of Mines and those of the Geo- 
logical Survey. Any other course would 
be most unfortunate. 

J. A. HoOLMEs, 
Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Washington, Nov. 24, 1910. 


Poisoning by Cyanide 


The note in the JouRNAL of Nov. 23 
headed “Poisoning by Cyanide” which 
gives the conclusions regarding the mat- 
ter reached by the committee of the Min- 
ing Regulations Commission of Transvaal 
contains most valuable information, and 
all cyanide plants should be equipped in 
accordance therewith. 

The subject recalls some information 
given me on a recent trip to Mexico by 
Mr. Freeborn, a cyanide mill superintend- 
ent, who said that he had used with great 
success hypodermic injections of cacody- 
late of soda as an antidote for cyanide 
poisoning in animals. He had never had 
occesion to try it on a human being, but 
said its action in the case of animals was 
remarkable, reviving them when, appar- 
ently, they might be breathing their last. 

Cacodylate of soda is, I believe, one of 
the coal-tar derivatives. Whether its use 
as a cyanide antidote is generally known 
or not, I do not know, but if, as Mr. Free- 
born seems to think, it is an effective an- 
tidote, it should be generally known, as 
its use would be much simpler than the 


ferrous-hydrate method. It would be in- 
teresting to learn if there is any authori- 
tative information about it available. 
ALLEN H. ROGERS. 
New York, Nov. 26, 1910. 


Keeping Notes 


Much has been written regarding var- 
ious systems of keeping notes on sub- 
jects of interest to mining and metal- 
lurgical engineers, and so many systems 
have been advocated, that it is difficult to 
choose the one best suited to the individ- 
ual requirements. It is difficult to fore- 
see what the requirements will be until 
one has established himself in his partic- 
ular line of work. At some time in his 
career an engineer finds that either by 
choice or fate, he has specialized to a 
certain degree in some branch or 
branches of mining or metallurgy or both, 
and that he is devoting his entire time 
to a limited number of general subjects, 
each of which has many subdivisions. 
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stamped on one corner, but no further 
description is shown on or within the 
envelops. When more than one envelop 
is used for similar subheadings, an ap- 
propriate alphabetical letter follows the 
number. Envelops showing a number 
followed by the letter R contain my ow:: 
reports. Those showing numbers only, 
or numbers followed by alphabetical let- 
ters, contain all or a part of the follow- 
ing: Reports, other than my own; pam- 
phlets, maps, etc.; printed articles clip- 
ped from proceedings of technical socie- 
ties, technical journals, etc.; also loose- 
leaf sheet referring to library books on 
the subject. 

I use but one size and style of loose- 
leaf notebook, the I. P. No. 509: Sheets 
5%x8¥% in., ruled in squares of 3/16 in. 
Book A is used for local current work; 
book B for general subjects of wide 
geographical range (Live Issues); book 
C, and other letters, contain pages which 
were formerly in B, but which are.now 
only seldom referred to (Dead Issues). 
It is quite a convenience to have forms 


SAMPLE PAGE OF INDEX SHEET FOR NOTES. 


Various subjects 
Various Districts 


Mechanical handling of solids 


. | Leaching. 
301 


(a) Letter N written on top line refers to looseleaf notebooks; (b) Letter R on middle 


line, to envelops with clippings; (c) R on bottom line, 


To meet these new conditions, it becomes 
necessary to reorganize whatever system 
of keeping notes he many have chosen 
in earlier days. Past experience will 
have taught that no single system will 
fulfil all the requirements. The follow- 
ing is a description of a simple method 
that has served my own purposes quite 
satisfactorily. While there is nothing 
novel about the system, it is simple, and 
may serve as a guide to the ingxper- 
ienced student or engineer who is about 
to start his own system. 


FILING ENVELOPS AND SEPARATE-LEAF 
NoTespooks USED 


As a receptacle for notes, heavy manila 
paper, open-end envelops, 10x13-in. in 
size are used. The number, main head- 
ing, and subheading are written or 


to envelops with reports. 


printed of the same size as the leaves, 
for the daily reports from the various 
departments of the mine or reduction 
works. All leaves of the various books 
show the main and subheadings, and ex- 
actly the same numbers as the filing en- 
velops which deal with similar subjects. 

The main headings have been gradu- 
ally reduced in my notes to four general 
subjects: Mining, concentration, smelt- 
ing and leaching. Each is given 100 
numbers. The first 50 subheads of the 
100 provided is given to “subjects,” the 
last 50 to “geographical districts” (States, 
counties, etc.). It is a coincidence, that 
my files happen to show exactly the 
same number of subjects as districts, 26 
of each, or 52 total. 

The first few pages of book B carry 
the index for the system—both envelops 
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and notebooks. The index is tabulated, 
the main headings reading vertically, and 
the subheadings horizontally. It is ad- 
visable to select names for the subhead- 
ing subjects, which will be appropriate 
for each of the main headings. 

Three lines are used for each subhead- 
ing: The first line refers to the loose- 
leaf notebook; the second to envelops 
with clippings; the third to envelops with 
reports. One number is placed on one of 
the three lines and N for notebook, or R 
for reports are shown on the other lines. 
In this way a glance at the index will 
show whether the filings contain notes, 
clippings or reports. A sample page of 
the index is attached. 

F. N. FLYNN. 

Clifton, Ariz., Nov. 5, 1910. 


Mining and Smelting in Colorado 





It seems as though the country is in a 
frenzy against successful corporations; 
the unsuccessful and really rotten ones 
are never bothered. Now, as a miner of 
25 years’ experience, I desire to express 
myself as considering that the American 
Smelting and Refining Company is not 
getting fair play. Franklin Guiterman’s 
address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Denver was lucid, temperate and 
concise and, in my opinion, should have 
been convincing, and it was so to metal- 
lurgical engineers of ability and in good 
standing in my immediate acquaintance, 
but it called forth “short talks” by “wind 


jammers,” whose metallurgical knowl- . 


edge is illustrated by the fact that two of 
them conveyed the idea that the decad- 
ence of mining in Colorado is due to the 
unfair methods and antiquated plants of 
the American Smelting -and Refining 
Company, and suggested as a remedy 
that each mine have its own smelter. 
How is that for buncombe ? 

I remember in San Juan, about ’79, 
paying $45 per ton treatment charges to 
a local smelting plant, and when Mr. 
Guiterman came down to Durango and 
ran the smelter there, it was not many 
years after that I had similar ore treated 
fer $12.50, and in my opinion if. it had 
not been for the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, the San Juan would 
hardly have been on the mining map to- 
day. 

One of the “short talk” artists said 
that Colorado can produce within the 
next 50 years two billion dollars in me- 
tallic wealth, if the ores can be treated 
so that the miners can make a legiti- 
mate profit. Quite so, but if he had in- 
serted “and smelters” after “miners,” 
there would have been some sense in the 
statement, which is otherwise foolish. 
The American Smelting and Refining 
Company is not here for its health any 
more than are the miners. 

If these people want to prevent the 
mines of the State from being developed, 
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they are certainly going the right way 
about it, for no capital will ever come 
here for that purpose as long as it. be 
told that the miners are at the mercy of. 
a giant monopoly, which takes three- 
quarters of all the value of the ore, and 
that, therefore, it must be shipped out 
of the State to get honest treatment. 

I have not one single interest in com- 
mon with the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, but I am a lover of fair 
play and a 

MINER. 

Denver, Colo., Nov. 24, 1910. 


Vertical Curves. in Shafts 





In my article published o page 1001 
of the JouRNAL of Nov. 19, 1910, there 
appears in the last column under the 
discussion of “Equation for Parabolic 
Curve,” the following: 

a ae I ae 

4a 4a 

This is incorrect, and should be two 
separate equations. The last member is 
deduced from the first and third mem- 
bers by inserting the value of y obtained 
from K — y = y; and solving for y:, be- 
coming fu 


= K— 


This is the desired equation giving the 
vertical distance of the point A below the 
PC. ' 
SHELDON SMILLIE. 
Bronxville, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1910. 


The Family Circle 





In an article on “Tin Mining and Mill- 
ing in the Bolivian Andees,” published in 
the JoURNAL Nov. 26, George W. Dean 
states that “trained mill men will then 
take the places of the present operators 
whose only qualifications are being a 
good fellow and a relative of the boss.” 

Human nature does not change so 
readily. It is a constant, and is the same 
in all nations and in all classes. In the 
case just cited the boss happened to be a 
practical man instead of a technical man. 
He employed his friends and relatives re- 
gardless of qualifications. When a tech- 
nical man is piaced at the head of these 
mining operations will he not employ his 
friends and relatives just as does the 
practical man? Friendship, family ties 
and wealth in many cases have more in- 
fluence in the selection of an employee 
than does technical training and exper- 
ience. 

There are many good technical men 
who have no influential friends back of 
them; no relatives who can boost them 
along and no money to give them pres- 
tige. If they had money, someone would 
be after them to fill positions, not so 
much because of technical ability and 
training, as for the money they might 
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bring into’ the business. If a man has in- 
fluential friends, they can boost him along 
for a time until he gets a start. It gives 
him an opportunity to make good, and ‘if 
he has the right make-up, he will suc- 
ceed. The less fortunate man will have 
to work many years before he can secure 
a coterie of influential friends that will 
do him any good. By the time he is 40 
or 50 years of age he attains a position 
that some favorite secured at the age of 
25. Friendship and wealth are worth 
many years of experience. 
A. H. F. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1910. 





American Longwall Mining © 
Methods 


I was delighted to read in the JouRNAL 
of Nov. 19 the excellent article con- 
tributed by H. M. Payne on the long- 
wall system as practised in the English 
mines. Mr. Payne has opened a ques- 
tion of vast importance to the coal op- 
erators of the United States. I consider 
that the longwall system, if adopted 
where conditions. are favorable, would 
certainly. result beneficially in the inter- 
ests of the mine owners and’ the States, 
and when we consider that a large 
amount of.the coalfield is lost by the 
leaving of ribs and pillars in the present 
system of room-and-pillar working, it 
makes the matter well worthy of consid- 
eration by owners and operators. 

I claim to understand the longwall 
system, having worked it for many years, 
and fully indorse the article by Mr. 
Payne. It would simplify matters, how- 
ever ,if he would give the nature of roof, 
the distance apart he sets out his road- 
ways or entries, width of pack faces 
that form roadways, the spacing between 
wood packs, or timber cribs, and the 
width of roadways. It should also be 
known if he still uses the butting ma- 
chines previously used in room working, 
or if he has had to have machines spe- 
cially constructed for this longwall sys- 
tem. If Mr. Payne would state his ex- 
perience or advice on the above ques- 
tions, it would more fully simplify the 
discussion of the longwall. system. 

RoBERT WALKER. 

Maynard, O., Nov. 26, 1910. 


Prevention of Dust in Mills 


I read with interest the note on “Laying 
Mill Dust With Water Sprays,” in the 
JourRNAL of May 28. Although the scheme 
described is doubtless effective it seems 
to me that the basic idea is wrong. The 
dust is allowed to escape unconfined from 
the crushers and rolls and then an effort 
is made to lay it—resulting at the best in 
a coating of mud on everything that is 
exposed in the mill. . 











JAMES BOL. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12, 1910. 
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Measuring Pocket for Skips 


A skip pocket designed by C. F. Jack- 
son for the Scranton mine at Hibbing, 
Minn., is shown in the accompanying 
drawing. The principal feature that com- 
mends this pocket is the fact that it 
opens in such a way that the shaft is 
clear at all times. A number of similar 
pockets are in use, but they open into the 
shaft and are more or less dangerous. 


yy) 


SK!P-LOADING ARRANGEMENT AT SCRAN- 
TON MINE, HIBBING, MINN. 


In addition this pocket provides a safe 
place for the operator. He is on the plat- 
form above the pocket. One man can 
both draw the ore from the chute and 
fill the skip from this pocket which 
holds just one skip load. The capacity 
of the pocket is 91 cubic feet. 

The pocket is opened by means of a 
rcpe and pulley. As the rope is moved 
it turns the lower pulley off center and 
the weight of the ore opens the pocket. 


The chain prevents the wheels from turn- 
ing too far past the center. 


Acetylene Lamps in Mines 


The superintendents of many of the 
mines recognize the value of efficient 
lamps, inasmuch as they provide them- 
selves and their engineers with first-class 
acetylene lamps. Some of them have 
tried to introduce the lamp in general 
use in the mines, but have failed; some 
of the excuses given are that the miner 
does not like the lamp; that it is too much 
bother to charge it with carbide twice a 
day underground, and that the lamps get 
out of order too easily. The real reason, 
however, why they are not more uni- 
versally used is that they have not been 
tried in many of the mines. 

The lamp as usually constructed is frail 
for such rough usage as the miner gen- 
erally gives his tools. The reflector 
causes some trouble, and the thread 
which connects the carbide chamber with 
the water compartment wears out easily. 
These are mechanical difficulties which 
the manufacturer can readily overcome. 
With proper care the lamp, as constructed, 
will last a year. 


INCREASES EFFICIENCY OF THE MINER 


The efficiency of the miner is increased 
with better light and purer air. One 
miner expressed himself thus: “It gives 
such a good light that it is too easy to 
find the ore,” which simply meant that 
with improved lighting facilities he could 
get out more ore. It would seem that 
this particular man would prefer groping 
around in the dark and get out as little 
ore as possible, rather than increase his 
efficiency as a miner. The selfishness of 
human nature here manifests himself in 
trying to do as little as possible for the 
daily wage. 


EDUCATION NECESSARY 


The successful use of such lamps will 
depend largely upon the education of the 
miner himself. He is a little slow in 
adopting new ideas. In interviewing at 
least a dozen miners who have used the 
acetylene lamp more than a year, some 
of the following broken English answers 
were obtained: “Him very good light”; 
“No black smoke like come from sun- 
shine”; “No fill up nose.” An old Cor- 
nish miner has been using one acetylene 
lamp more than two years, showing that 
the lamp with proper care will last a long 
time. The miners like the lamp once 
they have become accustomed to using it. 

The Penn Iron Mining Company has 
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been using Baldwin acetylene lamps 
about two years at its mines near Vulcan 
and Republic, Mich. After a thorough 
trial, the lamps have proved to be cheaper 
than either candles or sunshine. They 
are much cleaner than candles or oil, 
giving no soot to inhale, and no grease to 
smear the clothes. They also give a 
better light and burn better in poor air. 


Combination Timber Hoist 
and Winch 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
combination drum for lowering mine tim- 
bers and a winch for hoisting. The ap- 
peratus here described is used at the 


Counterweight 


TIMBER Hoist AT HEMATITE MINE, 
ISHPEMING, MICH. 


Hematite mine, Ishpeming, Mich. The 
drum is 18 in. in diameter, 3 ft. long 
and.is mounted upon a heavy frame of 
8x8-in. timbers as shown. On one end 
ot the drum is a brake wheel and band. 
also a cog wheel into which a small 
pinion meshes. This pinion may be 
thrown out by means of a lever A, and 
the timbers lowered by the use of the 
hand brake only. The drum is divided 
into two sections, upon which are placed 
two cables. As one cable is run out with 
the lowering of the timber, the other 
cuble is being wound up ready to re- 
ceive a second load of timbers. In the 
event any of the timbers are too heavy 
for the brake to control their descent, 
the pinion may be thrown in and the 
crank employed. The winch may be used 
in hoisting pieces of machinery. 
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A Variable Hight Drop Hammer 


By LEE FRASER* ° 


The drop hammer shown in the ac- 
companying drawings may be readily im- 
provised from such materials as are 
found about a mine and mill. To do 
work with the hammer, the operator pulls 
or pushes forward the lever, acting on 
the auxiliary pulley, pushing it into con- 
tact with the drive pulley. As is shown 


in the drawings, this contact is made. 


between the drive pulley and only a por- 
tion of the auxiliary pulley, and around 
the projecting end of the auxiliary pulley 
is wrapped a piece of rubber belting with 
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VARIABLE-HIGHT DROP HAMMER 


the loose end connected to the hammer 
stem. As long as the pulleys remain in 
contact this auxiliary pulley revolves and 
raises the hammer, and as soon as the 
contact is broken the hammer falls, thus 
giving a rather wide variation in drop. 
As the lever is released a spring acts 
to pull the auxiliary pulley from the 
drive pulley and sufficient play is given 
to the boxes carrying the auxiliary-pulley 
shaft to allow a lateral movement of 
about one-eighth inch. By moving fur- 
ther backward the auxiliary pullev 
comes in contact with a wooden brake- 
shoe by which any tendency for the belt 
to unwind is obviated. 

In regard to the necessary materials 
for constructing the hammer, the pulleys 
may be turned from hard wood, but it is 
better to use paper pulleys if they are 


*Mining engineer, 


soston mine, Puntarenas, 
Costa Riea. 
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at hand. A stamp stem, shoe and die 
will serve for similar parts to the ham- 
mer. 

[Note: An effective substitute for rub- 
ter belt is to raise the hammer by means 
of a board caught between two pulleys. 
As the board does not have to pull the 
loose pulley around, the hammer gives a 
greater efficiency with the board than 
with the belt.—Epitor.] 


Moisture in Copper Bullion 





By DONALD M. LIDDELL* 

Although moisture in copper bullion is 
not a common occurrence, it is occasion- 
ally present; and if not tested and al- 
lowed for, is as great a source of loss as 
unobserved water in ores would be. The 
following is a record of experiments on 
that brand of copper on which the first 
long-extended set of moisture tests was 
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handled so often and so violently as to 
dislodge a large amount of dirt and scale. 
However, when the samples were being 
drilled a few days later it was noticed 
that the drillings seemed perceptibly 
moist. Three of these pigs were leaned 
against one of the furnaces where they 
became so warm as to be uncomfortable 
to the touch. They were reweighed while 
still warm 24 hours later, but showed no 
perceptible loss, although the previously 
taken drillings from the same lot when 
dried showed a loss of % oz. on 104% 
oz. This led to the belief that the moist- 
ure in these pigs was so occluded as to 
make it impossible to drive out by or- 
dinary heating. 


HIGH TEMPERATURES REQUIRED 


Following up this the drillings from 750 
pigs were tested, dividing them into 15 
lots of 50 each. This test on about 100 
oz. of drillings per lot, showed moisture 

















made, as far as my own knowledge goes. from nothing to 1.39 per cent. Another 
TABLE I. PIGS DRIED IN PANS. 
Wet ~ Per Cent. 
Weights. Weights. Loss Loss. 
EU iia cia: le 6 cer mee tre a epee aie awas 196,720 .5 196,035 .0 685.5 0.348 
Drillings from dry pigs, grams,........... 41,683 .53 41,675.43 8.10 0.019 
Drillings from original undried pigs, grams,| 173,930.0 173,424.0 506.0 0.291 
Rng a coe Jans wants ps banat Gcardrers. boa ens Ie 149,790 .0 149,202 .0 588.0 0.393 
Drillings from dry pigs, gramis,........... 30,927 .64 30,922.90 4.74 0.015 
Drillings from original undried pigs, Troy oz. 3,240.10 3,231.39 8.71 0.269 
TABLE II. ANNEALING FURNACE DRYING. 
Wet Weight Dry Weight Loss Per Cent. 
Number Pigs. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Loss. 

55 0.413 

100 0.387 

350 0.507 

350 0.533 

600 0.525 

100 0.396 

500 0.413 

200 315 


The reason for these tests was found in a 
long series of careful furnace runs in 
which strict account was kept of all cop- 
per bullion charged into and taken out of 
the furnace, which showed a constant loss 
that could not be explained reasonably on 
any hypothesis of stack losses. 


First EXPERIMENTS INCONCLUSIVE 


Moisture, of course, seemed to be the 
only explanation of such a phenomenon, 
although at that time only surface moist- 
ening was suspected. To ascertain the 
capacity of the bullion for such moist- 
ure, six rain-soaked pigs weighing 1406 
lb. were dried at 200 deg. F., losing only 
5.5 lb. in the entire weight. At the same 
time five apparently dry pigs were taken 
from the yard and dried at 200 deg., but 
these suffered no ascertainable loss. Still 
following up these experiments 50 pigs 
were taken and dried in square-iron pans 
at about 200 to 212 deg. On reweighing 
them 6 Ib. loss was observed, but this 
was inconclusive, as they had been 
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test was then run on 50 pigs which were 
covered with canvas as quickly as taken 
from the ship on which they were re- 
ceived, drying them as before in the iron 
pans at about 200 to 220 deg., but the 
less for the 50 was only 6 Ib. in 11,712. 
Not discouraged by the above list of 
negative results, a more determined at- 
tempt was made to determine the moist- 
ure on the pig itself and for this purpose 
885 pigs were taken from a shipment of 
800 tons piled in the yard of the works 
and dried for some hours at temperatures 
ranging from 200 deg. to upward of 500 
deg. F., every pig of the 885 reaching 
300 deg. or over at some period of the 
drying. The weighings and dryings were 
as far as possible made in batches of 32, 
weighing about 7160 lb. These pigs were 
afterward drilled and the drillings tested 
for moisture by weighing before and after 
drying in a steam bath. Table I shows 
the result of these tests as well as a sec- 
ond set run on 700 additional pigs. 


Another series of experiments was run, 
heating the pigs to about 400 deg. F. in 
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a furnace used for annealing sheet cop- 
per. The pigs were left in five or six 
hours or longer, and were thoroughly 
warmed. These results are shown in Table 
Il. 

Drillings taken from the 550 dried pigs 
in Table II, lost only 6.26 grams on 27,- 
379.75 or only 0.023 per cent. The 
weighted average of the above results on 
direct moisture determinations in the pig 
(not those on the drillings) is 0.425 per 
cent. 

In the original experiments the appar- 
ent furnace losses were 23,835 Ib. of cop- 
per on 4,463,319 Ib. of bullion, or 5.35 
per cent. If we allow that 0.425 per cent. 
ef the bullion was water the loss sinks to 
3982 Ib. of copper, which probably indi- 
cates that the moisture as found is a trifle 
low. 


Not SURFACE MOISTURE 


That the moisture spoken of is not sur- 
face moisture, due to rain, etc., is shown 
by three things. (1) A temperature of 
about 250 deg. F. is necessary to evapor- 
ate this moisture; (2) a carload of the 
copper soaked with a stream from a fire 


TABLE III. 


Weight before drying, grams, 
Weight after drying, grams, 


Loss, grams, 
Gain grams, 


Remarks 


hose and allowed to dry spontaneously in 
air, came back to its original weight; (3) 
last and most indisputable, when the 
consignors wrote that they would adopt a 
method of cooling their pigs which would 
render them’ moistureless, the moisture 
tests on the pigs dropped to 0.033 per 
cent. on a lot of about 88,500 pounds. 


TESTS ON DRILLINGS UNRELIABLE 


It may be added as an interesting fact, 
that the moisture tests on the pig-copper 
drillings while they led to the truth, were 
in themselves unreliable. It would occur 
to any one that they would probably be a 
trifle low owing to the heating of the 
Grillings by drill friction, and consequent 
evaporation of the moisture of the drill- 
ings. 

Apart from this there is another factor, 
i.c., that copper apparently acts in much 
the same manner that platinum does, in 
attracting and condensing a film of air 
and moisture on its surface. The investi- 
gation of these peculiarities of copper 
drillings from furnace-dried copper 
showed minus moisture, i.e., the drillings 
showed an increase in weight on drying. 
While ascribing this to oxidation, a more 
thoreugh test was made by taking bars 
of furnace-refined copper, free from any 
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blow-holes or cavities and drilling them, 
cleaning the surface beforehand carefully. 
The first two tests on 482.28 grams showed 
losses of 0.20 gram and 0.16 gram re- 
spectively when the dried drillings were 
weighed hot, even though the drillings 
were oxidized. Three further tests were 
tried, as shown in Table III. 

Sample No. 3 was discarded and the 
other two sent back to the drybox for 
16 hours at 270 deg., they weighed hot, 
483.14 and 483.20 grams. After cooling 
in air, the day being fair and warm, they 
weighed 483.24 and 483.26 grams. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Since these first tests were run other 
brands of bullion have been tested, the 
general deductions being as follows, that 
any bosh-cooled pig is likely to contain 
moisture; that such moisture is occluded 
in such a manner as to render it difficult 
if not impossible to drive off under about 
240 deg. F.; and that while the moisture 
tests should be run on the pigs them- 
selves at or above that temperature, 
moisture tests on the drillings answer 
fairly well as a preliminary measure. 


MOISTURE TESTS ON COPPER DRILLINGS. 


No. 1 
Dried at 
200 Degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


No. 2 
Dried at 
200 Degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


483 .12 
483 .08 


No. 3 
Dried at 
270 Degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


110. 


Unoxidized; 
All drillings 
weighed hot. 


Unoxidized. Oxidized. 


Electric Hoisting Engines 


In the case of a mine being supplied 
with electric power from an _ outside 
source the capacity of the generating sta- 
tion receives little or no consideration at 
the hands of the consumer (Journ. Inst. 
Mech. Engrs., Oct., 1910). Where a mine 
generates its own supply, however, the 
question of output limit becomes one of 
the greatest importance, more especially 
if single unbalanced hoisting engines, run 
by induction motors direct, have to be 
dealt with. The regenerative system of 
hoisting would only be economical, for 
the unbalanced hoists, where the energy 
of the unbalanced load going down, in- 
stead of being consumed by brakes, can 
be utilized in returning energy to the 
flywheel equalizer. The majority of, the 
unbalanced hoisting engines on the Rand 
are used only for sinking or conveying 
material, and the stoppages between trips 
are of considerable length. When these 
conditions are such that the regenerative 
effect of one trip down the shaft is neu- 
tralized by the electrical energy consumed 
in maintaining the speed of the flywheel, 
there is no advantage gained by installing 
a regenerative set. 
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Crusher Plant of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company of 
Ishpeming, Mich., is erecting a new 
crusher plant, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This plant will 
receive the ore from two shafts, each of 
which is within 500 ft. of the crusher, 
and will supersede the old wooden struc- 
ture and crushing plant which has been 
in commission for a number of years. The 
haulage track from the shafts to the 
crusher will have about a 9 per cent. 
grade. The ore will be delivered to the 
crusher at a point 76 ft. above the rail- 
road tracks. 

The crusher building is a steel struct- 
ure covered with sheet iron. It is equipped 
with one No. 8 and two No. 5 McCully 
gyratory crushers, and one 4x12-ft., 3-in. 


CRUSHER PLANT, CLEVELAND CLIFFS 
IRON COMPANY 


mesh revolving screen between the large 
crusher and the two smaller ones. 

The foundation of the large crusher is 
a concrete column 10 ft. 2 in. by 12 ft., 
and 58 ft. 6 in. high. The column has 
no batter and rests upon a concrete floor 
3 ft. thick, which covers the entire area 
of the building. It is reinforced with 
eight old wire cables extending from the 
bottom to the top, part of which extend 
diagonally or hour-glass fashion. The 
two No. 5 crushers are mounted upon a 
similar column 8x14 ft. and 42 ft. high. 
Both of these columns are entirely inde- 
pendent of the steel structures, so that the 
vibration of these, due to the crushers, 
will not be communicated to the building. 
The capacity of the crushing plant will 
be, approximately, 100 tons per hour. 


Additional experiments with the Jones 
“step” process for low-grade iron ore 
are being carried out on a larger scale at 
Iron Mountain, Mich., by the Chartiers 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. ° 
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Closing Cable Way in Engine 
Room Walls 





A cable operating on a _ wide-faced 
drum requires an opening in the wall 
practically as long as the drum is wide. 
In the accompanying illustration the 
opening B is about 5 ft. long and nearly 
1 ft. wide. In a cold climate it is neces- 
sary to close this during the winter 
months and the device shown does this 
effectively. 

A board A with a 2-in. hole C for the 
cable slides in grooves behind the boards 
D. The pulley F revolves on the rod G, 
traveling back and forward with the 
cable. Two triangular %-in. steel-rod 
braces E are fastened to the board A 
with a fork in the lower end to extend 
over the rod G. These are in close con- 
tect with the pulley, and as the cable 
moves the pulley along the rod G, the 
pulley moves the board A with it. The 
cable itself does not come in contact with 
the sliding boards as it does in some 
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SLIDING DEVICE FOR CLOSING CABLE WAY 
IN ENGINE-HOUSE WALLS 


other types which do not use the trian- 
gular braces. The sheave used in this 
particular case is 24 in. in diameter. 
This arrangement is in use at the Pabst 
mine, Ironwood, Michigan. 


The Back Sight Lamp 





By PAut A. Gow* 





The back-sight or plummet lamp shown 
in the accompanying drawings is an in- 
genious device that is generally used 
ty mine surveyors as Butte, Mont. It 
can be made by any tinsmith. The illus- 
tration shows patterns of the component 
parts, and the lamp assembled. ° 

The lamp is made of sheet copper with 
a base of galvanized iron. The base 
extends in front of the lamp proper and 
carries a block of lead riveted to the 
lower side to counterbalance the weight 
of the candle and lamp proper. A pin 


G extends through the lead block and 
base, and is held by soldering washers to 
the pin above and below the block. This 


*Mining engineer, Butte, Mont. 
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allows the pin to turn. A small hole is 
drilled through the top of the pin and a 
No. 15 knitting needle is used to hang 
the lamp from the screw-eye or survey 
peint. As the pin is loose the lamp may 
be faced in any direction. 


LsmMp SUSPENDED By KNITTING NEEDLE 

The use of knitting needles instead 
of cord prevents swinging or turning 
Several needles may be hooked together 
in order to bring the back-sight low 
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PATTERNS OF PARTS AND ASSEMBLED 
BACK-SIGHT LAMP 


enough to be seen. 
lamp and directly behind the lowest 
needle, a sheet of tracing cloth with a 
sheet of mica on each side is inserted 
in the slots shown. In this way the 
needle is illuminated for the sight. As 
each instrument man has but one helper, 
this device saves a great deal of time 
and walking back and forth. 


There were 282 mining companies 
chartered in the province of Ontario in 
1909, the aggregate capitalization being 
$236,883,000. 


In the front of the. 
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The Necessity for Free Silica in 
Pyrite Smelting 





A factor which engineers are inclined 
to overlook when considering pyrite- 
smelting operations is the condition of 
the silica in the ores in question. At the 
annual meeting in London of the Fama- 
tina Development Company, which oper- 
ates a copper smeltery at Santa Floren- 
tina, Argentina, Rowland Fielding an- 
nounced that the company was now pro- 
ducing blister copper after calcining, etc., 
but that previously in view of the high 
cost of coke an attempt was made to smelt 
pyritically with disastrous results. In re- 
viewing some of the reasons for this 
failure Mr. Fielding said in part: 


“It does not do to criticize the failure 
too severely, though perhaps it might be 
thought that Santa Florentina in the initial 
stages was scarcely the place to try any 
experiment in. I have discussed the cause 
of the failure with Professor Gowland, 
who is associated as metallurgical adviser 
in the management of this company, and 
his opinion is that the reason of the fail- 
ure of pyritic smelting was chiefly a chem- 
ical one, due to the fact that the ore 
contains from 11.5 per cent. to 15.3 per 
cent. of alumina, which is probably com- 
bined with silica, or, if free, will combine 
with the silica of the ore to form a sili- 
cate of alumina on smelting. 


ALUMINUM SILICATES MAKE SLAGS PASTY 
AND REQUIRE HIGHER HEAT 


“These aluminum silicates are fusible 
with great difficulty. They make ordi- 
nary: slags pasty, and require a higher 
temperature for their fusion than can be 
obtained by the oxidation of the sulphur 
and iron in pyritic smelting. The heat 
afforded by this oxidation, that is, by the 
combustion of the pyrites, leaves but little 
margin for the smelting process, and is 
insufficient to overcome the pastiness of 
aluminous slags ,and to give them the nec- 
essary fluidity to flow freely out of the 
furnace. In pyritic smelting, as a rule, 
slags will only carry satisfactorily about 
7 or 8 per'cent. of alumina owing to this 
narrow margin of heat. 

“If coke is added to the charge in order 
to raise the temperature sufficiently to 
fuse the slags, then the oxidation of 
much of the iron sulphide is prevented by 
the carbon of the coke using up the oxy- 
gen of the blast which should go to the 
sulphide. This unoxidized sulphide of 
iron then enters the matte and makes it 
of low grade. I may.go on to say that as 
in pyritic smelting it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the silica shall not be com- 
bined, but be free to combine at once with 
the iron oxide as soon as it is formed by 
the oxidation of the pyrites, I do not 
think that pyritic smelting can be satis- 
factorily undertaken unless the composi- 
tion of the ore changes.” 
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Alluvial Gold Deposits and Mining in Colombia 


Present Gold Output about $3,600,000 per Year. 


Much of the Gravel 


Contains 40 to 60c. per cu. yd. Ample Water for Dredges and Monitors 
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Gold was extracted from auriferous de- 
posits in Colombia, principally from 
creeks and ravines, centuries before 
Jiminez de Quesada, the Spanish con- 
queror and founder of Bogota subdued 
the last zipa or head cacique, whose do- 
minion formed part of Atuhualpa’s great 
empire. According to different reports a 
large portion of the gold which was pre- 
sented to Francisco Pizzaro by the last 
Inca, Emperor Atuhualpa of Peru, for 
ransom, was obtained from alluvial de- 
posits in southern Colombia. 

Great skill was shown by the caciques 
(Indian chiefs) in directing operations in 
primitive ways, principally tunneling and 
discovering rich reconcentrated deposits. 
Large amounts of gold in rings and other 
ornaments have been obtained from their 
graves, generally on elevated spots, on 
either side of the Central Cordillera. 
These excavations are difficult to explore, 
as they generally sunk vertical shafts 15 
to 20 ft. deep and then drifted in gigzag 
lines sometimes hundreds of feet and 
then carefully filled the drifts in order to 
leave no sign of their burial places. 

The Spaniards with competent engi- 
neers of their time, built long ditches to 
convey water to elevated deposits and 
sluiced gravel on a large scale, princi- 
pally in the Magdalena valley near Mari- 
quita and Cindio. In fact most of the 
ravines and small river beds in different 
sections of the country have been worked. 
Deposits of gravel of enormous extent are 
found on some of the hill claims and on 
plains, which are suitable for dredging. 


PRODUCTION AND EXTENT OF DEPOSITS 


According to Dr. Soetbeer, the produc- 
tion of gold from the United States of 
Colombia, formerly New Granada, from 
1570 to 1875 was over £198,000,000, 
mostly obtained from alluvial deposits. 
The present output of gold amounts to 
about $300,000 per month. Correct sta- 
tistics cannot be obtained. The larger 
part of this gold is extracted from quartz 
mines, chief among which are the Zan- 
cudo, Frontino Bolivia, Las Cascadas, 
Union and Bretafia. The richest alluvial 
mine. of Columbia was the famous Mal- 
paso mine near Mariquita upon which 
several monitors were operated success- 
fully for a number of years. 

The gravel deposits on either side of 
the Central Cordillera are extensive, be- 
ing in several places 20 to 50 miles long, 
10 to 15 miles wide and 20 to 60 ft. deep. 
Also on the Atrato river, principally in the 
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Choco district, extensive deposits of gold 
and platinum have been found, in river 
beds and on bedrock of alluvial deposits. 


TOPOGRAPHIC AND GEOLOGIC FEATURES 


The surface on the east side of the 
Central Cordillera consists of ridges of 
almost uniform hight of 2500 ft. above 
sea level. These ridges alternate with 
valleys containing northeast flowing 
streams and are limited on the east by 
the plains in the Magdalena valley. These 
plains, with an elevation of 300 to 600 
ft., are 15 to 20 miles wide. The upper 
part of the valleys on the Cordillera, for 
a distance of 30 to 40 miles consists main- 
lv of canons: with water falls 40 to 70 ft. 
high and 400 to 500 yd. apart. The west- 
ern region of the Central Cordillera has 
similar topography. The gravel deposits 
are mainly of Tertiary age. The gold in 
these deposits originated from quartz 
and calcite veins and stringers in the 
Andes schists, and owes its present 
condition to concentration caused by 
wave action, stream action and weath- 
ering. The richest deposits are due 
to reconcentration. Tertiary peneplana- 
tion was succeeded by Pleistocene ele- 
vation which caused the cutting of the 
valleys and the concentration of gold in 
river beds and ravines. Recent stream ac- 
tion caused concentration of large quan- 
tities of gold, mainly on the inside of 
bends of the rivers. On the ridges of the 
east side of the Cordillera are several 
ancient lake deposits. Among these, the 
San Antiono deposit is the largest. 


GRAVEL DEPOSITS 


The gravel deposits consist of a mix- 
ture of sandstone, granite, diorite, por- 
phyry, quartzite and calcite sands, argil- 
laceous limestone, pyrite, mica, clay, 
schist and flint boulders. On the plains, 
the gravel is generally of small size while 
the elevated deposits near the foot hills 
of the Cordillera are coarse granite and 
flint boulders distributed in great quanti- 
ties. Some of the plain deposits are bar- 
ren of vegetation, while on others a cap 
of one to two yards of soil is present and 
is covered with heavy vegetation, princi- 
pally bamboo trees and cedars. The ele- 
vated deposits (hill claims) have a cap of 
clay and volcanic ash 10 to 15 ft. thick. 

The gravels in reconcentrated deposits 
are usually fine. These deposits are gen- 
erally found below pipe clay and have a 
cap of 3 to 4 ft. of soft sandstone. Sev- 
eral similar deposits have been found on 
the lower part of elevated deposits and 





are covered with gravel of the Tertiary 
age. 

The bedrock consists mainly of schist 
of sedementary origin. Intrusions of 
granodiorite and porphyritic granite, 
probably of Tertiary age, form the bed- 
rock of the upper deposits. These have 
been found in the Malabar mine, near 
Mariquita. At some places this bedrock 
is covered over a large area with a cap 
of clay 2 to 3 ft. thick. On the upper 
deposits the bedrock generally consists 
of schist which alternates with slate of 
Carboniferous age. Quartz stringers are 
occasionally found in the bedrock 6 to 
12 in. thick and 40 to 50 ft. apart. 


DISTRIBUTION AND QUALITY OF GOLD 


The distribution of gold varies. In de- 
posits on the plains it is almost uniform 
in the first three or four yards of sand 
or gravel. The average content is be- 
tween 50 and 60c. per cu.yd. On the 
upper deposits a streak of gravel, near 
the bedrock, 1 to 2 ft. thick contains $3 
to S4 per cu.yd., while the upper portion, 
which is 20 to 30 ft. thick, carries only 
25 to 30c. per yard. In undulations on 
sandstone bedrock in reconcentrated de- 
posits as much as 14 oz. of gold per pan 
has been obtained at the Malpaso mine. 
Also in undulations around conical hills 
which rise here and there, 30 to 40 ft. 
above the gravel deposits, principally in 
turned-up slates, coarse gold amounting 
to S2 to $5 per pan has been found. In 
the ravines of the Gurrias mine, where 
quartz stringers cross the ravine in great 
numbers, nuggets weighing from ™% to 4 
oz. have been found. These contain 
more or less quartz and calcite. Almost 
four pounds of this coarse gold were ob- 
tained from an area of 5x50 m. in the 
lower end of the ravine. Also pieces of 
quartzite weighing '4 of a pound contain- 
ing 45c. free gold were found, indicat- 
ing their origin as in the immediate 
vicinity. The gold on the lower part of 
this plain and in reconcentrated deposits 
is fine, becoming coarser toward the foot- 
hills of the cordillera. Alluvial gold in 
Colombia is worth $16 to $18 per ounce. 


CLIMATIC AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


The climate, except in the wilderness 
on the lower rivers is excellent, being 
continuous — spring. The country is 
traversed by the three branches of the 
Cordillera of the Andes, which have ele- 
vations of 8000 to 12,000 ft., while the 
snow-capped Ruiz and Tolima peaks are 
over 17,000 ft. above the sea level. Wa- 
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ter’ in most parts of the country is clear 
and fresh. Laborers at 50c. to 60c. per 
day are abundant. The most reliable and 
industrious of them found in the mining 
regions are the Antioquefios. 


OPERATING FACILITIES 


Transportation facilities to these de- 
posits are excellent. The Magdalena and 
Cauca rivers and their tributaries are 
navigable. Three times per week river 
steamboats of 200 to 300 tons capacity 
leave Barranquilla for La Dorada, near 
Honda. These boats carry first-, second- 
and third-class passengers. The facili- 
ties for the operation of monitors on the 
elevated deposits and dredges on the 
plains are excellent. Sufficient water for 
the operation of several monitors and 
good dumps for débris are obtainable 
in most places. Timber for houses, 
sluices, etc., is abundant and on the 
ground. Dredges could be run by elec- 


tricity, as almost unlimited water power 


can be obtained in the valleys or canons, 
only a few miles distant. 

After making preliminary investiga- 
tions which proved satisfactory, plans 
for working these deposits on the east 
side of the Cordillera on an immense 
scale were drawn up and submitted to a 
large mining corporation, and favorable 
action has been taken. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE COUNTRY 


The mining laws of the State of 
Antioquia have been adopted in the Re- 
public and are similar to the Mexican laws. 
Many reforms have been made during re- 
cent years. Foreigners have tne same 
rights in every respect as natives. Allu- 
vial claims are 2000x5000 m. and reef 
claims 600x1800 m. Taxes per year on 
alluvial claims are $5, and if paid for 
40 years gives perpetual title. There is 
no export duty on gold now. Mining ma- 
chinery is admitted almost free. 

Concessions on liberal terms can be 
obtained, if competent men familiar with 
the Spanish language, ways and customs 
of the Latin races are sent there. For- 
eigners, as long as they keep out of re- 
ligious and political affairs, are treated 
with consideration, especially in An- 
tioquia, the population of which is prin- 
cipally of Jewish extraction, but staunch 
Catholics, and is the most indus- 
trious and progressive element in Latin 
America. Colombia today can be consid- 
ered one of the most peaceful countries 
in South America. Its many failures in 
mining enterprises are due more to lack 
of well organized companies and compe- 
tent management than to political dis- 
turbances. Its newly elected president, 
Dr. Carlos E. Restrepo, the first execu- 
tive from Antioquia, is a progressive 
Statesman. Therefore, the country’s 


future is now more promising than ever, 
and with its enormous mineral wealth 
will soon become one of the world’s 
great mining centers. 
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The Kent Gasfield * 





TORONTO CORRESPONDENCE 





The Kent gasfield of Ontario, Canada, 
covers portions of the townships of Rom- 
ney, East Tilbury and Raleigh, the field 
forming roughly a triangle with the base 
resting on Lake Erie. Drilling operations 
commenced in the oil-bearing territory to 
the north of this field in 1905, and were 
later pushed southward. In December, 
1906, the first gas well was drilled near 
the lake, which has since proved the 
richest part of the field. Work was con- 
tinued during the two following years 
with the result that by May, 1909, the 
limits of the field could be determined 
with some exactness so far as the land 
area is concerned. The gas-bearing rock 
without doubt extends some distance un- 
der the lake and the wells of largest ca- 
pacity are found not far from the lake 
shore. The gas exists in the Onondaga 
formation in a dolomite rock. Usually 
four paystreaks are present. The capac- 
ity of the wells in this field is much 
greater than is usual in Ontario. 


CAPACITIES OF ONTARIO WELLS 


Thus the open-flow measurement of the 
wells in the Haldimand field near Selkirk, 
which has not long been drawn upon and 
is therefore near its maximum, averages 
less than 200,000 cu.ft. in 24 hours, and 
only about 4 per cent. of the wells show a 
measurement of 500,000 ft. or over. In 
the Kent field, on the other hand, a num- 
ber of wells have an: open-flow capacity 
up to 7,000,000 ft. and the average of 17 
wells known to the author is about 2,500,- 
000 ft. At present the gas is piped to a 
number of towns and cities including 
Chatham, Windsor, Sarnia and smaller 
places, besides outlying farm houses 
along the lines, supplying a population in 
all of about 50,000. Mr. Mickle calcu- 
lates the total quantity of gas available as 
61,000,000,000 cu.ft., based on the factors 
of the area and average aggregate thick- 
ness of the gas-bearing rock, the rock 
pressure and the amount of pore space in 
the rock, the latter being the only factor 
which cannot be measured directly or ap- 
proximated in some way. The area is 
fairly well delimited and embraces 34.6 
square miles, with chances greatly in fa- 
vor of its extending farther out into the 
lake than the one mile beyond the shore 
line included in the estimate. 


GAS AND OIL AREAS CLOSELY CONNECTED 


The gas area and the oil territory in 
Kent county are closely connected. As 
oil, if obtained, can be sold at once, while 
the construction of pipe-lines and obtain- 
ing the municipal franchises necessary to 
the marketing of gas involve expense and 
delay, those interested in oil will, unless 





*Abstract of a report by G. R. Mickle for 
the Ontario Bureau of Mines. 
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restrained, be likely to sacrifice gas reck- 
lessly to secure a trifling amount of oil. 
Apart from this menace and assuming 
that gas were used only for domestic pur- 
poses, including cooking, heating and. 
lighting, the supply should last the popu- 
lation of 50,000 now connected with the 
field for 33 years at least with a strong 
probability that it should exceed that pe- 
riod considerably. This calculation allows 
one million cubic feet per day for each 
10,000 of population. But the use of 
natural gas for industrial purposes, as in 
heating boilers for the production of 
steam, unless checked by legislation will 
tend to shorten the life of the field. In 
1894 a select committee of the provincial 
legislature appointed to inquire into the 
production of natural gas recommended 
that in view of the limited supply its use 
should as far as possible be confined to 
the purposes of domestic fuel and the 
finer classes of manufacture. 


‘American Smelting and Refining 
Company 





A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, has been called for Jan. 5, at 
which it is proposed to increase the cap- 
ital stock from the present authorized 
limit of $100,000,000 to $115,000,000, the 
new stock to be in common shares. It 
is proposed with the new stock to acquire 
$15,000,000 of the newly authorized 6 per 
cent. debenture bonds of the American 
Smelters Securities Company, after 
which these bonds will be issued for 
subscription to the shareholders. Speak- 
ing of this new financing, President Dan- 
iel Guggenheim said: 

“Through the expected ultimate con- 
version of the A. S. S. Co.’s bonds into 
A. S. & R. Co.’s common stock, and the 
operation of the sinking fund, the A. S. & 
R. Co. should, as a result of this transac- 
tion, receive approximately $15,000,000 
additional cash capital, which. with the 
present cash capital, will make a total of 
approximately $27,000,000 cash. 

“The ores and metals in process of 
smelting and refining now held by the 
company, together with the present in- 
vestments and the necessary stock of 
fuel, etc., aggregate at least $23,000,000. 
It can, therefore, be confidently expected 
that the cash assets of the company will 
equal $50,000,000 and that the pre- 
ferred stock of the company will have its 
entire face value offset by cash and quick 
assets. The common stock will be rep- 
resented by the property account of $86,- 
000,000, to which should be added the 
value of the $17,751,000 par value of the 
common stock of the A. S. S. Co. Such 
bonds as remain in the treasury of the 
company not retired by the sinking fund 
will receive interest at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum.” 
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Iron Ore Situation in East Texas 





A bulletin ‘just issued by Dr. William 
B. Phillips, head of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology of the University of 
Texas, gives a brief but comprehensive 
summary of the present situation with 
regard to the extensive deposits of iron 
ore in the eastern part of Texas. 


THE First SHIPMENTS 


On June 15, 1910, the first coastwise 
shipment of east Texas iron ore left 
Texas City for Philadelphia, in the 
steamer “F. J. Luckenbach.” It con- 
sisted of 568 tons and came from Cass 
county, on the line of the Jefferson & 
Northwestern railway. The shipment was 
intended as a test lot to be tried in a 
Pennsylvania blast furnace and was not 
intended as the immediate precursor of 
other and larger shipments. The results 
of the test were so favorable that con- 
tracts involving 1000 tons of ore a day 
can now be placed in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Texas Iron and Coal Company, 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000, has 
been organized by New York, Philadel- 
phia and Texas people and a permit to 
transact business in Texas will shortly 
.be applied for. This company has ac- 
quired 55,000 acres of iron-ore lands in 
east Texas and proposes to engage in 
the business of mining and shipping iron 
ore on a large scale. 

There are two outlets for this ore, dis- 
regarding such shipments as may go by 
rail to St. Louis, or to the Birmingham 
district, in Alabama. These are from the 
orefields by rail to some Gulf port—Port 
Arthur, Beaumont (later), Bolivar or 
Texas City, and from the orefields to 
some point on the Mississippi river, such 
as Vicksburg or Baton Rouge. 


RAILROAD RATES 


It depends to a large degree upon the 
railroads contiguous to the ore districts 
whether this ore will go out through a 
Texas port or down the Mississippi river 
in steamers by way of New Orleans. If 
the railroads will give a rate of $1.a ton 
to tidewater it is likely that the greater 
part of the ore will go out from some 
Texas gulf port. If they will not do this 
it is possible that the traffic will be di- 
verted from the Texas gulf ports and seek 
an outlet by way of the Mississippi river 
and New Orleans. The traffic will not 
stand a higher rate than $1 a ton to tide- 
water, for the ore must be laid down at 
Atlantic ports at a total cost not to ex- 
ceed $3 a ton. 

The railroad haul to tidewater does 
not exceed 325 miles and a rate of $1 a 
ton means 0.3c. per ton-mile. In the 
Birmingham district, Alabama, such traf- 
fic has been handled for 0.25c. per ton- 
mile for distances of 100 miles. Applied 


to Texas conditions this would mean a 
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rate of 75c. a ton for a haul of 300 miles, 
so that it would appear reasonable to 
expect a rate of $1 a ton. The rate to 
St. Louis, 541 miles, is $2, while ship- 
ments have been made to Birmingham, 
512 miles, for $2.20 per ton. 

There is a large tonnage of iron ore 
to be moved in one direction or the 
other. The 300,000 tons a year can eas- 
ily be increased to 1,000,000 tons a 
year. 

Unloading and loading facilities are 
nearing completion at Texas City, and 
about $250,000 has already been ex- 
pended there for the rapid handling of 
such ore as will naturally seek that 
outlet. 


A New Torsion Balance 





A new torsion balance for weighing 
light objects quickly and accurately is 
being marketed by Machado & Roller of 
New York City. 

Referring to the illustration of this 
novelty, a horizontal staff terminating in 
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A PRECISION TORSION BALANCE 


conical steel pivots which rest in jeweled 
bearings is situated along the line EB. 
To this horizontal staff is secured a 
pointer B and a hook-shaped extension 
A which projects from the case and 
serves aS a support for the object to be 
weighed. The staff likewise carries a 
light aluminum disk (not visible) which 
swings between the jaws of a powerful 
permanent magnet and thus damps oscil- 
lations, making the action dead-beat. 
Mounted in line with the staff above 
named and in front of it is a short shaft 
which carries at its inner end beneath the 
glass cover the pointer C, its outer end 
carrying the handle D which is clamped 
to it by means of the thumb-screw E. 
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The short shaft is coupled to the jeweled 
staff first named through a torsion spring 
which is not under: tension when the 
pointer C has been pushed around to the 
zero of its scale if A carries no load. 
In other words, with C at zero, B like- 
wise points to zero on its own short ccale, 
if there is no load. 

If a weight be hung on A the staff will 
be rotated against the torsion spring and 
the pointer B will sink below zero. By 
moving D with a left-hand rotation the 
torsion of the spring is increased, and 
when it exactly balances the torque due 
to the weight at A, B will again point to 
its zero mark. At that time C will be at 
some other position on. its own scale, for 
example, in the illustration at 3.5. The 
scale having been calibrated in milli- 
grams this means that the weight on A 
is 3.5 milligrams, the result being thus 
obtained directly. 

The lever F which is shown as pro- 
jecting from the bottom of the balance 
case operates a clamping device for 
clamping or freeing the balance mechan- 
ism. When it is pushed to the right as 
far as it will go, the balance is free 
and that fact is visible upon inspection 
as the arrow carried by the extension of 
the arm then points to “free.” Con- 
versely, when F is pushed to the left the 
balance is locked and the pointer so in- 
dicates. 

The device is equipped with a plumb 
beb and levéling screws, and the balance 
arm A protected from the damage when 
not in use by swinging over it the hinged 
cap which the illustration shows. Each 
balance is equipped with an index cor- 
rector, not shown. The pointer B 
should stand at zero when C is at its zero, 
if A carry no load. Should it fail to do 
so, the index corrector permits of making 
the proper adjustment as rotating it in 
one direction or the other will correspond- 
ingly influence B. 

As will be noticed, the pointer B has, 
in addition to its zero mark, a few divi- 
sions on either side thereof. These will 
be found extremely useful in making a 
succession of weighings of bodies of 
nearly the same weight as by setting C 
to a value approximating the mean weight, 
the extent of the deflection of B from its 
zero shows direct without any manipula- 
tion the excess weight or underweight as 
compared with the said mean. 

The capacities range from 6 to 1000 
milligrams; one scale division on the 
six-milligram balance being equal to 0.05 
mg., and on the 1000-mg. balance to five 
milligrams. 





It is now announced in Metaux. et Al- 
liages that the new French fractional 
currency is not to be pure aluminum, 
owing to its softness, but an alloy of 90 


per cent. copper and 10 per cent. alum- 
inum. 
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Bureau of Corporations Will Not plant the furnace has been operated in 


connection with the basic open-hearth 
Divulge Individual Costs furnaces, and a specialty has been made 


of the lighter and higher-grade products. 
The results of these experiments have 
been successful from a commercial 
standpoint, and wire products have been 
manufactured, which, in their material, 
have excelled the highest quality acid 
open-hearth steel made at this plant. The 
electric furnace in Worcester is now op- 
erating upon a commercial basis and is 
furnishing to the trade high-grade steel 
under the Heroult process in wire forms. 

The furnace at South Chicago has been 
employed in connection with the bes- 
semer converter and attention has been 
devoted to the manufacture of electric 
steel for the heavier products, such as 
rails, plates, axles, etc. The South Chi- 
cago installation is still in the experi- 
mental stage, but the Progress so far 
made has been promising. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


The Bureau of Corporations has re- 
fused to supply the Tariff Board with the 
detailed costs of manufacturing iron and 
steel with reference to any particular 
plant. This is on the basis of the fact 
that the bureau, when it was given access 
to the books of the United States Stee 
Corporation and other plants, obtained 
the data thus made available under a 
pledge that they should be kept in con- 
fidence. Some time ago, the Tariff Board 
‘asked the Bureau of Corporations to fur- 
nish it with cost data relating to iron 
and steel, alleging that by so doing the 
cost of separate inquiry, as well as the 
delay incident thereto, would be avoided, 
while the board would gain the advantage 
of the years of skilled work which the 
Bureau of Corporations has given to this. 
subject. The Bureau of Corporations «> 
consented to supply the information, but 
further consideration has led to the be- 
lief that the action must be limitedyin 
the way already indicated. 

It is understood that general data will 
not meet the purpose of the Tariff Board 
completely, and this places the situation 
before President Taft for determination, 
inasmuch as the President has full power 
over the data now in the hands of the 
Bureau of Corporations. Mr. Taft has 
shown strong interest in the work of the 
Tariff Board and has expressed a desire 
that that organization should have all the 
aid that it can possibly secure from other 
branches of the government. On the 
other hand, it is stated that he is de- 
termined to observe the confidential char- 
acter of the information obtained from 
the iron and steel people. A serious de- 
lay has occurred in transmitting the data:: 
between the two bureaus, and ‘it is likely 


Granby’s New Copper. Mine 


Micra Leaner OEE 


~ 





' The Greaby, Consolidated Seschine and 
Power Conipatie recently’ j ade .arrange- 
ments to purchase from J. H.° Hodgens 
and Ralph Hodgens, of Butte and New 
York, 80 per cent. of the sapital stock 
of the Hidden Creek Copper Company, 
for $400,000, and part payment has been 
made. The remaining 20 per cent. is 


who had charge of the property while it 
was being developed. The Hidden Creek 
Copper Company’s group of nine min- 
eral claims is near Goose bay, Observa- 
tory inlet, B. C., the latter inlet being an 
arm of the Portland canal. No- work 
has been done on the claims for about,a 
year, but prior to that about 1000 ft. 
Ofrtunneling was driven and about. 1500 
sft: 3/08 opencut work done. This: work 
to continue until the President has. operted a large body of copper-sulphide 
cleared up the problem now offered;+ . .ore, much of it running from 4 to 8 per 
. * =" “cent. copper and $1 to $3 per ton in gold 
Y and silver. It is a favorable ore for 
smelting, containing an excess of iron 
- over silica. The ore zone has been 
. opened for 2000 ft. in length, and from 
200 to 500 ft. in width. Available ore 
is estimated at 400,000 tons. 
“ The property was visited by Herbert 
Carmichael, provincial assayer, in 1909, 
and the British Columbia Bureau of 
Mines afterward published an official bul- 
letin, in which his description of it was 
printed. Particulars are given of two big 
bluffs of ore, and several smaller show- 
ings are also mentioned. To cut these 
several orebodies a main working tunnel 
has been driven. Mr. Carmichael wrote: 
“The vertical hight between the main 
tunnel and the top of the Mammoth Bluff 
deposit is 450 ft., and with the prospect- 
ing done it is reasonable to infer that 
the oreshoot is continuous for this verti- 


The Heroult Electric Futnace 
Patents 


¢ 





An official statement just’ given ‘out 
says that the United States Steel’ Corpor- 
ation has acquired from Dr. P. Heroult, 
the patentee, exclusive rights in the 
United States for the electric manufac- 
ture and refining of steel under the 
Heroult patents. 

For the last year and a half the cor- 
poration has been conducting experiments 
into the practical and commercial value 
of this process, and it has been operating 
two 15-ton Heroult furnaces, one at 
the Worcester, Mass., plant of the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company, and the 
other at the South Chicago works of the III- 
inois Steel Company. At the Worcester 
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held by M. K. Rodgers, of Seattle, Wash, 
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cal distance. The horizontal boundaries 
of this orebody have not been clearly 
defined, but it is probably’ about 600 ft. 
in length by 20 to 35 ft. in thickness, 
carrying 3 to 4 per cent. copper. 

“There is an 87-ft, waterfall on a small 
creek 134 miles northward of the main 
tunnel, where 600 h.p. is developed by an 
impact Doble wheel. This drives an 
eight-drill compressor; also-a small saw- 
mill, capable of cutting 7000 ft. of rough 
lumber per day. Transportation facilities 
are provided by the installation of 2500 
ft. of gravity tramway and one mile of an 
electric tramroad on 0.7 per cent. grade. 
This will bring the ore to deep water, 
where it can be shipped to the coast 
smelteries.” 


Trouble with the Mining Census 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 





According to information which has 
become public here, continued trouble is 
being had with the census of mines. 
‘Statements made by those who have been 
engaged in the census office are to the 
effect that lately, in hundreds of cases, 
it has been necessary to send the sched- 
ules back for verification or else to have 
a special agent visit the establishment 
and get what he could to rectify the in- 
consistencies or shortcomings of the cen- 
sus. One of the special troubles tha: 
has recently been experienced, it is stat- 
ed, is found in the fact that the schedules 
did not properly distinguish between the 
commissary branch of the mining com- 
panies’ business either as to expenses or 
receipts, so that the returns shown are of 
a mixed character, including not only 
mining figures, but also figures for the 
mercantile operations. 

These reported defects in the mining 
census are in line with what has been 
anticipated and merely indicate a con- 
tinuance of troubles that have been ap- 
parent in conjunction with this branch 
of work from the beginning. Some of 
those who are close to the census of 
mines assert that it will undoubtedly be 
one of the least satisfactory that has 
been taken, and thiS statement. Is made 
broadly and generally, rather than with 
special application to any particular class 
of mining operation. It is stated that the. 
fundamental trouble has been found in 
the character of the schedule, from the 
failure to accept the views of experts at 
the time it was originally formulated. 
The condition thus indicated is paralleled 
by a similar condition in other branches - 
of the census where schedules were con- 
siderably altered before being put into 
use, the alterations frequently rendering 
the returns noncomparable with preceding 
returns of former years, or making the 
whole inquiry so complex as to render 
it nearly impossible of successful com- 
pletion. 
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Annual Report of Shannon Copper Company 


—— 
Se 


The report of the Shannon Copper 
Company for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1910, shows an attained desideratum of 
increased receipts and decreased ex- 
penses. For the year, 17,924,198 Ib. of 
fine copper were sold, 116,281 oz. sil- 
ver, and 1813 oz. gold. This gives an 
average tenor of about 12.8 oz. silver 
and 0.05 oz. gold per ton of bullion. 

The profits for the year are given as 
$190,487, and the total surplus and un- 
divided profits are given on the balance 


tion, a conservative policy such as this 
can only be commended. The dividends 
to date amount to $450,000. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
policy of conservativeness is not carried 
out to the extent of writing off any depre- 
ciation, at least as far as can be deter- 
mined by the balance sheet, since the in- 
crease in the capital accounts for mines 
and smeltery amounts to the full sum re- 
ported in construction expenditure for the 
year. 


only be about $8000 additional construc- 
tion expense, for new ore bins. 


SHANNON-ARIZONA RAILWAY 


The Shannon-Arizona Railroad, about 
10 miles long from mines to smeltery, 
was completed in February, 1910, and 
earned $4718 after paying interest on its 
bonds. It is hoped to develop a large cus- 
tom tonnage in time, although the main 
support will be the Shannon company’s 
own ores. 


THE SHANNON SMELTERY AND TOWNSITE, CLIFTON, ARIZONA 


THE Top OF SHANNON MOUNTAIN. THE STAR INDICATES ORE BINS AND TOP OF INCLINE 


sheet as $1,091,867, which is 36 per cent. 
on the capitalization of $3,000,000. As 
no dividends have been paid since July, 
1907, and the cash, copper on hand and 
accounts receivable amount to a total of 
only $124,838, with accounts payable 
amounting to $234,227, it is evident that 
the expansion of operations has been con- 
ducted with the earnings. While this pol- 
icy is rather hard on the stockholders for 
a time, in these days of overcapitaliza- 


Cost OF CopPER 11.75 CENTS 

The cost of copper during the Idst fiscal 
year was 11.16c. per lb. at Clifton, and 
11.75c. per Ib. at New York. Owing to 
decrease in freight rates, and improve- 
ments in smeltery and concentrator it is 
hoped materially to improve these figures 
and indeed, for August the cost was only 
10.49c. and for September 10.15c. per Ib. 
of copper delivered at New York. It is 
hoped that during the next year there will 


The question of ore reserves is treated 
in a rather general manner: “It is safe 
to state that at present we have more ore 
available than we have ever had in the 
mines.” Attention is called to the fact 
that the ratio of smelting ore to con- 
centrating is constantly increasing. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Owing to the exactions of the Clifton 
Water and Improvement Company, the 
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Shannon company has put in its own wa- 
ter plant on the San Francisco river, 
which leaves the cost of water supply 
about where it has always been. The next 
report of this company will be eagerly 
awaited, as the effect of the new rail- 
road, lowered freight rates, and general 
improvements will be. seen for the first" 
time, while the retirement of the last 
of the Shannon Copper Company bonds 
will remove a steady drain on the cash 
accodnt. 





A Tungsten Deposit in Western 


Arizona 





Los ANGELES CORRESPONDENCE 





The Tungsten Mountain property, em- 
bracing a group of 14 claims, is situated 
in the Aquarius mountains, Mohave coun- 
ty, Ariz., 12 miles by a difficult trail from 
Owens, on the Big Sandy river. Owens 
lies 50 miles southwest of Kingman. The 
property may be reached also by wagon 
road from Seligman, on the Santa Fe 
railroad, but the trip is much longer. 

The country rock is chiefly granite, and 
the ore occurs in fissure veins from 1 
to 3 ft. wide, some of which are traceable 
for 2000 or 3000 ft. Present develop- 
ment, in which no great depth has been 
attained, shows wolframite occurring in 
bands between quartz and disseminated 
in the vein filling. These bands attain 
a maximum width of 2 in. of solid 
wolframite, although there is little regu- 
larity to them; in places the vein matter 
is almost barren. 

What is called the upper vein system 
consists of two veins dipping into the 
mountain from opposite sides at about 45 
deg. The greatest amount of 
work has been done on the _ north- 
western side of this mountain. Here 
tunnel No. 1 has been driven 75 ft., ex- 
posing a vein 3 ft. in width. In places 
on both hanging- and foot-wall the ore 
shows a width of from 1 to 2 in., the 
vein matter between carrying ore of con- 
centrating grade. Tunnel No. 2, about 50 
ft., shows from 10 to 12 in. of milling ore. 
Tunnel No. 3, on the opposite side of the 
mountain, has been driven 40 ft., but is 
caved part of the way. Stringers of ore 
show here. 

To the north a vein from 8 to 10 in. 
wide strikes east and west and stands al- 
most vertically. This vein has been 
opened in places by shallow shafts and 
cuts for a distance of about 3000 ft., ex- 
posing ore of a milling grade. Another 
cut high above the level of Oak creek, 
which flows along the base of the moun- 
tain, shows stringers of wolframite. The 
wash in many places in the vicinity shows 
a small percentage of tungsten ore, one 
lot of gravel containing 1000 Ib. having 
yielding 50 lb. of concentrates. 

There has been no attempt made at 
systematic development. Operations 
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have consisted chiefly in extracting the 
best available ore. It is said that 8 or 
10 tons of ore has been shipped; this 
was sorted and carried from 72 to 75 
per cent. tungsten trioxide. 





Finished Iron and Steel 


The American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion has compiled the statistics of various 
forms of finished iron and steel in 109, 
according oo the usual custom, and they 
are now published in detail. 


NAIL PLATES 


The make of nail plates in the United 
States in 1909 was 68,746 tons, 47,822 
tons being of steel and 15,924 of iron. 
The total production of nail plates for 
three years has been 52,027 tons in 
1907; 45,747 in 1908, and 68,746 in 1909. 
In 1909 nail plates were rolled in 13 
mills, while five were idle. All these 
plants use the plates made by them in 
the manufacture of cut nails or spikes. 


NAILS 


The production of cut nails and spikes 
in 1909 was 1,207,597 kegs of 100 Ib. 
each; 307,688 kegs being made of iron 
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IRON BLOOMS AND BILLETS 


The production of iron blooms and 
billets in 1909, either from pig iron, or 
from, pig and scrap, was 56,365 long 
tons; 1666 tons being made with coal, 
and 54,699 tons with charcoal. Of the 
total, 46,772 tons were for use in the 
makers’ mills and 9593 tons for sale. 
The production has not been increasing; 
there were 94,999 tons of blooms made 
in 1906; 84,623 in 1907; 55,973 in 1908, 
and 56,365 tons last year. 

Forges for the manufacture of blooms 
and billets direct from iron ore have not 
been in operation in the United States 
since 1901, in which year the blooms and 
billets so made amounted to 2310 gross 
tons, against 4292 tons in 1900 and 3142 
tons in 1899, all made in New York. All 
the Catalan forges in the United States 
have long been abandoned. 


Mineral Production of Peru 


The accompanying table, compiled by 
Consul General Eduardo’ Higginson, 
gives in metric tons and kilograms the 
mineral output of Peru from 1903 to 
1908, inclusive. 











MINERAL PRODUCTION OF PERU. 


cp 





Product. 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 

oat — eee tee eee eee cee e ees 36,920 59,920 75,308 79,969 185.565 311,122 
Cru e « Ne 5 tae cc te 37,079 38,683 49,700 70,832 | 100,184 125,948 
Gold, kg................ 0. 000s. 1,078 601 777 1,247 778 977 
Silver, tons. . etait oe 171 145 191 230 208 199 
Copper, tons eee 9,497 9,504 12,213 13,474 20,681 19,854 
RMR vaddes os cede caesar 1,302 2,209 1,476 2,569 5,525 | 2,633 
RUNES UM oe ooo oss ares wisi aed Sahn Me S, 12 48 | 
DN eG wensvdcsavecsecech answers eos SEE ciao . oc Eee 
EIEN Sl 622 ine 65 cen bccase Rh hse os 1,554 2,304 1,500 | 1,822 
Salt, tons. EE ey en en 17 ,637 18,545 21,038 20,226 21,592 | 21,899 
Borax, tons, ............ 2,466 2,675 1,954 2,598 2,451 | 2,870 
I a ai. icin sed Visa oA Ao an mene itech 4 1,830 1,880 

TOON esc cok epicececl Kan oce Dot is nt ee E 92 114 | wih. 12 
Weneee AO (OBR. CS... oo och tase Gps ee Uh ek te 73 | 450 





and 899,909 of steel. This includes only 
nails and spikes cut from plate, and not 
forged spikes or horseshoe nails. There 
were 13 cut nail works active during the 
year and nine idle. 

The production of wire nails in 1909 
was 13,725,053 kegs of 100 Ib. each, all 
made of steel. These nails were made 
in 44 active plants, five mills being idle 
throughout the year. 

The production of nails fur four years 
past has been as follows, in kegs of 100 
Ib. each: . 

















Cut Nails. Wire Nails. 

ya c 

| Kegs. |Per cent. Kegs. /|Per cent. 
1906. .| 1,189,239 9.4 11,486,647; 90.6 
1907..) 1,109,138 8.7 11,731,044; 91.3 
1908. . 956,182 8.2 10,662,972) 91.8 
1909. -| 1,207 ,597 8.1 91.9 


13,725,053) 91. 
' 





The totals of all kinds were 12.675,886 
kegs in 1906; 12,840,182 in 1907; 11.- 
619,154 in 1908, and 14,932,650 kegs in 
1909. Exports in 1909 were 22,256,458 
Ib. cut nails and 68,668,654 Ib. wire 
nails. 


The commercial value of the mineral 
output is as follows for the year 1908: 
Coal, £140,784; crude oil, £326,547; gold, 
£133,036; silver, £651,191; copper, 
£1,023,631; lead, £20,203- bismuth, 
£1908; quicksilver, £491; salt, £21,899; 
borax, £26,400; antimony, £151; vanad- 
ium ore, £72,000; total, £2,418,241. It 
will be seen from these figures that the 
value of the copper production of Peru 
is almost one-half that of the total min- 
eral output. The copper tonnage has in- 
creased from 9497 metric tons in 1903 to 
19,854 tons in 1908. The copper and 
silver combined comprise over two-thirds 
the value of the total mineral product of 
the country. Crude oil occupies a third 
position, while gold ranks fourth. It is 
only in recent years that any sulphur 
has been produced in Peru, and within 
the last three years antimony and van- 
adium have been recognized as commer- 
cial products. 


The Cananea Consolidated company 
will use California fuel oil instead of 
Texas oil. The daily consumption, 
which is about 800 bbl., will be increased. 
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Telluride Ore in Canada 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A discovery of importance in the new 
goldfields of Quebec and Ontario, north 
of Lake Temiskaming, is announced by 
the Department of Mines of Quebec. In 
the course of a brief examination for the 
department of the Opasatica field, Robert 
Harvie observed that in many cases the 
free gold was associated with a steel- 
gray mineral of high metallic luster. 
Analysis has shown the mineral to be 
sylvanite, a telluride of gold and silver. 
This is the first instance of a telluride 
being found in Canada east of British 
Columbia. 

The few descriptions available show 
that the geology of the newer fields at 
Larder lake and Porcupine are similar to 
that of Opasatica, and it is possible that 
tellurides will be found at these places 
also. In fact, in several articles on the 
Porcupine district mention is made of 
seemingly lean veins giving high assays, 
which may well be due to the presence 
of tellurides. The prospectors have here- 
tofore been content to judge the value of 
an ore largely by the presence or lack of 
visible gold, but fire assays will now be 
absolutely necessary; further, the neces- 
sity for the treatment of telluride ores 
will have to be kept in mind. 


Huasteca Petroleum and Waters- 
Pierce Oil Contract 


Los ANGELES CORRESPONDENCE 


The Huasteca Petroleum Company, 
controlled by the Mexican Petroleum 
Company, Ltd., of Delaware, operating 
south of Tampico, Mexico, entered into 
a contract on Oct. 11 with the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, whereby it agrees 
to furnish to the latter company 2,500,- 
000 bbl. of oil within the next five years, 
the price to be 92%c. per bbl. By the 
terms of the contract the Huasteca com- 
pany will be allowed to deliver the first 
million barrels as fast as it chooses; after 
that it must deliver at least one-half the 
capacity of the Waters-Pierce refineries 
at Tampico. The outside limit for the 
delivery of the first million barrels is one 
year, on which the Waters-Pierce com- 
pany has made a prepayment of $500,- 
000. From the date of the contract, Oct. 
11, up to the end of that month, 150,000 
bbl. had been delivered, and delivevies 
are now being made at the rate of 6000 
bbl. per day. The contract provides that 
if the Waters-Pierce company cannot take 
the oil as fast as it can be delivered, the 
Huasteca company will be allowed to 
store the product in its tanks, charging 
for storage Ic. per bbl. per month. 
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Well No. 7 of the Huasteca company, 
brought in during September, has been 
flowing from 20,000 to 30,000 bbl. per 
day. All attempts to shut off the flow 
have so far resulted in failure. The pres- 
sure gage now reads 300 Ib. per sq.in. 
At 350 to 400 Ib. the oil comes up around 
the casing and seep holes. The attempt 
will be made to shut in this well at 575 
Ib. pressure, the same as that of well 
No. 6, one-half mile toward the south. 

The company’s pipe line to Tampico 
has a capacity of 26,400 bbl. per day. 
The supply of oil has filled all of the 
storage capacity at Tampico in addition 
to three tanks (55,000 bbl. each) of the 
Waters-Pierce company. Additional stor- 
age capacity is being completed at the 
rate of one large steel tank every 10 
days; ground is being broken for two 
reservoirs of reinforced concrete to have 
a capacity of 500,000 bbl. each. On the 
completion of this work the company will 
have a storage capacity of 1,500,000 bbl. 
The Mexican Central Railroad is taking 
12,000 bbl. per day at Tampico. 


Completion of the Roosevelt Deep 
Drainage Tunnel 


The completion of the Roosevelt drain- 
age tunnel to the El Paso. shaft 
at Cripple Creek, Colo., is regarded 
as the most important development 
of the year in Colorado mining. 
Connection was made on Nov. 18. The 
cost of this tunnel was approximately 
$540,000. The tunnel with its further ex- 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ROOSEVELT 
DRAINAGE TUNNEL. 
Name. 


El Paso Consolidated 

Mary McKinney 

Elkton Consolidated 

Portland 

Golden Cycle 

Granite Gold 

Vindicator Consolidated 

U. S. Reduction and Refining 
Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek Ry. 
Midland Terminal Railway ) 


Florence & Cripple Creek Ry. § 
Strong Gold 
Work Mining 
Cc. K. & N. Mining 
Eagle Ore 
Gold Dollar Consolidated 
STEIN 5s oa: «die ©0054-0100 .0 0 
Doctor-Jack Pot 
Gold Sovereign 

INDEPENDENT CONTRIBUTORS. 
Stratton’s Cripple Creek 
Copeland Sampling 
Colorado Springs Clearing House.... 
Colorado Springs Mining Stock Assn. 
First National Bank. Cripple Creek. . 
Victor Bank 
City Bank of Victor 
Cripple Creek State Bank 
Cresson Consolidated 


Amount. 


80,000 
80,000 
53,333 
33,333 
20,000 
20,000 
16,667 
16,667 


16,667 


13,500 
5,000 
5,000 
6,667 
7,500 
2,500 
3,500 
1,000 


10,000 
2.500 
5,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 


ne OR PROT RENEE E ABE $540,667 


tensions is expected to drain th¢ mines 
of the district to a depth of 730 
ft. below the present water level. 
The total length of the tunnel is approx- 
imately three miles. The’ rock (Pike’s 
Peak granite) is so solid that except for 
a short distance near the portal no tim- 
bering has been required. The size of 
the tunnel will permit its use for trans- 
portation with a double track, but this 
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will not be practicable unless a mill is 
built at the portal to handle the ore. 

Voluntary subscriptions provided the 
funds needed in the construction of this 
tunnel. The Cripple Creek Drainage and 
Tunnel Company was organized in Aug- 
ust, 1906, under the laws of Colorado 
and was authorized to issue 1,000,000 
shares, par value, $1. The accompany- 
ing table shows the list of companies who 
contributed to the construction of this 
tunnel. The work on the tunnel began 
in May, 1907, and most of its was done 
under contract by A. E. Carlton. 


Mineral Output of Ontario 


The output of the metal mines and 
works, of Ontario, for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1910, is given by the On: 
tario Bureau of Mines, as follows: Gold, 
1390 oz.; silver, 19,791,033 0z.; cobalt 
(paid for), 275 tons; copper, 7168 tons; 
nickel, 13,905 tons; iron ore, 120,358 
tons; iron pyrites, 16,454 tons; pig iron, 
319,698 tons; zinc ore, 700 tons. 

Shipments from silver mines aggre- 
gated 23,824 tons, of which 19,121 tons 
were ore, and 4703 tons concentrates, the 
former averaging 768 oz. per ton and the 
latter 990 oz. Gowganda contributed 
402 tons of ore, Elk Lake 17 tons, South 
Lorrain nine. There was a small pro- 
duction from the Lake Superior district, 
the remainder being from Cobalt. The 
production for the corresponding nine 
months of 1909 was 18,751,549 ounces. 

Gold production shows an increase, the 
greater proportion of the output being 
from Porcupine. The value of the gold 
produced during the first nine months of 
1909 was $18,926. The nickel output has 
increased by 56 per cent. and copper by 
28 per cent. The pig-iron output is also 
substantially larger. 


Webb City Smelting and Manu- 


facturing Company 


The new lead smeltery at Webb City, 
Mo., is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion in December. The plant has storage 
bins for 3000 tons of ore, six “jumbo” 
hearth-furnaces, in a building 80x28 ft., 
arranged in a single line, each furnace 
having an estimated capacity for 14 tons 
of ore per 24 hours, and two blast fur- 
naces. 

The hearth-furnaces discharge their 
smoke into a tower 40 ft. high, whence it 
goes to 23 “goosenecks,” each 25 ft. high, 
having a total length of 1150 ft., and de- 
livering to the baghouse. 

The baghouse is 50x72 ft., 40 ft. high, 
comprising five rooms, each 10 ft. wide. 
The baghouse contains a total of 720 
bags. 

The capacity of the plant is estimated 
at 500 tons of ore per week. Its cost 
fas been about $60,000. 
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Minas Pedrazzimi Operations near Arnizpe, Sonora 


High-grade Silver Ore in Rhyolite. Mine Produces Noteworthy Speci- 
mens of Stephanite and Polybasite, the Result of Secondary Enrichment 





BY EDWARD lL. 


The geology and operation of Las 
Chispas mine,’ the principal property of 
the Minas Pedrazzini Gold and Silver 
Mining Company, near Arizpe, Sonora, 
Mexico, was described briefly in the 
JourNAL, Nov. 21, 1908, by B. E. Rus- 
sell. Amoreintimate knowledge ofthe con- 
ditions in the mines as exposed in the 
Chispas workings, as well as in the Wil- 
liam Tell workings, throws further light 
on the geology of the Chispas and Wil- 
liam Tell veins. The latter vein outcrops 
about 300 ft. west of the Chispas vein 
and is nearly parallel to its strike, but 
as its dip is flatter, it is distant about 400 
ft. from the Chispas vein on the 600- 
ft. level. Both veins are tapped by the 
San Gotardo adit which connects with 
the Locarno, Chispas, San Luis and La 
Central workings on the 600-ft. level. 
These workings are all on different ore- 
shoots of the Chispas vein, which is 
opened more than 3000 ft. on the San 
Gotardo level. 


CountrY Rock Is RHYOLITE 


The country rock as exposed in most 
of the workings of the Chispas and Wil- 
liam Tell veins is rhyolite, which in many 
places is brecciated, the fragments vary- 
ing from a fraction of an inch up to one 
inch or more in length. The ryholite 
where brecciated is again cemented by 
secondary silica and close to the vein there 
are occasional fragments of volcanic tuff, 
which are included between fragments of 
the rhyolite. The rhyolite, both in its 
original and brecciated form, lies in two 
beds, so far as has been discovered, 
which vary in thickness from 300 to 400 
ft. These beds dip slightly to the south 
in the northern part of the mine and rise 
again in the southern part of the mine, 
where the dip of the bed is toward the 
north. Between the two beds of rhyolite 
is a bed of volcanic tuff, which has been 
altered by secondary silica. Above the 
upper bed of rhyolite, which has been 
much more brecciated than the lower bed, 
there is a layer of a similar volcanic tuff, 
while close to the surface the volcanic 
tuff and the rhyolite lie in contorted 


masses rather than in any well defined 
beds. 


CHISPAS VEIN IN FAULT FISSURE 


The line of the fissure forming the 
Chispas vein, marks the occurrence of a 
Slight vertical fault, in which the east 
wall of the vein has moved up 18 to 20 ft. 
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with reference to the position of the 
rocks in the west wall. There are a num- 
ber of cross fissures running northeast 
and southwest, while the main fissure 
runs from northwest to southeast. There 
has been no faulting along the linesof the 
cross fissures. 

The movement along the William Teil 
vein has been more extensive and the 
hanging-wall of that vein is more dis- 
tinctly marked than either wall of the 
Chispas vein and in many places shows 
all the characteristics of a well defined 
fault. The filling in the Chispas vein is 
quartz, which in some places includes 
fragments of the rhyolite, and below the 
200-ft. level, the mineralization consists 
of pyrite, polybasite, stephanite, argen- 
tite and occasional chalcopyrite in small 
quantities. No galena or blende has been 
found in the vein. 


STEPHANITE AND POLYBASITE SPECIMENS 


The stephanite and polybasite carry a 
smaller proportion of gold than the ar- 
gentite. Some native gold has been 
found in the upper level, where the ar- 
gentite has been changed to cerargyrite. 
The crystalline specimens of the silver 
minerals are especially noteworthy in this 
vein. What is probably the largest single 
specimen of stephanite in the world was 
presented by Mr. Pedrazzini to the Eg- 
leston collection at the Columbia School 
of Mines, where there are also to be 
found a number of other specimens of 
polybasite and stephanite, as well as a 
remarkable specimen representing the 
transition of an argentite crystal into 
cerargyrite and a fine specimen of em- 
bolite. The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York has also, from 
this mine, what is probably the largest 
mass of polybasite crystals ever taken 
out in one piece. This originally weighed 
over 65 lb., but was broken into two parts 
during the time that it was in transit 
from Sonora to. New York. 


SECONDARY ENRICHMENT EVIDENT 


The formation of such large crystals 
and masses of the sulphides and an- 
timonides of silver undoubtedly origin- 
ated in a secondary’ mineralization. 
The occurrence has continued from about 
the 200-ft. level, where the chlorides be- 
gin to be replaced by sulphides, down to 
a depth of 900 ft. below the outcrop, 
which corresponds to a depth of about 
600 ft. below the point where water first 
began to be found in quantity, 

There are horizontal zones in the sul- 
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phide orebodies which are entirely 
leached, the fissures being quite open and 
2 to 3 ft. in width, with a series of vugs 
extending across it. These are lined with 
barren quartz only, which in places as- 
says 6 to 7 oz. of silver with only a trace 
of gold. Immediately above and below 
these zones, rich deposits of the sulph- 
antimonides have been found, so that it 
is difficult to form an opinion as to whether 
the original contents were leached from 
the now barren zone and redeposited at 
a higher level, or at a lower level. 

In either case, there must have been 
sudden changes in the water level of the 
mineral-bearing solution, because the line 
of demarcation between the comparative- 
ly barren vein filling and the rich ore is 
sharply drawn. Some idea of the rapid- © 
ity of these changes may be had from 
a particular stope which I have in mind, 
where after raising 50 ft. with an average 
width of vein of 2% ft., not assaying 
over 11 oz. of silver, the raise suddeniv 
came into 5 ft. of ore averaging 2000 oz. 
per ton across the entire face. Two 
hundred feet to the southeast of the stope 
in question, there is a working on the 
same vein which averaged but a compar- 
atively few ounces across a 4-ft. vein. 
However, at a depth of 35 ft. the vein 
widened to 7 ft., in which thefé was a 
center band, 8 in. thick, composed almost 
entirely of pyrargyrite. On each side 
was a rib of quartz, outside of which 
were streaks of two to three inches of 
argentite mixed with quartz, which, in the 
open vugs, was highly crystallized 


INFLUENCE OF WALL ROCKS 


An examination of the wall rocks had 
been carefully made to determine wheth- 
er these changes of mineralization at dif- 
ferent levels could have been due to dif- 
ferences in the wall rock. At first it 
seemed almost certain that the precious 
metals were much lower, or, in fact, al- 
most entirely absent, where the vein 
passed into the layers of volcanic tuff, 
since almost all the bonanza ore had 
been discovered in the rhyolite breccia. 

Further development of the mine has 
shown that in some cases rich ore has 
been found in the same fissures, but well 
within the limits of the beds of volcanic 
tuff. For several years the best ore was 
found in the brecciated rhyolite and the 
orebodies were narrower and of much 
lower grade where the rhyolite was solid. 
Within the last few months there has 
been developed a body of high-grade ore 
at a most unexpected place in solid rhyo- 
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lite, away from both the brecciated zone 
and the volcanic tuff. 


Deposits DuE To ASCENDING SOLUTIONS 


‘It is my opinion that the silver min- 
erals were deposited by rising solutions 
and that the variation in the amount of 
sulphides deposited, compared to the 
amount of silica, has been due to the 
varying conditions of pressure and the 
rapidity with which the solutions were 
able to rise. In general the bed of al- 
tered volcanic tuff, being a tougher and 
closer-grained rock than the rhyolite, has 
only fissured to a small extent and the 
walls of the fissures in no case fell so 
far apart as they did where the fissures 
cross the rhyolite. The rhyolite, being a 
more friable rock, appears to have broken 
up readily, resulting in larger fissures, 
where more silica and sulphides could 
be deposited than in the narrow fissures 
in the close grained volcanic tuff. 

There is one place in the mine where 
the vein is crossed at a slight angle by a 
narrow, almost vertical, dike. The silver- 
bearing minerals at several levels con- 
tinue right up to the point of intersec- 
tion of the dike and the vein, but do not 
continue along the sides of the dike 
where the wall of the vein is almost co- 
incident with the edge of the dike. The 
mineralization again takes place only at 
a little distance from the other side of 
the dike. It would, therefore, appear that 
the dike was of later occurrence than the 
formation of the vein and that the min- 
eral solutions themselves bore no rela- 
tion to the dike. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The present development at 100 to 300 
ft. below the adit level (700 to 900 ft. 
below the outcrop) will, before long, 
throw more light upon the mineral oc- 
currences. The lowest of the recent ex- 
ploration work has again opened a brec- 
ciated rhyolite. The development work 
100 ft. below the adit level has shown 
a peculiar mixture of minerals in a vein 
about 2% ft. wide, of which about 10 in. 
constitutes a streak of high-grade ore car- 
rying both native silver and argentite. 
Next to the argentite is a well defined 
streak of solid red- hematite which car- 
ries as high as 1500 oz. silver per ton, as 
argentite. The peculiarity of this occur- 
rence is the finding of oxide of iron at 
such a depth below the original water 
level of the mine. 

Since Mr. Russell’s article reviewed 
only the work that had been done at the 
mine during the first year after the incor- 
poration of the Minas Pedrazzini Com- 
pany (February, 1907,to February, 1908), 
it may be interesting to refer to the ac- 
companying table which compares three 
years’ work. 


PLANS TO WorK LOW-GRADE ORE 


The variation of output of first-class or 
shipping ore is one of the disadvantages 
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in the operation of “bonanza” mines. It 
has, therefore, been the aim of the man- 
agement to open as rapidly as possible 
the mineralized zones which can produce 
steady quantities of lower-grade milling 
ore and in this way operate the mine and 
mill on a profitable basis, independently 
of the discovery df bonanzas. In order to 
carry out this general scheme it was 
found necessary, during the last two 
years, to double the capacity of the mill 
which has now been increased to 20 
stamps and while the new stamps were 
*being added, the battery blocks of the 
original 10 stamps were changed from 
wood to concrete, so that the entire mill 
is now on a concrete foundation. The 
mill engine has been replaced by a 130- 
h.p. engine. The pan and settler ca- 
pacity has been increased, although it is 
probable that pan amalgamation will be 
superseded by cyaniding. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 


Since the description of this mine pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL in 1908, the aérial 
tramway. at that time under consideration, 


THREE YEARS’ WORK 


Mine: 
Development work, feet... ... 
First-class ore, tons... 
Second-class ore, tons. . 
Mill: 
Ore milled, tons........ - 
Concentrate produced, tons 
Production of gold, ounces. 
Production of silver, ounces. . 


has been installed. It is a double-rope 
Bleichert tram with a capacity of 8 tons 
per hour. This tramway brings down the 
oak fuel from a mountain range about 
2400 ft. higher than the mine and _ its 
length is slightly over four miles. At the 
same time that fuel is being brought 
down from the mountain, the tramway 
has a capacity of taking up about one ton 
per hour of sacked ore or concentrates, 
which by being delivered at the upper 
terminal of the tramway, can be trans- 
ported to the Nacozari railroad with a 
haul of about 50 miles, as against being 
shipped to the west from the Chispas 
camp, a distance of 75 or 80 miles to the 
Scnora railroad. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


The mining plant has been much im- 
proved in the last two years, a new com- 
pressor having been installed as well as 
a larger boiler plant, machine shdp and 
ice plant. The electric-light plant has 
also been increased. The question of wa- 
ter supply for the enlarged mill and also 
for the larger boiler plants was solved 
by putting in a compound pump at the 
Sonora river and pumping through a pipe 
line about 13,000 ft. in length with a 
rise of about 670 ft. from the river to the 
mill reservoirs. On account of the larger 
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tonnage that will be treated, the 14-mile 
surface tramway, from the second-class 
stock pile to the mill, has been relaid 
with heavier rails and the gage changed 
to 24 inches. The 16-cu.ft. mine cars, 


- formerly used, have been replaced by 30- 


cu.ft. gable-bottom cars, which will be 
hauled in trains of six by a gasolene loco- 
motive. It is expected that not less than 
1200 tons per month will be milled and 
if the directors of the company decide on 
the immediate installation of a cyanide 
plant, it is hoped to have same in opera- 
tion by the spring of 1911. This cyanide 
plant will have to be designed not only 
of sufficient capacity to take care of the 
current tonnage of slimes and tailings, 
but also will have to treat a certain pro- 
portion each day of the accumulated 
slimes and tailings which are at the San 
Gotardo mill and which probably amount 
to about 12,000 tons. 

It is probable that from the develop- 
ment of the William Tell and Chispas 
veins only, the output of the Minas Pe- 
Grazzini company in the year 19i1 will be 
not less than 1,500,000 oz. of silver and 


AT LAS CHISPAS MINE. 


For Year Ended 


Feb. 1, 1908.]Feb. 1, 1909.]Feb. 1, 1910. 


3,433 
928 
4,232 


3,286 
179 
4,876 
656,882 


4,170 
827 
4,648 


3,064 
191 
4,189 
573,448 


4,306 
705 
4,709 
3,540 
186 
3,645 
484,746 


12,000 to 13,000 oz. of gold with a pos- 
sibility of these figures being surpassed 
if the cyanide plant is installed. 


Iron Ore Production in Missouri 


According to Red Book figures, com- 
piled by Supervising Statistician A. T. 
Edmonston, the amount of Missouri iron 
ore marketed in 1909 was 131,827 tons, 
valued at $278,182. The price per ton 
ranged from $1.50 to $3. The larger part 
of this ore is from the following counties, 
each of which produced more than 10,000 
tons: Crawford, Dent, Franklin, Howell, 
Phelps and St. Francois. The shipments 
for 1908 were 98,414 tons. 

Years ago the State ranked high in this 
commodity. Iron mountain, in St. Fran- 
cois county, was then one of the chief 
sources of supply. When iron ore began 
to depreciate in value the mines of the 
State shut down. Three years ago work 
oi the deposits in and around Iron moun- 
tain, was resumed and since then ship- 
ments have been increasing. 


Alfred Brun reports that some lavas 
from Krakatoa contain one-half their vol- 
ume of occluded gas, of which about half 
is chlorine, hydrochloric acid and sul- 
phur-monochloride. 
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The Buddle as a Concentrator of Copper Slimes 








To the older millmen the buddle is well 
known, but among the younger men it is 
generally considered as one of the obso- 
lete concentrating machines to be found 
only in textbooks of the art. In a great 
measure this is crue, for the buddle has 
almost disappeared from use in modern 
milling plants, although it is by no means 
certain that the many patented devices 
for the treatment of slimes are any more 
efficient than the buddle, the first slime- 
saving device which forced itself into 
prominence. 

The disrepute of the buddle came from 
the fact that the early millmen did not 
understand its true nature and tried re 
use it for treating sands as well as 
slimes. The buddle is not adapted to 
the treatment of the coarse feed, and 
therefore soon fell into disrepute; in fact 
it has become considered an indication 


by two strong lines of faulting, which 
became when they were mineralized, re- 
spectively, foot- and hanging-wall veins. 
In the shattered mass of quartzite be- 
tween the two veins are many hair lines 
representing false cleavages induced by 
the tremendous pressure to which the 
rock was subjected. The mineral-bearing 
solutions had no solvent action upon the 
quartzite, as upon the porphyry, so the 
copper minerals were precipitated only 
in the open spaces already existing in 
the rock; in plates of some thickness 
along the planes of brecciation, and as 


mere films along the hair-like lines of ¢ 


the false cleavage. 

When the quartzite is crushed, the 
chalcocite plates shatter badly, yet most 
of the chalcocite remains coarse enough 
so that it can be concentrated upon Wil- 
fley tables. The films of chalcocite along 





BubDDLE AT THE OHIO CopPER MILL, LARK, UTAH 


of “fossilhood” in the millman to use 4 
buddle. 

The work at the Ohio Copper mill, at 
Lark, Utah, during the eight months that 
the mill has been in operation, has indi- 
cated that there are great possibilities 
for the buddle. This installation at the 
Ohio Copper mill is at present, I believe, 
one of the few large installations of bud- 
dles in the United States. There the 
buddle is being tested out in such a 
thorough manner that the real possibil- 
ities of its use are being demonstrated. 


OrE TREATED AT THE OHIO MILL MAKES 
SLIMES 


The Ohio ore is a mineralization of a 
fairly pure quartzite which has been 
much shattered and broken up, probably 
by the neighboring intrusion of monzon- 
ite. 


The zone of shattering is bounded 


the lines of false cleavage scale off dur- 
ing crushing and form impalpable slimes. 
It is the portion of the pulp that con- 
tains these slimes that is treated as suc- 
cessfully upon the buddles, as upon any 
of the concentrating machines tried. 


RESULTS WITH BUDDLE As GOOD AS WITH 
ISBELL VANNER 


The buddle effects a saving of about 
20 per cent. of the copper in the heads, 
and while this may seem a low recovery 
to those who have not carefully studied 
slime concentration, nevertheless it is as 
good as most plants are doing upon this 
character of pulp. The buddle has al- 
ready been thoroughly tried out in the 
treatment of this pulp against the Isbell 
vanner, and it has been found to do fully 
as good work as that machine, while 





both its first cost and the cost of its up- 
keep and operation are far less. 

The Isbell vanner is the latest appar- 
atus to attract attention for slime concen- 
tration. It is a vanner of the Frue type, 
but of improved mechanical design. 
The improvement consists in the way 
in which the table part of the van- 
ner is supported. The Isbell van- 
ner will be used in the Ray Con- 
solidated and Chino mills to save the 
slimed sulphides in the pulp from the 
chilean mills. That the buddle has been 
able to hold its own against this expen- 
sive and uptodate machine is no mean 
recommendation. However, it is not 
certain that the Isbell vanner is in effect 
superior to the old Frue machine, though 
it preserves the gentle action of 
the latter, which permits the bed on 
the belt to become, camparatively speak- 
ing, dead. It is still a mooted point 
whether the slight oscillation that is ob- 
tained in the Johnston type of vanner 
is not better in slime treatment. 


WILFLEY, CHRISTENSEN AND CRAVEN 
MACHINES ALSO TESTED 


The buddle has also been tested 
against the Wilfley slimer and _ the 
Christensen table, and has done better 
work than either of the two, the first of 
which is well known to millmen, while 
the other is a table with saw-tooth rifles 
on the deck and a cam and lever head 
motion. The Christensen table is 
entirely too violent in its action for the 
successful treatment of these slimes. 

Some tests against the Craven have 
also been started, but have not progressed 
far enough to throw much light upon 
the matter. The Craven table consists of 
a traveling canvas belt inclined toward 
one edge and reciprocated in the direc- 
tion of belt travel by an eccentric head 
motion. This reciprocation, while it lacks 
the differential motion that characterizes 
the Wilfley movement, has tie effect of 
livening the bed and so gives the slimes 
a chance to come in contact with the belt. 
The table has promise, but so far the 
buddle has done as well as the Craven 
table. 

The main advantages that will encour- 
age the use of the buddle are: Its 
cheapness; large capacity; and low cost 
for upkeep. The machine can be built 
at the mill, as all of the patents covering 
this device have expired, and at about 
one-third the first cost of a Wilfiey table. 
A 20-ft. buddle has the capacity of three 
ordinary slime tables. It is a balanced 
machine and the power required to rotate 
it is small, less than one-third of a horse- 
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power being required to operate a 20-ft. 
machine. Repairs amount to practically 
nothing as wear is confined to the step 
bearing, the upper bearing and the driv- 
ing gear. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF DESIGN 
OuHI0o BUDDLES 


The buddles at the Ohio mill have a 
reinforced deck of expanded metal on 
which a surface of cement is laid. The 
surface is given a slope of % in. to 1 ft. 
With such a slope it was necessary to 
put the cement on dry enough so that it 
would not run. When applied the cement 
would appear dry on top, but upon work- 
ing it with a trowel the moisture would 
in time show at the surface, which was 
then smoothed off with a straightedge. 
This gave what appears to be an even 
surface to the table, but this really has 
many irregularities so that Mr. Kidney 
is planning to grind it smooth by means 
of an emery wheel rotated at a high 
speed upon a shaft, parallel with the 
generating line of the cone, and along 
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has been found, however, that the thick- 
ness of the feed has little, if any, effect 
upon the extraction effected. The ma- 
chines make tailings, middlings and a 
concentrate product. The middlings are 
returned to the Wilfley tables, the tail 


product from six of which is being fed- 


to each buddle after it has been settled in 
six 9-ft. Callow cones. 


CONCENTRATES Lost IN WASHING 


The main loss on the buddle occurs 
during washing off the final silica from 
the sulphides. The manner of supplying 
this wash water seems to matter little. 
For instance, the ingenious method used 
by Evans of applying the wash water in 
a sheet pouring from a plate of metal 
quite near the surface of the buddle, 
and whose edge followed a curve ap- 
proaching the evolute of a circle, was no 
more effective in decreasing the losses 
than was the use of a perforated pipe 
fiom which numerous jets are directed 
at a slight obliquity with the rays of the 
cone and opposite the direction of rota- 
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DETAILS OF BuDDLE UseED AT OHIO CopPER MILL 


which it slowly feeds up the buddle in- 
cline. The use of a top surface of 
Keene cement, such as is used in archi- 
tectural work for making imitation mar- 
ble is also proposed. The results ob- 
tained will be of great interest. 

An accompanying halftone and line 
drawing show the design of the buddle 
used at the Ohio Copper mill. The ce- 
ment surface is 2 in. thick, but need not 
be over an inch thick if it can be put 
on as thin as that. The step bearing is 
fitted with an ordinary grease cup. The 
feed distributor is held to the timbers 
carrying the upper bearings, by means of 
a grip ring, while steel fingers are fur- 
nished for cutting-off holes, as desired, in 
the distributer box. The buddle at the 
Ohio mill makes one revolution in 72 
sec., and treats about 12 tons of dry slime 
per day, but has a capacity of 15 tons 
without crowding. 

There are six buddles in the completed 
half of the mill. The feed water for the 
buddles comes from the overflow of the 
Callow cones, used to settle the feed. It 


tion. This method of applying the final 
wash water is used in the Ohio mill. 

Mr. Kidney is planning to retreat the 
tailings from one buddle on a second and 
possibly a third buddle. Possibly it may 
be well to make a dirty concentrate on 
the buddle and retreat this on some de- 
vice like the Craven table where a gentle 
washing action and regulation can be ob- 
tained while removing the silica. 

The main drawback to the buddle is 
the large floor space it requires, but, 
considering its capacity, this is really lit- 
tle more than that taken up by other 
slime-saving devices when the area con- 
sumed by walkways is included. More- 
over, when treating a simple slimd pulp, 
such as comes from copper ores, it would 
be no disadvantage to use multiple-deck 
buddles, thus greatly decreasing the floor 
space required. 


The Bureau of American Republics at 
Washington is engaged in the preparation 
of a new handbook on Mexico. Francisco 
A. Godoy is in charge of the work. 
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New Mixing and Heating Apparatus 


The problem of mixing chemical solu- 
tions with water frequently arises in the 
metallurgical and chemical industries and 
has been solved up to this time in various 
ways, according to local conditions. 

An apparatus for mixing chemical solu- 
tions with water has just been put on the 
market by the Schiitte & K6érting Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. 

The working of this apparatus is easily 
understood from the sketch. The chemi- 
cal solution contained in the storage tank 
flows through a float valve into a small 
tank from which it is lifted by a water- 
jet eductor and discharged through the 
heater. In the eductor the solution is in- 
timately mixed with the water. Passing 


Water 
Discharge 


Condenser 


MIXING AND HEATING APPARATUS 


into the chamber above, the mixture is 
then heated by means of steam and is fin- 
ally discharged at the top. 


Properties of Metallic Strontium 


Metallic strontium was prepared by 
B. L. Glascock by electrolysis of the 
fused chloride. It is a soft metal, of 
silvery luster, which soon tarnishes in 
air. It evolves hydrogen in contact with 
water, methyl and ethyl alcohols, aceto- 
acetic and malonic esters, or analine, and 
dissolves in ammonia, giving a blue solu- 
tion. It burns in an atmosphere of car- 
bon dioxide or illuminating gas as ener- 
getically as in air. It unites with hydro- 
gen and nitrogen to form the hydride and 
nitride. Its specific gravity appears to 
be 2.55, and the specific heat 0.742, giving 
6.5 for Dulong and Petit’s constant. 
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Proposed Requirements for Mining Securities 








Through the efforts of E. S. Mendels, 
agent of the New York Curb market and 
delegate for the State of New York, reso- 
lutions were passed by ethe American 
Mining Congress as follows: 

“That in view of the many attempts 
that are made to float on the unsuspect- 
ing public the securities of mining, oil 
and other industrial corporations, which 
are classed as wildcats, fakes and 
swindles, 

“Be it therefore resolved that :‘t is the 
sense of this congress that the following 
requirements for public information 
should be made in all cases and filed 
with the proper county or State author- 
ities and such place of filing be stated 
when issuing circulars or other matters 
relating to all companies who desire cap- 
ital for the furtherance of their enter- 
prise: 

“(1) Title (in full); (2) situation; (3) 
product of company; (4) when and 
where incorporated; (5) general office; 
(6) transfer agency, where situated; (7) 
registrar of stock (must be corporation), 
where situated; (8) stock, common 


shares authorized; (9) par value of 
same; (10) stock, common shares out- 
standing; (11) shares in treasury; (12) 
stock, preferred shares authorized; (13) 
par value of same; (14) stock, preferred 
shares outstanding; (15) shares in 
treasury; (16) dividends, rate, when de- 
clared, where payable, last dividend paid 
and amount; (17) bonds, state class of 
mortgage, when dated, when due and in- 
terest rate, when and where payable; 
(18) bonds, total issue authorized; (19) 
bonds, amount issued; (20) names of of- 
ficers and directors, address and personal 
references cf each; (21) numbers and de- 
nominations of stocks or bonds on which 
transfer has been stopped and the cause 
therefor; (22) statements of assets and 
liabilities, earnings and expenses, signed 
by an officer of the company, with seal 
attached, and sworn to. before a proper 
court officer or notary public; (23) en- 
gineer’s report, certified and sworn to; 
(24) certified copy of the charter; (25) 
maps of the property; (26) all matter 
printed or otherwise relating thereto; 
(27) certified copy of the leases; (28) 


confirmation of the titles, etc., certified; 
(29) a full and detailed balance sheet. 

“Resolved, that officials of companies, 
promoters, engineers, bankers, brokers or 
newspapers making misstatements of 
facts be reported to the Federal or State 
authorities for criminal action and that the 
use of the mails be refused and fraud 
orders issued for the protection of the 
public.” 

Mr. Mendels has embodied these reso- 
lutions and report of the action of the 
American Mining Congress in two cir- 
culars, which have been sent to subscrib- 
ers of the Curb and distributed generally 
with a view of having the resolutions 
called to the attention of all interested. 

Mr. Mendels’ work at the American 
Mining Congress in behalf of better 
methods on the mining exchanges re- 
ceived a hearty second from the officers 
and active forces of the congress, and it 
is believed that the resolutions will be 
an important step toward uniform im- 
provement in this line, and will be the 
means of extending the stricter rules now 
observed by the New York curb. 








Notes on Geology of Snow Storm Mine, Idaho 





BY GEORGE HUSTON * 








The rocks of the Coeur d’Alene region 
were laid down on a granite floor during 
a long-continued period of sedimenta- 
tion. They range from granite upward 
as follows: Pritchard slates, mostly 
gray-blue banded slate with some quartz- 
itic sandstone; the Burke formation of 
thin-bedded, greenish-gray, fine-grained 
sericitic quartzite; the Revett, a series of 
white, thick-bedded sandstones and 
quartzites; and lastly for the purposes of 
this consideration, the St. Regis, purple 
and green indurated shales and quartzitic 
sandstones. These belong to the Pre- 
cambrian (Algonkian?) period. 


OREBODIES IN REVETT FORMATION 


The Snow Storm ore occurrence is in 
the Revett formation. The copper ore 
lies in a series of tilted strata in which 
the bedding lines are distinct. The strata 
dip southwest at about 77 deg., striking 
north-northwest. The Revett rocks are 
normally, entirely silicious with no car- 
bonates in their composition. They con- 
tain no carbonaceous matter to act as a 
precipitant for copper out of solutions, 
nor are there any igneous rocks within 
three miles. Some movement has oc- 





*Mining geologist, Mullan, Ida. 


curred within the ore strata since deposi- 
tion, but this has resulted from the weak- 
ening of the rocks under the influence of 
the continued downflow of solutions, and 
the crowding of the hanging-wall toward 
the foot, from gravity. This displace- 
ment is scarcely noticeable. Aside from 
the original tilting resulting from folding 
and faulting, the formations have scarce- 
ly been disturbed. 


SNow STORM FAULT Cuts OFF BEDS ON 
EAST AND SOUTH 


Snow Storm mountain, in which the im- 
pregnated beds lie, is the south end of 
the east limb of the Granite Peak syn- 
cline, which latter has a north-south ex- 
tension of approximately eight miles’. 
Further folding and faulting, coeval with 
the great Osburn fault—the principal dis- 
location of the region running approxi- 
mately northwest and southeast—exert- 
ed a leverage against the extreme lower 
end of the synclinal limb, forcing it fur- 
ther to the east, breaking the brittle 
Revett along the plane known as the 
Snow Storm fault. This latter feather- 
edges the ends of the strata, cutting off 
the impregnated beds on the east and 





1Bull. 60-61, U. S. Geol. Surv., p. 62. 





south. The last folding and faulting 
steeply thrusted the Revett some hun- 
dreds of feet above the St. Regis, 
tilting the former into a _ south- 
west dip and_ slightly overturning 
the latter into a northeast dip. 

In the settling of the blocks, the ends 
of the lower strata of the brittle massive 
Revett, ground against the softer, more 
fissile beds of the purple St. Regis, con- 
verting the zone between into a stiff, 
tough talc seam, ranging from 4 to 10 
ft. The Revett beds in front of the talc 
seam smashed freely with the formation 
of plenty of clean-cut openings, while 
the seam made an impervious dam con- 
fining the ground water to the crushed 
area. As most of this was surface water 
under high static head, pressures met 
within the lower workings of the Snow 
Storm mine, which is developed in this 
zone, are heavy. Where the southeast 
ends of the strata of the copper beds 
abutted the smashed area, they were 
leached and the copper carried down sup- 
posedly near the talc dam of the fault. 


The evidence is conclusive that the 
faulting and tilting was later than 
the deposition of the ore. The ore 


occurrences is cut off by the Snow Storm 
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fault on the east end of the Snow 
Storm Mining Company’s holdings, 
but continues west-northwest through 
the Snowshoe, Lucky Calumet and 
Missoula Copper companies  proper- 
ties. 

In the last-named company’s ground, 
the torsion influence of the Osburn 
fault-system leverage, dies out and the 
copper-bearing strata continue their nor- 
mal direction northward. 


CopPER MINERALS IMPREGNATE REVETT 
SEDIMENTS 


A close examination of the Revett for- 
mation, from the southeast limits of the 
Snow Storm property to a point six miles 
north, shows it to be impregnated from 
top to bottom with chalcopyrite, mala- 
chite and secondary copper minerals, 
even where the formation is lying flat. 
The Revett sediments appear to be an 
old worked-over sea beach, certain of 
the sandstone beds of which were well 
impregnated with copper minerals at the 
time of the formation. With the folding 
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and faulting the beds were given a steep 
dip to the southwest. Long-continued 
erosion, unassisted by glaciation, brought 
the ends of the strata to the surface, and 
the easily soluble copper minerals trav- 
eled downward within the bedding lim- 
its, faster than the surface was carried 
away. 

The “fault” waters introduced carbon- 
ates which percolated outwards from the 
crushed area, sealing the rock openings 
and plugging the strata against the flow 
of the copper-bearing solutions. It is 
a noteworthy fact that the copper-im- 
pregnated areas abut, and end with, the 
lime-plugged rocks, and that these latter 
are the boundary rocks on either side, 
and the southeast end of the ore strata. 
To summarize the conditions prevailing 
during the formation of the orebodies: 
There has been a downward travel of 
solution within walls, against a damming 
barrier; a deposition from comparative- 
ly quiet waters in the pore space of a 
sandstone, with the enriching. effect of a 
reconcentration from above through ox- 
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idation and erosion within the tilted min. 
eralized area. From the surface to the 
lowest levels the intensity of the copper 
impregnation gradually weakens with 
depth on the west, strengthening toward 
the east, showing the important effect of 
the damming barrier in relation to the 
deposition of the ore. 


RECONCENTRATION OF COPPER MINERALS 
Took PLACE 


The strata carrying the copper appear 
to have been porous sandstones in which 
chalcocite and bornite formed the ce- 
menting materials between the grains. 
The copper minerals were introduced 
prior to the cementing silica which met- 
amorphosed the sandstones into quartz- 
ites. The reconcentration of the copper 
minerals transformed a once low-grade 
succession of impregnated strata into a 
zone of commercial copper ore carrying 
from 4.5 per cent. copper upward with 
6 to 8 oz. silver per ton, the iron content 
being less than 1% per cent. and the 
remainder practically pure silica. 


Notes on Zinc-Lead Mining in Missouri 


JOPLIN CORRESPONDENCE 


The 10 months of 1910 in the Jop- 
lin district have been disappointing as 
to the results of the new tariff law. This 
district in 1909, with only three months 
under the tariff, sold 230,322 tons of 
blende at an average of $41.06; 24,229 
tons of calamine at $23.24 and 37,727 
tons of galena at $54.97, a total of $12,- 
090,815. In 1910, under the tariff, there 
have been sold 226,464 tons of blende at 
an average of $41.59; 19,293 tons of cala- 
mine at $25.26 and 35,804 tons of galena 
at $51.96; a total of $11,764,999. This 
shows a decrease of 3758 tons of blende, 
4936 tons of calamine and 1923 tons of 
lead, and a money decrease of $325,816. 


CLOSING OF SHEET-GROUND MINES 
REDUCES OUTPUT 


This decrease in production is largely 
due to the shutdown of the many sheet- 
ground mines. Many of them have been 
shut down permanently and the old mills 
sold. The rich sheet ground north of 
Webb City is becoming worked out and 
very few new sheet-ground mines have 
been opened. The attention of the op- 
erators has largely been given to opening 
the richer soft ground and disseminated 
orebodies. 

The Neck City camp on North fork is 
the greatest addition to the district in 
years. This camp is now producing 450 
tons of 63 per cent. zinc ore weekly and 
prospecting there is being vigorously 
prosecuted by the American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company and other large 


operators. The Toms Station camp has 
not yet reached the stage of large produc- 
tion, but some rich mines have been 
opened up there, and the American, Fed- 
erated and several other large companies 
have discovered rich orebodies. 

The Lehigh or Carl Junction camp 
shows more activity than for years, with 
the Moler-Smith, Excelsior, United Zinc 
and Kramer companies doing much de- 
velopment. The West Joplin  sheet- 
ground camp has also shown great 
growth. The Hero, Cambria, Kitty Mack, 
Hackett, Samson, Hercules, Muskingum, 
Empire and Falls City will all soon be 
producing a total of about 350 tons a 
week. The Badger-Peacock camp in 
Kansas has fallen down greatly in pro- 
duction and it does not look as if the 
camp will regain its old place. Galena 
kas about doubled its production in the 
past year, and many large companies 
have taken hold of old properties and 
are bringing them to the front again. It 
looks as if Galena would soon be produc- 
ing ore to the amount of $30,000 to $40,- 
000 per week. 

There is little activity in the Baxter- 
Quapaw camp and a high price for blende 
is all that will develop this camp as the 
deposits, though high-grade, are com- 
paratively thin. 

Miami has about worked out its known 
orebodies, except the deep ore in the 
north end of the camp. This, however, 
will never make as good a camp as the 
south end has been. 


One striking feature of the situation 
is that nearly all the development has 
been done by local men and old compan- 
ies. Little new capital has entered the 
Joplin district the past year. This is 
largely due to the fact that so much 
money has been lost in sheet-ground 
mining by outsiders who do not know the 
district. Dozens of large mills have been 
built on orebodies not developed suffi- 
ciently to determine their value, and min- 
ing engineers who know local conditions 
and deposits were seldom consulted 
before a mine was opened. Failure was 
predicted by those who knew before the 
mills started. Yet there has never been 
a better time for capital carefully placed, 
to make large returns on the investments. 


OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 


Properties are very cheap now and 
$1000 or $2000 spent in judicious drilling 
is almost sure to find an orebody that 
will warrant development. There are 
many old tracts that can be leased for 
the asking, and many miners who are 
anxious to mine for themselves. 

The district has seen three years of 
slow times, but the next two years look 
better to one posted on conditions. With 
spelter at $5.90 and “jack” at $47, with 
smelting capacity being reduced by lack 
of gas in Kansas and ore production cur- 
tailed in the Joplin district by the closing 
down of many sheet-ground mines, the 
prospect of continued high prices seems 
certain. 
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An Australian Electrolytic Copper Refinery 


Australia’s Largest Plant. 


- Kembla. 


Modern Smeltery and Refinery at Port 
Output Now Four Times Australia’s Total in 1909 
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The works of the Electrolytic Refining 
and Smelting Company of Australia, 
Ltd., is situated at Port Kembla, about 
five miles from the town of Wollongong, 
and about 50 miles south of Sydney, in 
the state of New South Wales. The 
plant is close by a small natural har- 
bor, which is made more efficient for 
shipping purposes by a heavy stone 
breakwater, erected by the Government. 
Thus, the company has both boat and 
rail for freight purposes. The district 
is an active commercial one, there being 
the Mount Kembla and Mount Keira coal 
mines, and the Mount Lyell and other 
coke works in close proximity. 

The objects of the company are the 
purchase and smelting of copper ores and 
mattes, for refining purposes. In a de- 
tailed description of the plant, the sub- 
ject naturally falls under three main 
heads, the smelting department, the tank 
house and the refining furnace, there be- 
ing also minor parts of the plant, which 
will be dealt with later. 

The plant is built on the slope of a 
hill, the ore storage and sample mill 
being on the highest level; all the ore, 
whether brought by rail or boat, is 
trucked straight to the ore storage. The 
bulk of the ore is bagged. Some, how- 
ever (such as Mount Morgan precipi- 
tates, part of the ore from Kyloe, and 
low-grade ore for converter lining), is 
trucked loose.’ A branch of the govern- 
ment line runs right up to the ore-storage 
door, while another branch runs close 
by the refining furnaces, and delivers 
the Mount Morgan blister copper right 
at the anode-furnace door. 

After passing through the sample mill, 
the ore is put on hopper trucks, and is 
run by an electric locomotive to the up- 
per floor of the reverberatory-furnace 
shed. This is on the same level as the 
ore storage. 


REVERBERATORY SMELTING 


The ore is tipped from the trucks into 
hoppers directly over the reverberatory 
furnaces. The capacity of the hoppers is 
about five tons of ore, or about seven to 
eight tons of matte. The control of the 
hoppers is from the floor of the fur- 
nace shed. 

There are two reverberatory furnaces, 
alike in every respect, but differing in 
several points of construction from the 
usual practice. The inside center line 
floor measurements are 17x34 ft., and 
their capacity is about 45 to 48 tons of 
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matte each, per 24 hours. The hearth of 
each furnace is composed of 6 in. of 
chrome tamping on top of 9-in. bricks, 
laid on edge. The walls are strength- 
ened outside with 1\4-in. iron plates, set 
into bricks at the bottom, and held in 
place at the top by means of buck stays. 
The two furnaces have flues connecting 
with the main stack, which gives at the 
furnaces a draft of about 34 in. The 
converters are also connected with the 
main stack. 

About three slags are normally taken 
off the reverberatories per 24 hours, this, 
however, varying according to the nature 
of the ores being treated. The propor- 
tions of the different ores (sulphides, ox- 
ides, carbonates, etc.), are calculated so 
that the resulting mixture shall be self- 
fluxing. If, however, from the nature of 
the ores, this is not possible, then the re- 
quisite amount of limestone is added. 


Easy DISPOSAL OF SLAG 


The reverberatory furnaces, and the 
converters are under the same roof, the 
level of the converter floor being about 
six feet below that of the reverberatory- 
furnace floor. This difference in level 
allows the slag from the furnaces to run 
straight from the tapping door through 
cast-iron troughs into specially designed 


tipping slag pots, running on the con-~ 


verter-shed level (i. e., below the level 
of the furnaces). When the slag has all 
been run off, these trucks (about six) 
are run by an electric locomotive to the 
slag dump. 

The slag from every fresh charge is 
assayed, and if the copper content goes 
above a certain percentage, it is put 
through the reverberatory furnaces again. 


CONVERTER PRACTICE 


There are two converter stands, one 
stand only being kept running continu- 
ously. The converter shells are excep- 
tionally large, and were constructed in 
Melbourne, by the Austral Otis Com- 
pany. They have electric-tilting gear. On 
the first blow after lining, they will hold 
only about 4% tons of matte, but this 
quickly mounts up to a maximum of 
nine tons after four or five blows, when 
the lining has worn thin. Fourteen tons 
has been done, but that constituted a 
record. 

The converters are of normal cylindri- 
cal shape, with slightly convex ends, and 
a movable hood. They are charged with 
a large iron ladle, lined with same ma- 
terial as the converters. This ladle, as 
well as any other haulage and lifting 
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appliance in the converter shed, is oper- 
ated by a 40-ton overhead crane, pro- 
vided with a small crane for tipping the 
ladle. The converters are supplied with 
air, at about 14-lb. pressure, from a 
turbo-compressor made by Parsons. The 
shells are lined in a pit, which brings the 
mouth of the converter on a level with 
the floor. The lining has the approxi- 
mate composition of 75 per cent. silica 
and 25 per cent. alumina, and whatever 
are the materials used, this is the ideal 
aimed at. 


REVENUE-BEARING LINING USED 


At first sandstone and clay, both fairly 
high-priced materials, were used. Of 
course, this gave an ideal lining, but its 
price put it out of the question for per- 
manent use. At present, varying propor- 
tions of the following are used: A low- 
grade copper ore, containing a good per- 
centage of alumina, a low-grade gold 
quartz, old silica bricks, sea sand, Bulli 
clay and the remains of previous linings. 

The matcrials are put through an 8x12- 
in. Hadfield crusher, and then pass 
through a heavy roller mill. They are 
thoroughly mixed and wetted by being 
passed along a chute by a helical convey- 
er, water at the same time being sprayed 
on the mixture. They are puddled up into 
a stiff mud on a mixing board, and 
tamped into the vessel by means of an 
Ingersoll air drill, fitted with a tamping 
tool, the whole being on a swinging arm. 
After lining, a wood fire, helped by a 
flexible pipe carrying compressed air, is 
lit inside the shell for drying purposes. 

The reverberatory furnaces and con- 
verters are capable of a weekly output of 
150 tons of blister. In the matter of out- 
put, the converters can more than hold 
their own with the matte from the rever- 
beratory furnaces. It is estimated that 
the converters at this plant can turn out 
1.2 tons of blister per hour, as against 
about 0.4 ton turned out per converter 
at Mount Morgan. Shells of this larger 
size are to be installed at Mount Mor- 
gan shortly. The purity of the blister 
varies from about 98.8 to 99.2 per cent. 
The copper is rough cast from the con- 
verters, and is sprayed to quicken cool- 
ing. It is then trucked to the anode fur- 
nace in the refinery-furnace shed. 


ANODE CASTING DEPARTMENT 


The anode furnace is a reverberatory 
of smaller size than those in the furnace 
shed, and possesses some distinguishing 
Its main hearth dimensions are 
It has a water-cooled bridge, 


features. 
14x22 ft. 
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and forced draft as well as a stack. It 
is like the main reverberatories, iron 
plated, and has extra large side doors, 
to facilitate dumping in the blister. 

The blister is hoisted off the trucks by 
a Curtiss air lift, and is maneuvered into 
position on the hearth with a long fur- 
nace rabble. Usually one slag is taken 
off per 24 hours, This slag goes about 
50 per cent. copper. Upon the comple- 
tion of a small blast furnace, this slag 
will be smelted again for its copper. 
Meanwhile it is accumulating. 

Just before casting from this furnace, 
the copper is poled. This is done through 
the end docr of the furnace, and the ma- 
terial used generally consists of small 
tree trunks about one foot thick, and 
about 15 ft. long. This reduces the film 
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nace, from which flows a steady, slow, 
stream of copper. This runs into a ladle, 
which is tipped to fill the mold on the 
wheel. The tipping of this ladle, as well 
as the rotation of the wheel, is con- 
trolled hydraulically by one man. The 
motion of the wheel is not continuous, 
but stops to fill each mold. As soon 
as the copper is poured into the mold, 
a stream of water starts to play on it, 
to hasten its solidification. When it is 
solid, a man eases the casting out of the 
mold with a crowbar. 

At a point about three-fourths of a 
revolution from the point of pouring, a 
tripping arm comes into play, tipping the 
mold and dropping the anode into an 
iron “bosh” full of water, from which 
it is picked out by an endless iron belt. 
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ELECTROLYTIC TANK HousE 


The tank house is a large wooden 
building, and contains 360 tanks, in sets 
of 60. The dimensions of a tank are 10 
ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. deep. They 
are wooden structures, lined with 6-Ib. 
lead, and contain 21 anodes and 22 ca- 
thodes each. Heavy copper leads run 
along the sides of the tanks, and on these 
rest the lugs of the anodes and cathodes. 

All the anodes and all the cathodes 
in each tank are connected in parallel. 
The current passing is about 4500 amp. 
and the drop of potential per tank is 
about 0.28 volt. 


TANK ARRANGEMENT 


The tanks are arranged in five rows of 
six each. The two center tanks are on 
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of oxide which naturally covers the sur- 
face of thecopper. From three to six poles 
are used per charge, in a furnace such 
as this. Thecopper is now cast into anodes 
for use in the electrolytic tank house. . 

The casting is done with a Walker 
casting wheel, for the use of which roy- 
alties are being paid. It is a great ad- 
vance on the old hand-casting method 
that is in vogue at other refineries 
throughout Australia. The molds (14 in 
number) are carried at the circumference 
of a wheel of 18 ft. diameter, with a 
central core in which is situated the hy- 
draulic-motor gear. From this there are 
14 radial arms at the end of which are 
the molds, capable of tipping. 

There is a lined spout from the fur- 


It is picked off this belt by a man, using 
an air hoist having a special shaped 
grappling for fitting on to the projecting 
lugs on the casting. It is then slung on 
a truck and conveyed to the tank house. 
The copper is prevented from sticking 
to the mold by the application, at every 
revolution of the wheel, of a mixture of 
bone ash and water. The anode; is cast 
with projecting lugs at the top, to fit it for 
use in the tank house. 

Samples of the copper as it comes out 
of the anode furnace, are got by batting 
a portion of the molten stream with a 
wooden paddle into a bucket of water, 
thus shotting or granulating it. This 
is dried, freed from particles of burnt 
wood, and assayed for gold and silver. 


the highest level, the next two slightly 
lower, and the outside pair the lowest. 
The reason for this gradation from the 
center is, so the tank liquor shall flow by 
gravity. The tank liquor is kept hot and 
in constant circulation, its movements be- 
ing as follows: It flows through the 
heater box, a _ lead-lined structure 
through which run lead steam pipes car- 
rying part of the exhaust steam from the 
engine room. The liquor is heated here, 
and then flows into the leaden mains, 
which run between the center tanks (the 
highest) of a set. 

Branch pipes deliver the liquor into the 
two center tanks, from which it flows 
through the next pair to the outside tanks, 
from which it delivers into the launders 
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or drains. These drains, being on a slight 
slope (one inch per foot) the liquor 
drains back into the “collector” boxes, 
from which it is raised up again to the 
level of the heater boxes by means of a 
Pohle air lift. The heater boxes are 
necessarily on the highest level and the 
collector boxes below the level of the 
tank-house floor. 

The Pohle air lift consists of a lead U- 
shaped pipe, each branch being about 
15 ft. long, sunk into a well in the ground. 
The liquor flows by gravity down one 
side of the pipe. On the upturn of the 
pipe is a small pipe which carries com- 
pressed air at 25-lb. pressure. All parts 
of the pump are of lead. 

It has been found that the most eco- 
nomic strength of solution is 14 per cent. 
CuSO, and 14 per cent. H.:SO, and the 
temperature 54 deg. Centigrade. 


MAKING THE STARTING SHEETS 


The anodes are, of course, the copper 
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chisel.* The starting sheets are then 
trimmed, and two loops of copper fitted 
at the top. It has been found that the 
introduction of six pounds of glue into the 
30 tanks containing the starting sheets, 
helps the evenness of the deposit. Also, 
in the starting-sheet tanks the tempera- 
ture is lower, i.e., 40 degrees Centigrade. 

Two electric overhead traveling cranes 
transport the sets of anodes and cathodes 
to and from the tanks and trucks. An 
anode, weighing at the start about five 
cwt., takes about 52 days’ treatment be- 
fore it is so eaten through as to be use- 
less for further electroylsis. This anode 
scrap is collected and sent back to the 
anode furnace. 


CATHODES STAY IN 52 Days 


When a set of cathodes is fully de- 
posited (after 52 days) it is picked up by 
the crane, and deposited in the washing 
box, where all adhering copper sulphate 
is washed off, and the cathodes are then 
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imate volume. of iiquor circulating, and 
the current density, the number of lead 
anodes necessary in the set of tanks is 
easily calculated. When the lead anodes 
are not in use, the tank is filled in the 
ordinary way. 


SLIMES DISPOSITION 


The mud is drawn off from the tanks, 
at the rate of 12 tanks per day. A trol- 
ley carrying a cylindrical drum (lead 
lined) runs on the floor underneath the 
tanks. After the tanks have been cleared 
of anodes and cathodes and the liquor 
siphoned off, the rubber plug is drawn, 
and the mud swept out, into the lead-lined 
drum. This runs straight to the silver 
and gold refinery, where the mud is 
tipped into large lead-lined tanks, to- 
gether with a quantity of sulphuric acid 
and niter (potassium nitrate). Air and 
steam are bubbled through the solution, 
and the whole kept in motion by a lead 
paddle. The sulphuric acid acts on the 
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castings from the anode furnace; the 
cathodes being sheets of pure copper fitted 
with loops of copper at the top, through 
which are run copper rods, by which the 
cathode is suspended in the tank. These 
“starting sheets,” as they are called, are 
made in the tank house, by depositing a 
thin sheet of copper (i.e., a 24-hour de- 
pesit) on a pure copper “blank.” These 
“blanks” are about % in. thick, and have 
& copper bar riveted to the top, for sus- 
pension in the tank. They are first 
treated, so that the deposited copper will 
not adhere strongly. They are thoroughly 
cleaned, and then are given a thin ap- 
flication of a prepared mixture, all over, 
with a “rubber.” This mixture consists 
of 16 lb. black grease, 3 gal. of heavy 
cylinder oil, and 2 gal. of kerosene, boiled 
and strained. It was only after con- 
tinuous experiment and failure, that the 
Proportions and ingredients of the above 
mixture were arrived at. If the mix- 
ture be correctly applied, and the edges 
of the “blank” smeared with tallow, the 
resulting deposits of copper may be eas- 
ily stripped off with the aid of a long 





trucked to their final smelting and casting 
in the wire-bar furnace. 


DEPOSITION WITH INSOLUBLE ANODES 


There is always a tendency for the 
copper-sulphate solution to become more 
concentrated, on account of chemical ac- 
tion, apart from the electrolysis. This 
has to be obviated, as there is a definite 
strength of solution, at which electrolysis 
is most satisfactory. This object (the 
weakening of the solution) is attained by 
inserting in every set of tanks, a special 
tunk, containing a set of lead anodes, and 
the usual copper cathodes. In these tanks 
the lead is unaffected, oxygen merely be- 
ing given off at their sufaces. Copper is 
deposited on the starting sheets as usual, 
but this comes from the copper-sulphate 
solution itself, thus taking copper out of 
solution, and weakening the copper-sul- 
phate content. These tanks are always 
noticeable by the frothing at the surface, 
due to the escape of oxygen. An assay 
cf the tank liquor is made daily, and 
from the excess of copper sulphate in 
solution, and a knowledge of the approx- 
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niter and produces nitric acid, which aets 
on the copper in the mud (about 40 per 
cent. at the start) and makes soluble cop- 
per nitrate. The steam keeps the mass 
hot and the oxygen in the air aids the 
process of oxidation of the copper. Nitric 
acid is not used directly in the tanks, on 
account of excessive cost. Niter is com- 

aratively cheap. When the leaching out 
of the copper is complete, the mud and 
liquid is tapped off into filters underneath, 
where the solid mud is separated from the 
liquid, which is sent back to the tank 
house. 

The mud is dried in an oven, and is 
then smelted in a small reverberatory fur- 
nace, together with sodium carbonate and 
some niter. Three slags are taken off, in 
increasing richness of gold and _ silver. 
These are again smelted for their pre- 
cious contents. For the subsequent elec- 
trolytic parting, the ratio of silver to gold 
in the resulting Doré bullion must not 
fall below a little less than 3:1. If this 


is not so, silver is added in required quan- 
tity. The Doré bullion is then cast into 
anodes about 6x10 in. x ™% in. thick. 
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ELECTROLYTIC DORE PARTING 


The parting is done electrolytically, in 
glazed earthenware tanks, about 2x4 ft. x 
9 in. deep. The cathode is a carbon 
plate, about the same size as the anode, 
and rests on bottom of the tank. The 
electrolyte is slightly acidified silver ni- 
trate, colorless at first, but after some 
work, it gets a bluish color from the solu- 
tion of the slight percentage of copper 
contained in the Doré. When the copper 
content gets above 2 or 3 per cent. the 
solution is discarded, and the silver pre- 
cipitated out with copper strips. The 
anode is held in a wooden frame or 
cradle lined with calico, and standing in 
the liquor. 

The current is about 80 amp., and the 
drop of potential per cell, about eight 
volts. All the cells are connected in 
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tion. One slag is taken off, and the metal 
poled and cast as before, with the aid of 
a Walker casting wheel, the wheel, how- 
ever, in this case being much larger (27 
ft. in diameter) and driven by an electric 
motor. The motion of the wheel is con- 
tinuous, and two molds are filled at once, 
with a double-spouted ladle. The main 
output of copper is in the shape of wire- 
bars (95 per cent. approximately) the 
remainder being ingots. In the case of 
ingots 10 are cast at once, with a 10- 
spout ladle. The control of wheel and 
ladle are the same as with anode wheel. 


POWER PLANT 


The power plant of the works is housed 
in an engine room and a boiler house, 
the former being next to the tank house 
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series. The silver is deposited on the 
carbon, and drops to the bottom of the 
cell. The gold does not go into solution, 
and is retained in the calico lining of the 
cradle. The silver is smelted immediately 
on taking from the cell. The gold is first 
washed with hot water, and then with sul- 
phuric acid, and is then smelted. The 
average gold output per month is 12,000 
oz. and the silver about 4000 oz. Strict 
supervision is always kept in the silver 
and gold refinery. The doors are all 
double bolted, and the windows barred. 


WIRE-BAR CASTING 


To return to the tank house, the copper 
cathodes are taken from the tanks, 
washed, and trucked by electric locomo- 
tive to the wire-bar furnace. It is a fur- 
nace similar in all respects to the anode 
furnace and so needs no further descrip- 


and the latter adjacent to the col bins. 

The boiler house contains five Babcock 
& Wilcox latest type boilers, four only 
of which are used at once. The steam 
pressure is 150 Ib. All the boilers have 
mechanical stokers, with shaft and chain 
drive. The stokers are filled by a hopper, 
carried on an overhead traveling crane. 
The hopper is filled from the chutes on 
the coal bins. Forced draft by a “sirocco” 
fan does away with the necessity for a 
big stack, a small sheet-iron stack alone 
doing duty. Economizers are usedsin the 
flue. 

A special automatic steam-pressure sta- 
bilizer is used in connection with the fan, 
to keep the pressure within a pound or 
two of 150. A drop in pressure, say, to 
149 Ib. gives play to a balanced piston 
in a small cylinder. This opens the 


steam control to the fan, accelerating it,: 


and so keeping up pressure. The en- 
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gine room contains two duplicate Bellis 
& Morecom triple-expansion 550-kw. sets, 
two duplicate steam air compressors for 
the Pohle air lifts in tank house, two dy- 
namos for light and power, one turbo- 
blower for the converter air, one electric 
air compressor, giving air for the air- 
hoists and tamping-machine in the con- 
verter-shed. All the condensing is done 
by sea water, pumped from the sea by a 
50-h.p. motor, geared to a rotary pump. 
The pump is on the sea beach, and runs 
continuously, practically without atten- 
tion. 

It has not been possible, within the 
limits of such a paper as this, to touch 
on the office methods, the assay office, 
and the numerous other departments in- 
cidental to a works of this size. 

The total possible. output of the tank 
house, in its present state, is from 13,000 
to 14,000 tons of refined copper per 
annum. Considering that Australia’s total 
output for 1909 was 37,000 tons of pure 
copper, these figures are significant. The 
erection of these works some two years 
ago, marks the beginning of an era when 
Australia will not be dependent on Amer- 
ica and Germany for her refined copper. 
At present, there are only two other re- 
fineries in Australia, one at Lithgow in 
New South Wales and the other at Wal- 
laroo in South Australia. 


Burmese Oil Supplanting American 
Product in India 


According to U. S. Consul Nathaniel 
B. Stewart, the imports of American oil 
at Madras during the Indian fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1910, decrease $258,831 
in value as compared with the previous 
year. This decrease is attributed to the 
fact that the Burma Oil Company largely 
extended its sales in competition with 
American oils. With cheap labor for its 
production, proximity to the Indfan mar- 
ket and consequently light freight 
charges, and with a protective tariff of 
lc. per gal. in its favor since Feb. 25, 
1910, the Burma products have a decided 
advantage over the American oil. The 
total imports of all classes of oils from 
Rangoon into Madras during the year 
were valued at $1,589,339 as compared to 
$1,064,611 in 1908-09. The imports of 


. oils from the United States decreased 


from $1,205,641 to $946,810, during the 
last year. 


Spanish mining industries have been 
passing through a severe crisis, according 
to Consul Robert Frazer, Jr., owing to 
strikes for shorter hours of labor in the 
principal mining centers, particularly in 
the iron-mining districts of the Basque 
provinces, where both capital and labor 
have rejected arbitration and govern- 
ment intervention. 
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Handicaps of Rigid Working Hours 


Eight Hour Act in Great Britain Has Caused Output to Decrease 6 per 


Cent. 


This Combined with Increased Cost Has Made Law Unpopular 





SPECIAL 


On July 1, 1909, the new Act regulat- 
ing the hours of work in the coal mines 
of Great Britain began to operate. There 
are certain reservations to meet emer- 
gencies, but the Act stipulates that no 
person may be underground for more 
than 8 hours in any 24, exclusive, in 
the case of shifts, of the times fixed for 
raising and lowering the shift. It may be 
pointed out that certain officials and spec- 
ified persons may be underground 9}, 
hours without an allowance of time for 
raising or lowering, while on not more 
than 60 days in the year the eight hours 
may be extended by one hour. It does 
not appear that the working of the Act 
is giving any great satisfaction. Its ef- 
fects have been discussed by members 
of the British Association of Colliery 
Managers, at the annual and general 
meetings, and the mine inspectors in the 
yearly Government reports. It may be 
appropriate to present in summary the 
views of these authorities, as from the 
experience of others, much useful and 
serviceable information may be gathered. 

Mr. Richards, the national president, 
in surveying the general experience of 
the community under the rigid working 
hours, says there has been a distinct set- 
back in the output. The arbitrary char- 
acter of the Act has dealt roughly with 
the old colliers, and also with the day 
wagemen, who for various reasons (ill- 
ness, etc.), might wish to make up for 
lost time. This on the other hand, has 
led up to demands being made by the 
lower grades of workmen for increases in 
their wage rates, with the result that the 
colliery officials are now _ subjected to 
what has been aptly termed a guerilla 
warfare. The reduction of output, var- 
iously estimated from 8 to 15 per cent. 
has its corollary in an increased cost, 
for even when this reduction of output 
has been partly met it is only at the 
expense of added labor. 


INCREASED SUPERVISION Has Not De- 
CREASED ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Richards, who has a wide exper- 
ience in the South Wales coal-mining 
area, further says that in spite of in- 
creased supervision, the accidents are 
greater in number and the compensation 
cost is rising steadily. That which was 
feared has come to pass. The struggle 
to maintain his earnings at the point at 
which they were previous to July 1, 1909, 
naturally tempts the miner to neglect 
Proper precautions. There is also not 
the same general interest taken by the 


men in conjunction with the officials for 
efficiently carrying out the propping and 
spragging rules, and unless complete 
agreement on this point can be secured 
between management and workmen, the 
number of accidents will not probably be 
diminished. 

The president of the South Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire 
branch of the Association is D. E. Parrv, 
who anticipates that some fine morning, 
the public will wake up to the fact that 
the Eight-hour Act has become another 
burdensome tax upon industry. General- 
ly speaking, the “dayworker” is quite 
content with the new arrangements, as 
his hours have been reduced withouta cor- 
responding reduction of wages, but the 
expert, who has not only to carry out the 
new Act, but also to keep the whole or- 
ganization of a colliery smoothly going, 
frequently finds that he has been hit at 
both ends, first, by a daily reduced out- 
put, and second by the increased -ek- 
ly wages bill. Coming at a time when 
the margin of profit is small, the increases 
in the cost of production have, in 
many cases, had a most disastrous effect, 
particularly upon the old collieries. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR Act HAs DECREASED 
Output ABOUT 10 PER CENT. 


Mr. Parry has had an opportunity of 
examining the figures for a group of col- 
lieries in the Staffordshire coalfield. The 
output has gone down since the Act came 
into force on the average about 10 per 
cent. in proportion to the time worked 
and the number of men employed. In 
one case, the daily output during the six 
months immediately preceding the Act 
was 26 cwt. per man, while this figure 
had fallen for the six months following, 
to 23 cwt. per man, a loss of about 1132 
per cent. The Act has placed a serious 
strain upon many collieries and in two 
cases within Mr. Parry’s knowledge it 
has proved to be the proverbial last 
straw, the pits having closed down. 

The last annual reports of three com- 
panies in the Midlands are quoted to 
show the extent to which the collieries 
have been injured. 

(A) During the whole of the year 1909, 
the trade of the country has suffered 
from extreme depression, and the aver- 
age prices obtainable for coal have been 
less than for a considerable period, while 
the introduction of the Eight-hour Act 
has had a prejudicial effect on the work- 
ing of the colliery. 

(B) The miners Eight-hour bill be- 








CORRESPONDENCE 


came operative on July 1 last, and while 
the ultimate result of the Act is quite un- 
certain, the present indications point to 
a reduction in output of about 12 per 
cent. This will manifestly involve in- 
creased working costs, but notwithstand- 
ing this fact, the price of coal has gen- 
erally fallen. 

(C) The company came to the con- 
clusion that owing to the relatively 
enormous cost of labor consequent on the 
action of the Miners’ Union and the pro- 
visions of the Eight-hour Act, together 
with the gloomy prospects of trade con- 
sequent on political uncertainties, it 
would be better to close down the pits. 

The view of Mr. Parry is that when 
the trade comes to improve, and partic- 
ularly in abnormally cold winters, the ef- 
fect of the Act is likely to be serious, 
and will press most severely upon the 
poorer classes of the community. 

It will be conceded that the mines in- 
spectors, by reason of their traveling 
throughout the whole of the British coal- 
fields and visiting practically all of the 
mines of the country, have exceptional 
opportunities for gaging the effects of 
the Ejight-hour Act, and their conciu- 
sions, therefore, merit the most careful 
attention. The inspectors are unbiased 
and usually express things as they see 
them, without regard to the susceptibil- 
ities of owner or workman. In view of 
this, useful purpose may be served in 
setting forth their opinions of the work- 
ing of a rigid Act. 


Views OF MINE INSPECTORS 


The inspector in East Scotland, Rob- 
ert McLaren, says an eight-hour day was 
universal ‘here prior to the passing of 
the Act, and it was fully expected that 
there would be little difficulty experi- 
enced in adopting the provisions. On 
the whole, managers and men have suii- 
ed themselves to the requirements fairly 
well, and there has been a very little 
trouble. 

Reporting for the West Scotland dis- 
trict, Thomas H. Mottram says there is 
friction from time to time as to the in- 
terpretation of Section 1, which allows 
men to exceed the time limit for dealing 
with “danger or apprehended dznger, or 
for dealing with any emergency or work 
uncompleted through unforseen circum- 
stances, which requires to be dealt with 
without interruption in order to avoid 
serious interference with ordinary work 
in the mine,” owing to the variety of 
construction put upon the meaning of 
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this clause, it forms the subject of many 
complaints. 

Referring to the Act coming into force 
at the collieries in Cumberland which is 
part of the Newcastle district, Inspector 
J. B. Atkinson says that as the system of 
work there was already practically an 
eight-hour day no disturbance was caused. 

The Durham inspector, R. Donald Bain, 
reports that in the Cleveland division of 
Yorkshire the rearrangement of the work- 
ing hours caused considerable loss to 
some classes of labor and at some mines 
the loss of the Saturday shift. For many 
years the custom has been for the men to 
go in earlier on the Saturdays, in order to 
get out in time to have the afternoon 
free, which eannot be done as the Act at 
present stands. 

In the county of Durham, the Act 
caused a serious amount of dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest. The sudden variation in 
the hcurs of labor and consequent al- 
terations in domestic arrangements has 
been found to cause much inconvenience. 
It has been a complicated matter to ar- 
range hours of work which will-meet the 
requirements of the Act and at the same 
time be suitable to the varying conditions 
of different collieries. The hours now be- 
ing worked in several cases are more or 
less experimental and may require re- 
adjusting as experience is gained. 

W. H. Pickering, the Yorkshire inspec- 
tor, who a short time ago received the 
King’s medal for bravery, suggests that 
the period of transition and excitement 
attending the change to the legalized 
working hours was a factor contributing 
to a number of accidents caused by ne- 
glect of rudimentary mining precautions. 
He recalls that July and August are more 
free from accidents than any other 
months of the year. But during these two 
months in 1909 there was 35 persons 
killed underground, the figures for the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year being 19 or li‘tle more than one- 
half. He anticipates, however, an im- 
provement when the men have settled to 
the new cond‘tions. 


TEN PER CENT. MORE PERSONS EMPLGYED 
TO MAINTAIN NORMAL OUTPUT 


In Yorkshire, the collieries’ normal 
shift was eight hours before the operation 
of the Act, but this piece of legislation af- 


fected the men in various ways. Fre- 
quently they worked overtime and the 
haulage men and others paid by the day, 
habitually worked longer hours. Many 
persons who followed this practice found 
their weekly earnings were reduced, and 
although the Act was popular with the 
great mass of the miners, there was fric- 
tion resulting in the stoppage of several 
important collieries for some weeks. One 
important effect of the Act at some of the 
old mines in Yorkshire was an increase of 
10 per cent. in the number of persons em- 
ployed to maintain the normal output. 
Further than this, machine-mining diffi- 
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culties have been increased by the rigidity 
of the Act, especially in longwall faces. 
As explained by Mr. Pickering, one day 
everything goes well and the required 
length of face is cut in less than eight 
hours. The next day there may be many 
unavoidable delays and difficulties and at 
the end of the eight hours the “cut” is 
not finished. Unless the machine is 
worked overtime there will be a block at 
the face. In some cases extra men have 
been employed and extra machines used 
to cover these difficulties, but neverthe- 
less the tonnage of machine-cut coal in 
1909 showed a decrease of 29,029 tons. 
Previously machine mining in Yorkshire 
was rapidly developing. 

The Inspector summarizes the effect of 
the Act in Yorkshire as follows: 

1. It has shortened the working hours 
of many of the underground workers, es- 
pecially haulage hands. 

2. The weekly earnings of many per- 
sons have been reduced. 

3. It has caused better order and dis- 
cipline to be observed in some cases on 
the pit banks and also when men are be- 
ing raised and lowered. 

4. It has increased the difficulties of 
machine mining. 

5. It had a temporary effect of increas- 
ing the number of accidents. 


RECOMMENDS ELASTICITY AS REGARDS PE- 
RIODS OF EMPLOYMENT 


In the Lancashire district there was a 
stoppage of work at several collieries 
from difficulties in connection with ar- 
ranging the wages of young persons em- 
ployed as haulage hands. In the main, 
however, it was remarkable how smoothly 
the work went on. At the same time the 
inspector, John Gerrard, makes the sug- 
gestive comment: “I have not the least 
doubt but that it would be a great boon to 
many of the men if there could be some 
elasticity as regards the intervals be- 
tween periods of employment.” 

Henry Hall, I. S. D., whose official ca- 
pacity is now closed under the age limit, 
remarks that the Act has materially 
shortened the period of employment for 
boys underground, and 13 is the earliest 
age at which they may be employed, 
either below ground or on the surface at 
mines. It has been suggested that 14 
years of age is quite early enough for 
boys to commence work, but Mr. Hall 
says such a regulation would bear very 
hard on a working man with a family of 
seven or eight children. In such a case, 
as soon as one or two or even one of the 
boys begins to earn something, if it only 
amounts to the rent of the cottage, it 
means a change for the family from a 
hard struggle to almost affluence. 

In Lancashire also, according to Mr. 
Hall, there has always been a class of 
men engaged on repairs who were.in the 
habit of working a quarter and in some 
cases half a day overtime every time they 
went below ground, and such men suf- 
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fered severely under the new regulations, 
their aggregate wage for the week being 
seriously affected. He says, “it is un- 
deniable that both employers and work- 
men have suffered a pecuniary loss, but 
hopes as time passes things will right 
themselves and both capital and labor will 
receive that fair and substantial remuner- 
ation to which the risks and nature of the 
industry entitle them.” Mr. Hall ex- 
presses the desirability of arrangements 
being made to allow the employer to set 
apart half an hour for a meal, such pe- 
riod to be considered “neutral time” 
during which all underground operations 
should cease; and to allow workmen who 
may be employed on Sunday, facilities 
to resume their usual hours on Monday. 

Mr. Hall perceives one great alleviation 
of the eight-hour day. That is found in 
providing more spacious underground 
roadways, so that the workmen may move 
about and the traffic be carried on much 
more rapidly and effectively than is the 
case at present. Such an impro’ed con- 
dition of the mines will not only iacilitate 
a larger production at less cost, but will 
also add materially to the safety of the 
workpeople. 


CAUSES A DECREASE OF 6.3 PER CENT. IN 
OuTPUT 


In the Midland District W. Walker says, 
the effect of the Act on output is likely to 
be greatest at the older collieries where 
the workings are a considerable distance 
from the shaft, and the coal-raising ca- 
pacity of the shafts is limited. At a 
fairly representative colliery employing 
between 1200 and 1300 persons under- 
ground, the average daily output for four 
weeks was 1972 tons in 1908; for the 
same period in 1909 it averared 1849 
tons, a decrease of 123 tons per day or 
6.3 per cent. This is attributed to the 
short hours worked since the Act came 
into force. 

At many mines in the Midland district, 
the repairing shift commencing work say 
at 2 to 2:30 o’clock on Monday after- 
noon, can only work five shifts per week. 
The men object to working on Saturday 
or Sunday afternoons, and they cannot 
legally be brought in on a Sunday night, 
and again on the Monday afternoon, for 
if this were done more than eight hours 
would be worked in a day. Mr. Walker 
also points to the objection—one of great 
importance as far as the safety of the 
persons employed is concerned—that a 
coal-getting shift is employed on Mon- 
day morning without a repairing shift pre- 
ceding it on Sunday night preceding. 


INCREASED COST OF PRODUCTION 


In the Stafford district, Hugh Johnstone 
reports a decrease in output, which he 
says is probably due to some extent to 
the operation of the coal mines Act 
(Eight Hours). The coal owners have 
also informed him that they have ex- 
perienced an increase in the cost of pro- 
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duction. This inspector points out, how- 
ever, that the introduction of the Act 
synchronized with a period of depression 
in trade in the district, when a consider- 
able proportion of the collieries were 
working short time, and for this reason 
he considers it would be premature to of- 
fer any opinion as to the extent to which 
the reduced output and increased cost 
were affected by its operation. 

W. N. Atkinson, superintending inspec- 
tor for South Wales, in view of the oper- 
ation of the Eight-Hours Act in the sec- 
ond half of 1909, examines the occur- 
rence of the fatal accidents according to 
the period of the year. He finds that in 
the Cardiff district they were nearly 
equally divided between the first and 
second halves of the year (74 and 72), 
but in the Swansea district, there were 
only 28 fatal accidents in the first half as 
against 54 in the second half of the year. 
The figures cannot be regarded as de- 
cisive, but Mr. Atkinson does not con- 
sider it unreasonable to suppose that part 
at least of the increased number of acci- 
dents may have been due to the general 
“speeding up” accompanying the intro- 
duction of the Act. He also refers to the 
complaint of the owners of mines oper- 
ated by levels or slopes, where the men 
are taken in and out by machinery, that 
the Act prevents them drawing coal for 
as long a period as in the case of mines 
worked by shafts. Other difficulties arise 
because of the rigidity of the Act as to 
the times at which shifts must commence 
and finish. Doctor Atkinson’s view is that 
greater elasticity in this respect would be 
satisfactory both to owners and workmen. 


REPORTS FROM CARDIFF AND SWANSEA 


Examining the sectional reports it is 
seen that the Cardiff inspector (Fred A. 
Gray) says the Act has worked fairly 
well throughout the district. The Swan- 
sea inspector (J. Dyer Lewis) refers to 
the interference with the ordinary routine 
of colliery operations which obtained in 
this district for generations; adding, how- 
ever, that when the new conditions have 
been given a fair trial, altered arrange- 
ments have been made for dealing with 
the winding of coal to suit the new con- 
ditions, that “outputs will not suffer and 
probably more men will find employment 
in the mines.” 

In the Southern district, there were 33 
fatal accidents in the first six months of 
1909, and 40 fatal accidents in the sec- 
ond period of the year when the Eight- 
Hours Act operated. Jos. S. Martin, 
I.S.O. (since retired under the age limit) 
says the Act caused considerable fever- 
ishness in the relations between the offi- 
cials and men owing to continual dis- 
agreements on various questions as to 
wages and other matters that arose. The 


effect has been most severe in Monmouth- 
shire, for in most portions of the district, 
they previously worked on an eight-hour 
system. 


In Bristol, wages were all based 
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on an eight-hour day, but the men worked 
1% shifts from bank to bank, which, of 
course, can no longer be done. In the 
view of Mr. Martin the men must take 
home less wages, while the, output of 
these collieries must also feel the effect 
considerably, owing to the long distance 
the working places are from the shaft and 
the amount of time taken out of the eight 
hours for traveling to and fro. 


Quenching and Conveying Gas 
Coke* 





By M. TENLON 





A successful plant devised for quench- 
ing and conveying coke has_ been 
in operation at the Marseilles Gas Works 
for some time. Brief details of the 
scheme are as follows: 

Below the charging stage of the retoit 
house three pumps are installed, each 
capable of delivering about 15% gal. of 
water per second. Two pumps are in use 
while the third is held in reserve. An 
iron channel, about 2 ft. wide, running 
parallel with the bench, is fixed below 
the retorts and receives the discharged 
coke. The slope of the channel is about 
1.6 per cent., and the water travels at a 
speed of 6% ft. to 8 ft. per second, 
carrying the coke with it to an inclined 
screen. The screen serves to separate 
coke from water, and the latter flows 
to settling tanks for the removal of coke 
dust and thence to the pump suction. 
The coke is transferred from the screen 
to wagons. The minimum duration of 
contact of the coke and water is about 
10 sec., and in this time only the surface 
portion of the coke is quenched, the in- 
terior of the mass remaining red hot. It 
is therefore necessary to spray more 
water on the material, and this is carried 
out while the wagon is being charged. 
By thus operating, quenching is complete, 
and the coke is left sufficiently warm to 
insure the vaporization of any excess of 
water. 

One of the most serious difficulties en- 
countered was caused by the necessity 
of eliminating all coke dust held in sus- 
pension by the quenching water, and for 
this purpose two separating tanks, fur- 
nished with baffle plates, were installed. 
One tank is in use while the other is 
being cleared. Each tank is capable of 
dealing with the dust of one week, and 
the quantity of dust collected repre- 
sents less than 5 per cent. of the coke 
transported. 

It is claimed that the coke obtained is 
very gray, clean and contains less water 
than coke quenched by the usual meth- 
ods; that the maintenance cost of the in- 
stallation is small; and that the transport 





*Abstract of article published in the Trans- 
actions of the Société Technique d I'Industrie 
du Gaz in France. 
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of coke by the current of water, traveling 
at a speed of 8 ft. per second, effects the 
removal of a large mass of coke dis- 
charged from the retorts in a short time. 
The channel may be curved, if necessary, 
within a smali radius, and this may be 
essential in some cases. 





Coroner’s Jury Suggests New 
Mining Rules 





Several rules to govern the style and 
the method of handling batteries used by 
shot-firers in coal mines were suggested 
recently by a coroner’s jury at Greens- 
burg, Penn. The jury was investigating 
the death of a miner who received his in- 
juries through a premature blast in the 
Criterion mine of the Westmoreland Coal 
Compary. The following rules to govern 
the kind of battery, and the handling of 
batteries to be used by shot-firers. in 
mines were recommended by the jury: 

1. “That the company furnish a stand- 
ard battery with metallic covering, and in 
so doing to make it impossible for a blast 
to be put off unless the proper connec- 
tions have been made with the fire cable 
and the battery. 

2. “That the company furnish these 
batteries and that they be given to proper 
persons designated by the mine foreman 
as shot-firers according to rule 15 of the 
Bituminous Mining Laws, approved May 
15, 1893. And that no shot-firer be al- 
lowed to have more than one battery in 
his possession during his working shift 
inside the mine. 

3. “That all cables be at least 90 ft. 
in length and of regulation size and prop- 
erly placed in order to give the shot-firer 
proper distance to get away from the line 
of shot, in order to save the life of the 
shot-firer.” 


Flushing Culm into Anthracite 


Mines 





The Plymouth Coal Company has about 
completed the flushing plant that is de- 
signed to bring the culm from the Sus- 
quehanna river into the Dodson No. 12 
mine. The general scheme is to use 9 
barges which will be anchored, and 
stretch across the river; these barges will 
support a line of pipe 250 ft. long. The 
pumping barge will be placed on the op- 
posite side of the river from the Dod- 
son breaker. The culm pumped from the 
river will be forced through the pipe to 
the river bank, where it will thence be 
raised by an elevator to a high point, and 
then flushed into the mine. The object 
in view is to protect the surface. 


As the result of borings in the district 
of Calcahuano, Valparaiso, Chili, large 
coal beds have been discovered, it being 
estimated that they will yield several 
hundred million tons. 
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THE 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 


This company owns coal and iron-ore 
lands and mines in Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Wyoming; also blast furnaces, 
steel works and rolling mills in Colorado. 
It has the largest steel plant west of the 
Mississippi. The report for the year end- 
ed June 30, 1910, shows fixed liabilities 
of $34,235,500 common stock, $2,000,000 
preferred stock and $42,725,000 bonds. 
The assets as carried on the books in- 
clude lands and mines valued at $57,650,- 
175; steel and iron plants and mine 
equipment, $28,082,011; railroads, $5,- 
854,000; besides $238,959 credit for se- 
curities owned. 

The production statement for the year 
is as follows, in short tons: 

1908-9 1909-10 
4,094,357 4,722,832 I. 
Coke made 645,544 905,599 I. 
Iron ore mined 580,784 879,630 I. 
Limestone quarried 363,975 407,517 I. 
Pig iron made.... 295,534 385,602 I. 


90,066 
Finished iron and 
359,793 412,749 I. 52,956 


Of the coal mined last year 1,566,549 
tons were used in making coke; 636,383 
tons consumed at the company’s plants; 
and 2,519,900 tons sold. The coal used 
at coke plants was 1.73 tons per ton of 
ceke made. 

The income account for the year is 
stated as follows: 


Charges 
628,481 
260,055 
298 846 

43,542 


Coal mined 


Receipts. Expenses. Net. 
Iron Dep’t... .$13,604,831 $11,112,695 $2,492,136 
Fuel Dep’t... 10,034,982 8,784,503 1,250,479 


Total. .... .$23,639,813 $19,897,198 $3,742,615 
Interest, etc., received 


EY PROONO. os 5 ka sbcusstwewe $4,369,535 


i rr CR. cscs ene ww nie © one $2,316,457 
Insurance, renewal, etc 546,259 


eres $2,862,716 
Surplus for the year........... $1,506,819 


55,760 
467 505 


Premiums and adjustments........... $ 
Debit balance June 30, 1909 
523,265 


Total deductions..............$ 


Surplus June 30, 1910 983 554 


The gross earnings showed a gain of 
$3,295,182 over the previous year, and 
the working expenses an increase of 
$2,453,578; leaving a gain of $841,604, or 
29 per cent., in net earnings. Operating 
expenses were 84.2 per cent. of gross 
earnings. 

The president’s report says: “The de- 
mand for coal was fully up to our ca- 
pacity during practically all of the year, 
but operations at the coal mines were so 
retarded by the shortage of railroad cars 
during the fall and winter months as to 
cause a loss in output of close to 200,000 
tons; yet total coal production for the 
year was 628,481 tons, or 15 per cent. 
greater than previous year. Of this 
3,100,000 tons, or 65 per cent. were sold 
as coal and in form of coke, and re- 
mainder used in operation of steel works 
and other plants. 

“The physical condition of the plant 
has been well maintained and in many 
respects improved during the year, yet 
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the increasing demand for open-hearth 
steel will make necessary some enlarge- 
ment of the open-hearth department in 
the near future. The surplus from the 
past year’s operations will enable us to 
proceed with these additional improve- 
ments without borrowing money, and 
business conditions warrant this _ in- 
creased equipment. 

“Business for the current year promi- 
ses well and earnings in the first quarter 
just closed compare favorably with cor- 
responding period last year. Operations 
since Aug. 1, however, have been inter- 
fered with by shortage of railroad cars 
to an extent unusual at this season of 
the year, the loss of coal production dur- 
ing August and September from that 
cause having been in excess of 100,000 
tons.” 


Causes and Prevention of Colliery 
Explosions* 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The actual death rate from colliery ex- 
plosions at the present time is low com- 
pared with half a century ago; however, 
the subect very properly receives a large 
amount of attention from those directly 
and indirectly concerned with the all-im- 
portant question of safety in mines. It 
is still realized that a colliery explosion 
may be a serious calamity when it occurs, 
owing to the great extent of mining op- 
erations and the great depth of the work- 
ings. In view of this fact, engineers 
must, as far as human care can go, aided 
by scientific research and the spread of 
knowledge, endeavor to prevent these ex- 
plosions. 

Mr. Winstanley recalled that in former 
days, shot firing was held to be the cause 
of most disasters. It can, however, be 
asserted with confidence, that the use of 
“permitted” explosives under modern 
conditions in coal mines today is incom- 
parably safer than blasting in open quar- 
ries. The number of blown-out shots 
with “permitted” explosives which have 
to pass severe test before their use, is 
exceedingly small. 


Dust THE DANGEROUS FACTOR 


No doubt gob fires in mines are due in 
a great measure to spontaneous com- 
bustion, and the combustible substances 
which occasion explosions in coal mines 
are, of course, gas and coal dust; also 
it is highly probable that in a dry and 
dusty mines a gas explosion will lead 
to a dust explosion. Under modern con- 
ditions in a well ventilated mine, it is 
difficult to conceive an explosion of gas 
alone of very serious dimensions. The 
case is different with dust. It is widely 
distributed and merely requires sudden 


_ *Abstract of an address by G. H. Win- 
stanley before.the Lancashire branch of the 
National Association of Colliery Managers, 
Sept. 24, 1910. 
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agitation to charge the atmosphere witi 
fine combustible particles, each little par- 
ticle in intimate contact with sufficient 
oxygen to effect complete combustion 
should ignition take place. Gas explo- 
sions are more easily prevented than ex- 
plosions of dust, and with efficient venti- 
lation, the existence of serious volumes 
of explosive atmosphere can be avoided. 

Efficient safety lamps are a second line 
of defense, although they may become 
dangerous weapons of offense in the 
hands of those who do not know how to 
handle them properly. I would welcome 
the compulsory use of safety lamps in 
all mines, especially those claimed to ve 
nonfiery. It is a singular fact that in 
Scotland where safety lamps are not gen- 
erally used, on the plea that the mines 
are nonfiery, the annual death rate frurn 
explosions is higher than any other coal- 
field, whereas in Lancashire, where the 
mines are admittedly gaseous, and safe- 
ty lamps are in general use, the death 
rate from explosions is the lowest. 


PERMITTED List OF SAFETY LAMPS 


It would be well if legislators would 
establish a permitted list of safety lamps 
and more definite regulations in regard 
to their use, especially by the workmen. 
Too little attention is given to the de- 
sign and construction of safety lamps. 
Users must satisfy themselves that the 
safety lamps in use are so designed in 
principle that they are capable of with- 
standing reasonably severe tests, and so 
constructed as to withstand ordinary wear 
and tear in use without too readily de- 
veloping defects. 


EDUCATION OF MINERS 


The leaders of the miners, if they de- 
sire to promote safety in mines—and no 
one doubts their sincerity—will be well 
advised if, while urging upon Govern- 
ment the need for further legislation, 
they will with the same zeal urge cn the 
miners themselves the great importance 
and value to their own interests of tak- 
ing full advantage of evening classes es- 
tablished in colliery districts, where they 
can acquire some knowledge of the scien- 
tific side of their employment. 

The .miner who takes an_ intelligent 
interest in his work will not only be a 
better workman but a happier one. Not 
until the miner is educated to a reason- 
able standard in the knowledge of the 
subjects which relate to safety in mines, 
can they hope for much improvement in 
the death rate from mining accidents. 
Legislation is all very well in its way, 
but all the legislators in the world cannot 
compensate for lack of knowledge or 


provide against ignorance in the individ- 
ual. 


The misuse of explosives caused 49 
per cent. of the 1909 fatalities in Ontario 
mines. This is said to be a higher rate 
than in any other country from _ this 
cause. 
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Mining Coal in Northern West 
Virginia* 





The newer operations of the Maryland 
Coal Company in northern West Virgin- 
ia were started in the spring of 1906, 
and the present capacity of the plant is 
1000 tons per day. This tonnage is se- 
cured from five drift openings at inter- 
vals along the hillside each way from the 
tipple. The accompanying plan shows 
the location of the tipple with respect 
to the railroad trackage. The general 
scheme of haulage from the mines to the 
tipple is also shown in the sketch. 

The tipple is of steel, spanning four 
loading tracks, one each for lump, nut 
and slack sizes, and one for box-car 
loading. The tipple is equipped with a 
cross-over dump and long bar screens, 
insuring good separation. 

At the power house there are two 210- 
b.p. water-tube boilers, worked at 125- 
lb. pressure and furnishing steam for two 
direct-connected generating units, op- 


To Mines No.4 <q——— 








Loads. 
Track Scales 


— Box Car Loader—?] 
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Referring again to the accompanying 
plan, it may be observed that above the 
tipple is a long space for storage of 
railroad empties, and below are the track 
scales and storage room for loaded cars. 
From the upper end of the empties-stor- 
age track, a spur for mine supplies is laid 
up closely to the tram road. 

The arrangement of tram roads is 
clearly shown. Mine-car trips from 
either direction are brought to the tipple 
on the right-hand track marked “loads.” 
The trip is stopped on the tipple ap- 
proach, where the locomotive cuts off, 
runs ahead into the tipple and returns 
over the middle or “motor passage” 
track to reach the head of the trip of 
empties for haulage, thence either to 
right or left to the mine. 


MACHINE MINING 


The seam worked here is the Pittsburg 
No. 8, running 6% ft. thick on the aver- 
age. The coal, while clean, is hard and 
not easy to cut. The undercutting: ma- 
chines adopted are of the Goodman elec- 


——»To Mines No. 1, 2, 3 and 5 






Box Car Track 
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PLAN OF MARYLAND COAL COMPANY’S MINE, SHOWING RAILROAD TRACKAGE AT 
TIPPLE 


erating at 250 volts. For each mine 
opening, an individual electrically driven 
fan is provided. 


THE HAULAGE SYSTEM 


Until recently the work of haulage 
from the face to the tipple was done by 
horses. Recently a Goodman gathering 
locomotive was installed and proved so 
satisfactory that two months later a 
heavy haulage locomotive was also add- 
cd to the equipment. The two locomo- 
tives afford a haulage capacity exceed- 
ing the present requirements, so that just 
now neither locomotive is worked very 
hard. All new trackage is now laid with 
30-Ib. steel for locomotive hauling, and 
16-Ib. steel for horse haulage, with wood 
rails in the rooms. The gage is 42 in. 
Although horses are still used for gath- 
ering purposes in some of the older dis- 
tricts, the new work is being laid out 
for locomotive gathering, and a gradual 
change from the use of horses to loco- 
motives will be made. 


*Abstract 
Oct.. 


A of an article in “Electrical Min- 
ing. 1910. 








tric chain-breast type and are equipped 
with self-propelling drop-front trucks. 

Each of these machines has shown 
a capacity for cutting 150 to 200 tons 
of coal per shift. Seven machines now 
give an output of about 1000 tons per 
day; however, additional machines have 
been ordered, and it is the intention of 
the company to operate 11 machines and 
have one on spare. It has been found 
that each machine has been responsible 
for the production of 3000 to 4000 tons 
per month in continuous operation, with 
a charge of less than one-half cent per 
ton for all repairs, including cables. Pick 
work is done only where absolutely nec- 
essary, in crop work and under local 
spots of very bad roof. 


METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 


Rooms are cut six runs wide, or about 
18 ft., leaving 32-ft. pillars, to hold well 
and facilitate the use of machines in rob- 
bing. Machine men and loaders are paid 
by the ton. Cross headings are driven 
only 1200 ft. long, so the mine can be 
worked in panels, and pillars drawn at 
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once. About 50 per cent.. of the product 
is pillar coal. Entries are driven 9 ft. 
(three machine runs) wide, with rooms 
turned one way off the cross entries. 

The use of the self-propelling truck 
on the mining machines enables great 
savings in time by avoiding the delays 
which otherwise are necessary in waiting 
for animals or locomotives to do the work 
of shifting from one working place to 
another. 


New Mine Laws in Alabama 





New mining laws which will seek to 
throw every safeguard possible around 
the lives of the coal miners of Alabama 
will be presented at the regular session 
of the legislature which meets in Jan- 
uary. For the last 60 days the spe- 
cial committee, appointed by the Ala- 
bama Coal Operators’ Association, has 
been at work on the draft of the bill - 
and it will be ready for publication in 
the next few days. 

The following well known coal opera- 
tors compose the committee: Erskine 
Ramsay, of the Pratt Consolidated com- 
pany, chairman; E. H. Coxe, of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany; A. H. Woodward, of the Wood- 
ward Iron Company; Milton H. Fies, of 
the Birmingham Coal and Iron Company 
and Priestly Toulmin. 

The committee, in addition to being 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
in this district, have made a study of the 
mining laws of the other States of the 
Union and will endeavor to incorporate 
the best features of the laws of other 
States in the Alabama mining laws. One 
important feature in the proposed law 
is the increase of the board of State mine 
inspectors from three members to six 
members. One inspector is to be allowed 
for each 2,500,000 tons of coal mined. 
The State is to be divided into districts 
and an inspector assigned to each dis- 
trict. One experienced mining engineer 
is. to be on the board. The inspectors 
will be required to pass an examination. 

The committee will meet in a few days 
and pass upon the draft of the bill and 
will later submit their report to the Ala- 
bama Coal Operators’ Association which 
will indorse the measure if it comes up 
to all requirements. 


According to a statement in the Elec- 
trical World, the energy from Niagara 
falls, including operations on both sides 
of the falls, is used at the rate of 126,- 
800 h.p. for electrochemical processes, 
56,200 h.p. for railway service, 36,400 
h.p. for lighting and 54,540 h.p. for vari- 
ous industrial services, the total being 
273,940 h.p. Since the water of Niagara 
Falls represents probably 5,000,000 h.p., 
it would seem that only about 5.5 per 
cent. of the available power is being 
utilized at present. 


WELTKARTE 
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PRACTICAL HAND Book FOR MiLL- 
WRIGHTS. By Calvin F. Swingle 
Frederick J. Drake & Co., Chicago. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
MINING AND METALLURGY, Vol. XIX, 
1909-10. E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., 
London. 

GRANITES OF THE SOUTHEASTERN ATLAN- 
Tic STATES. By Thomas Leonard 
Watson. Bull. 426, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington. 


DER ERZLAGERSTAETTEN. 
G. Freytag & Berndt, 


THE JOURNAL OF THE IRON AND STEEL 
INSTITUTE, Vol. LXXXI, No. 1, 1910. 
Edited by George C. Lloyd, secre- 
tary. E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 

THE MINING AND QUARRY INDUSTRY OF 
NEN YORK STATE DURING 1909. By 
D. H. Newland. Bull. 142, New 
York State Museum. University of 
the State of New York, Albany. 


GEOLOGY OF THE HALIBURTON AND BAN- 
CROFT AREAS, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
By Frank D. Adams and Alfred E. 
Barlow. 30c., Canadian Department 
of Mines, Geological Survey Branch, 
Ottawa. 


PRINCIPLES OF METALLURGY. By Charles 
H. Fulton. Illustrated. $5. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 

This important work is not a new 
kind of treatise on general metallurgy. 
because Roberts-Austen has already in 
his “Introduction to the Study of Metal- 
lurgy” given us the new point of de- 
parture in going into the study of this 
art. Professor Fulton has started from 
the same point, and with the advantage 
of a path blazed out through the wilder- 
ness he has been able to clean up much 
of the underbrush, making the path more 
easy to travel, and also he has pushed 
onward into unexplored regions. 

There are three kinds of metallurgical 
treatises, viz., (1) the general descrip- 
tive metallurgy, like those of Kerl, 
Schnabel, and others; (2) the special 
treatises, dealing exhaustively -with one 
particular metal, and (3) the discussion 
of general principles pertaining to the 
extraction of many metals without going 
extensively into the details of any one. 
The works. of Roberts-Austen and Fui- 
ton are of the last class, which is a 
class that has not heretofore been ex- 
tensively developed. It is, however, a 
class that is greatly needed, and for 
this reason Professor Fulton’s work is 
especially to be welcomed. This class 
of treatise will be essentially analytical 
and critical, rather than descriptive; 
and will deal with principles rather than 
with methods. 
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In dealing with principles the modern 
metallurgy of this class must be to a 
large extent an exposition of physical- 
chemistry as applied to metallurgy. 
Professor Fulton has fully perceived that 
necessity and has viewed and considered 
that phase of the subject. In his result 
in this particular, however, we must con- 
fess to a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment. 

The principles of physical chemistry 
are abstruse, or at least they appear 
abstruse to many metallurgists who were 
students before physical-chemistry had 
become a coordinate science and conse- 
quently failed to receive instruction in 
the A B C of that science. The sub- 
jects of equilibrium conditions, partial 
pressure, etc., are simple enough if they 
be lucidly expressed, and for lucid ex- 
pression there is no help superior to the 
citation of some commonplace examples. 
Frofessor Fulton seems to us to fall short 
in this respect. 

In the other parts of his work, how- 
ever, he is satisfying and instructive. 
His immense erudition excites admira- 
tion. He thinks clearly and consequently 
makes a clear exposition of his subject. 
Extending the simile that we have pre- 
viously used, he has greatly improved a 
rew road for the study of metallurgy. 
and this is a road of easy gradients and 
safe curves. His book is undoubtedly 
a noteworthy contribution to the litera- 
ture of metallurgy. 


IN CALIFORNIA. By 
Bull. No. 57. 
Mining Bureau, 


GoL_p DREDGING 
Lewis E. Aubury. 
California State 
Sacramento. 


This bulletin is probably the most 
thorough treatise on the subject of gold 
dredging in California that has been 
published to date, information concerning 
the progress made in this important in- 
dustry being furnished and the present- 
day methods of dredging operation 
shown. The volume was compiled un- 
der the direction of Lewis E. Aubury, 
State mineralogist of California. The 
field work was performed by W. B. Win- 
ston, and Charles Janin  collabor- 
ated with Mr. Winston in a _ great 
part of the work of its preparation. 
To these engineers a large meas- 
ure of credit for the completeness 
and useful nature of the publication is 
due. The subjects treated in the volume 
are: History and geology; prospecting 
dredging ground; dredgeconstruction and 
operation; working costs; Califgrnia 
dredging districts; reclaiming dredged 
lands; the débris problem; other dredg- 
ing fields. 

The chapter entitled “General, Histori- 
cal and Geological,” by Messrs. Winston 
and Janin, is interesting as a general 
treatise on the subject. The growth of 
the industry, from the floating of the first 
Successful bucket dredge at Oroville on 
March 1, 1898, to the present is outlined 
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and the early mistakes of dredge building 
are pointed out. During this period the 
output of gold dredging has grown from 
$18,847 in 1898 to $6,870,000 in 1909. To 
the enterprise and successful operations 
of W. B. Hammon and the late Thomas 
Couch is given the credit for the rapid 
rise of the industry. To illustrate the 
present magnitude of the dredging indus- 
try in California, it is pointed out that 
there are 63 dredges now in operation, 
which, together with the three large ones 
now under construction represent an in- 
vestment of about $7,205,000. There are 
also 38, representing an investment of 
$1,790,000, now idle or dismantled—to 
witness the rapid advance in dredge 
design and construction. 

In the geological discussion it is poitt- 
ed out that the largest dredging fields in 
California are located on the west slope 
of the Sierra Nevadas, and are drained by 
the large rivers, the American, Yuba and 
Feather. Really useful  infe-mation 
is given in such a form as to be 
readily available. The treatment of the 
subject of prospecting dredging ground 
embodies a discussion of the subject of 
the valuation of placer deposits from 
sample returns. 

Possibly the most interesting chapter 
is that entitled “Dredge Construction and 
Operation.” The evolution of the gold 
dredge is followed out, and many inter- 
esting and instructive photographs of the 
various constructional details are pro- 
duced. The types of bucket chains, 
screens, stackers, ladder hoists, winches, 
spuds, rigging, motor and_ electric 
equipment, hull and frame design, gold- 
saving tables, etc. are all discussed, and 
the advantages of each as demonstrated 
by practice are pointed out. 

The treatise on the subject of working 
costs is very valuable, being the most 
satisfactory and useful compilation of 
data on this subject that has come to our 
attention. The information given is ex- 
haustive and voluminous, and covers all 
sizes of dredge and practically every con- 
ceivable condition of operation. The cost 
figures are so segregated as to be of 
keen interest to the dredging man. 

In the general treatment of the various 
districts of California, maps of each are 
shown, and an attempt is made to give, 
as fully as possible, the actual prevailing 
conditions as viewed from the stand- 
point of the dredge man. The sub- 
ject is quite fully covered, and much 
specific information as to various opera- 
tions in each locality is incorporated in 
this part, comprising 118 pages of the 
book. Short abstracts of papers treating 
dredging operations in practically every 
part of the world where the industry pre- 
vails, form an interesting adjunct and 
make the scope of the book general. The 
subject of tailing disposal and reclama- 
tion of dredged ground, both of prime im- 
portance in California, are also well cov- 
ered. 
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Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 





H. B. Wright has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company. 

J. L. Callanan has returned to New 
York after a stay of several weeks in 
Mexico on mining business. 

John Hays Hammond sailed for St. 
Petersburg on Nov. 24, expecting to be 
back in New York by Dec. 14 next. 

E. P. Mathewson, of Anaconda, is at 
present on a vacation in Europe. He ex- 
pects to return home about the end of 
the year. 

J. R. Finlay, general manager of the 
Goldfield Consolidated, is visiting New 
York to attend the annual meeting of that 
company. 

John G. Worth is visiting Sonora and 
Sinaloa, Mexico, on professional business 
and will return to New York about the 
middle of December. 

Audley H. Stow, formerly consulting 
engineer at Maybeury, W. Va., has been 
appointed chief engineer of the Pocahon- 
tas Consolidated Collieries Company. 

Myron K. Rodgers, of Seattle, Wash., 
has gone to Observatory inlet, to trans- 
fer charge of the Hidden Creek Copper 
Company’s mine to Granby officials. 


Osmond E. LeRoy, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, has completed his 
geological field work in the Slocan and 
Boundary districts, British Columbia, and 
returned to Ottawa. 

P. A. Alig, mining engineer, sailed 
from New York, Dec. 3, on his return to 
Honda, Colombia, where he is _inter- 
ested in alluvial gold properties in the de- 
partments of Manizalis and Antioquia. 

Dr. Joseph W. Richards, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, lectured before the Franklin In- 
stitute in Philadelphia, Dec. 1, on “A Va- 
cation Trip in Scandinavia with Some Ob- 
servations on the Electrometallurgy of 
Iron and Steel.” 


Corey C. Brayton has taken a position 
with the Natomas Consolidated of Cali- 
fornia, as general superintendent of oper- 
ation of the rock-crushing department. 
His address is 203 Hagelstein building, 
Sacramento, California. 


Wm. Yolen Williams, of Spokane, 
Wash., has gone to Observatory Inlet, 
Portland Canal district, of British Co- 
lumbia, to decide what development work 
the Granby company should do there on 
the Hidden Creek property. 


W. A. Greene, general manager of the 
Southern properties of the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company, was transferred Dec. 
1 to a Texas oil concern, owned by the 
same interests. Mr. Greene has been in 
the Birmingham district five years. 
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James Gray, formerly manager of the 
Nicola Valley Coal and Coke Company’s 
Middlesboro colliery, in British Columbia, 
is now manager of one of the coal mines 
of the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), 
Ltd., at Cumberland, Vancouver island. 


Howard W. Du Bois, of Philadelphia, 
Penn., has been in Victoria, B. C., upon 
his return from the Cariboo district, 
where the Quesnelle Hydraulic Gold 
Mining Company, of Philadelphia, is put- 
ting in an important water-supply system. 

John I. Rogers has opened a New 
York office in the City Investing Building, 
165 Broadway and will use it as his main 
office. He is making a specialty of forg- 
ing by the steam hammer, the drop ham- 
mer and the hydraulic press; of special 
rolling; of the use and manufacture of 
alloy steels; of machine shops and power 
plants. 


FLO BITUARY |# 


Cullen D. Purple, mining engineer of 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company, was 
killed Nov. 20 by the accidental discharge 
of his gun, near Chisholm, Minn., while 
he was on a hunting trip. 


Harvey Browne Sturtevant died at 
Philadelphia, Nov. 22, aged 53 years. He 
was formerly for several years chief en- 
gineer of the Lake Superior Iron Com- 
pany, and resided at Marquette, Mich. 
From that place he went to Minnesota, 
where he had charge of several mines on 
the Mesabi range. A few years ago he 
resigned and went to the East to live. 


H. M. Yerington died at Carson City, 
Nev., Nov. 25, aged 82 years. He was 
one of the pioneers of the Comstock 
Lode, and in the early days took an ac- 
tive part in the opening and development 
of the mines there. In 1872, he was as- 
sociated with D. O. Mills and William 
Sharon in building the Virginia & Truckee 
railroad, which gave the Comstock mines 
a connection with the Central Pacific. 
On the completion of the road he was 
made general superintendent and had 
held that position ever since. He was 
the only one of the prominent Comstock 


pioneers who always retained his resi- - 


dence near the lode. 


James A. Dunlap, who died at Butte, 
Mont., Nov. 16, was for many years pur- 
chasing agent of the Anaconda Copper 
Company. During the early days of the 
Anaconda Mr. Dunlap was in charge of 
the company’s hardware store and was 
later made general purchasing agent, a 
position which he held for 12 years. 
When the North Butte and Red Metal 
Mining companies were formed Mr. Dun- 
lap became purchasing agent for those 
companies also. Later two other Cole- 
Ryan concerns, the Great Falls Water 
Power and Townsite Company and the 
International Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, were added to the list. He was 
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generally recognized as one of the lead- 
ing business men of the Northwest. 


James McCarthy died at Phenix, 
Ariz., Nov. 15, aged 62 years. He was 
for many years a resident of Denver. He 
was widely known among the mining men 
of Utah, Colorado and Arizona for his 
articles on mining and political matters, 
under his pen name of “Fitz Mac.” He 
removed to Arizona three years ago on 
account of his health. He was gifted 
with a trenchant pen and possessed a 
literary style of marked individuality. He 
not only wrote under the name of “Fitz 
Mac,” but also was known personally, 
far and wide, by that name. Indeed, 
hundreds of his acquaintances would 
have failed to recognize him by any 
other. Many of his old friends of the 
early days in Colorado will learn of his 
death with sorrow. 


William H. Woodward died Nov. 25 at 
his summer home at Weld, Me., aged 69 - 
years. He was born in Pittsburg and 
graduated from West Virginia University 
and the law school of Harvard. He 
served during the Civil War and then en- 
tered the employ of La Belle Iron Works 
at Wheeling, W. Va., of-which his father 
was president. After his father’s death 
he became president of La Belle Com- 
pany, but in 1882 resigned and removed 
to Birmingham, Ala., to undertake the 
management of a large tract of property 
which the older Woodward had purchased 
nearly 40 years before, when the iron de- 
velopment of Alabama had not yet begun. 
At Birmingham he organized the Wood- 
ward Iron Company to operate this prop- 
erty. He was president of the company 
for several years, and then retired from 
its active management, though retaining 
the chief interest in it until three years 
ago. In recent years his chief business 


was in real estate and building, and he 
owned some of the finest edifices in 
Birmingham. He leaves a large estate. 





Mexican Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy—The December meeting will ‘be 
marked by a visit of the members to the 
large plant of the Necaxa Electric Light 
and Power Company. 

Zacatecas Mining Association—The 
regular monthly meeting was held at 
Zacatecas, Mexico, Nov. 19. The ques- 
tion of a geological survey of the district 
was discussed and the executive board 
directed to take steps to have one made. 

West Virginia Mining Association—A 
meeting will be held at Washington, Dec. 
16. The program will include a presi- 
dential address by William N. Page; 
papers by E. W. Parker, Charles R. Tow- 
son, F. R. Wadleigh, Frank Haas and 
Neil Robinson; an address by John 
Laing, head of the State Mining Depart- 
ment, on recent improvements in coal- 
mining conditions. 
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San Francisco 


Nov. 25—Another court decision has 
been filed in this State which illustrates 
the difficulty of obtaining title to lands 
under the placer-mining laws until actual 
mineral has been found, and this provi- 
sion has seriously hampered both the 
drift miners and the oil men, neither of 
whom can find material until a great deal 
of preliminary work has been done. 
Meantime anyone else may jump in and 
get the land. The case referred to is 
where eight individuals under the name 
of the Express Oil Company made lo- 
cations in Fresno under the placer-min- 
ing laws in January, 1906, and proceeded 
to do certain work. Then C. A. Lemore 
in April, 1907, filed on the same land for 
a homestead, perfecting his entry 16 
months after the oil men had made their 
placer locations. The supreme court has 
determined that Lemore is entitled to the 
land, and has affirmed the order of the 
Fresno county superior court, ejecting the 
members of the Express Oil Company. 
The reasons given by the court are that 
possession by mining location cannot be 
complete until mineral is found, nor can 
possession be secure unless the locators 
are diligently prosecuting a search for 
the mineral. This search must be prose- 
cuted not by trying to raise capital to 
finance the work, nor by improving the 
land, building roads or houses, or laying 
out boundaries, but only by sinking a 
shaft. It may be noted, by the way, that 
neither the oil men nor the drift miners 
ever sink shafts to find mineral. The 
Express Oil Company, much the earlier 
locators of the land, perfected improve- 
ments greatly in excess of the legal re- 
quirements if it had been filed on it as a 
homestead. When Lemore filed his claim 
the oil men had not begun boring for oil 
as they were seeking capital. For this 
reason the court gave the land to the ag- 
ricultural claimant. 

The committee which will be sent to 
Washington shortly to wait on Congress 
on behalf of the oil interests of Califor- 
nia, has decided to devote its efforts en- 
tirely in the direction of calling attention 
to the injustice of the Yard decision as 
applied to oil lands. It is not intended 
to bring before the Congressional com- 
mittees anything relating to the future 
disposal of oil. lands, as already neces- 
sary laws are being framed for consider- 
ation in that direction. 

The members of the miners’ union et 
Grass Valley, the strongest union of the 
kind in the State, have been grumbling 
about .having to pay so many monthly 


assessments to help out the striking min- 
ers at Lead, S. D. The members have 
been assessed from $1 to $2 per month 
and President Moyer of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners has been asked to ex- 
plain how long this would continue. He 
has replied that if the assessments were 
all paid up that are now due, they could 
be declared off for two months, but if the 
Dakota strike was not ended they would 
continue indefinitely. 





Denver 

Nov. 27—The lower levels of the El 
Paso mine, at Cripple Creek, are now un- 
watered by the connection with the deep 
drainage tunnel, and the rich ore said to 
exist there will, after some necessary 
timbering, be available. No special 
waterway or ditch has been cut in the 
main tunnel, and as 2000 gal. per min. 
has been flowing through it, mainly from 
the El Paso mine, work is being carried 
on from the intermediate shaft instead of 
from the portal. Apparently at this 
writing the “main water course,” as it is 
called, has not been reached by the tun- 
nel, but it is expected daily. A great 
deal has been written by the nontechnical 
press about “tapping the underground 
lake.” That the 3%4 miles square, which 
is a network of dikes, veins and cross 
fissures, has a common water level seems 
natural enough, and, in fact, has been 
proved by the higher drainage tunnels to 
be the case, but the “underground lake” 
theory, with perchance eyeless fishes 
swimming about in it, is hardly tenable. 

The last shot has been fired in the 
Newhouse tunnel, at Idaho Springs, 
which tunnel is now 21,968 ft. from por- 
tal to breast, and is considered com- 
pleted. It cuts the vast network of veins 
of that district from 800 to 1800 ft. be- 
low the surface. Naturally the drain- 
age will be gradual, except in cases 
where connection is made with the mine 
workings. 





Salt Lake City 


Nov. 26—The International Smelting 
and Refining Company’s Tooele plant is 
handling 550 tons of ore per day. On 
account of the new development ,»work, 
the. Utah Consolidated’s daily output has 
been reduced to 400 tons. Beside this 


100 tons of ore are being received from 
the Iron Blossom, and one car of con- 
centrates, 
Utah. 

By the terms of a decree signed by 
Judge John A. Marshall in the United 
States district court, the-dispute over the 


or 50 tons from the South 
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ownership of claims owned jointly by the 
Uinta-Treasure Hill Coalition and the 
Silver King Coalition was settled, and the 
property in dispute ordered to be sold 
at auction. The controversy was over 
two groups of claims, eight in one, and 
four in the other. In the group of eight, 
Judge Marshall decided that the Uinta 
company is entitled to two-thirds owner- 
ship and the Silver King to one-third. 
In the group of four claims, embracing 
the John, Trestle, George and Samuel, 
the decision gave the Uinta company one- 
quarter ownership, and the Silver King 
three-quarter ownership. Bids will be 
secured on each individual claim in the 
first and second groups, and then bids on 
each group as a whole. The claims will 
be sold by Charles Baldwin, Master in 
Chancery, at Park City, on a date to be 
fixed later. 

The mine-salting case against C. A. 
Bauer, charged with “salting” the Gold- 
en Rule Mining Company property with 
high-grade ore, has been dismissea on 
account of the failure of the State to pro- 
cure certain important witnesses, who 
were relied on for conviction. According 
to the complaint and the evidence which 
was introduced at the preliminary hear- 
ing, Bauer is said to have distributed 
samples of high-grade ore in the tunnel 
of the company, east of Ogden, and upon 
subsequent assay of some of the sam- 
ples, to have disposed of stock. Samples 
taken by a mining engineer showed 
only a trace of gold and silver. Some 
of those to whom stock had been sold 
caused Bauer’s arrest. He was released 
on bond, but his bondsmen later with- 
drew their responsibility for Bauer’s ap- 
pearing in court, and he was rearrested, 
and held in the county jail until Nov. 17, 
when the charges against him were with- 
drawn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 28—John A. Topping, chairman 
of the executive board of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company, and T. H. Guth- 
rie, president of that concern, C. A. 
Grenfel, of London, director in the South- 
ern Iron and Steel Company, and James 
Bowron, vice-president and general man- 
ager of that company, J. C. Maben, pres- 
ident of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company, and J. W. McQueen, vice-presi- 
dent of that company, and other officials 
of iron and steel companies in the Birm- 
ingham district during the past week 
made trips of inspection to properties of 
the several companies and the rumors 
were strong concerning a merger of inde- 
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pendent coal, iron and steel companies in 


the Southern territory. It is reported that 
actual work looking to a merger will. be 
done in New York in the near future. 

Announcement of additions to the board 
of directors of the Alabama Consolidated 
Coal and Iron company by naming two 
Baltimore capitalists; also that the affairs 
of the company were being brought into 
good shape, through the efforts of H. S. 
Matthews, vice-president and _ general 
manager, have caused considerable good 
feeling. 





Toronto 
Nov. 27—An important judgment, af- 


fecting the rights of a large number of 
land owners in Kent and Elgin counties 
in western Ontario to the natural gas un- 
derlying their properties, was. given by 
Chancellor Boyd, of the High Court of 
Ontario, at Toronto, Nov. 24. The titles 
to large areas of land in this section were 
derived from the Canada company, the 
deeds reserving the rights to mine for 
minerals and oils. These rights were 
subsequently acquired by the Bernard- 
Argue-Roth-Stearns Oil and Gas Com- 
pany and the Alexander Oil and Devel- 
opment Company, and the holders of sur- 
face rights were put to inconvenience and 
loss through their operations. The farm- 
ers appealed to the provincial government 
for relief and the government decided to 
bear the expense of submitting a test 
case to the courts. An action was 
brought in the name of Alexander Far- 
quharson against Bernard-Argue-Roth- 
Stearns Oil Company. The judgment of 
the court is to the effect that there is a 
valid reservation of the oil on the prop- 
erty, which belongs to the company, but 
that there is no reservation of naturai 
gas, which belongs to the land owner. 
Where, however, a well is distinctly an 
oi! well and the amount of gas merely a 
subsidiary concomitant the gas element 
should be disregarded. and the whole go 
under the reservation, with the like limi- 
tation as to a distinctly gas well. The 
company is held liable for the net profits 
obtained from gas on the property, and 
the original owners, the Canada com- 
pany, for all royalties received on the 
gas output. 

The Canadian Pacific railway will ex- 
periment in the transmission of natural 
gas from Medicine Hat, Alta., to points 
farther west. For this purpose it has had 
two special cars made in Germany, each 
equipped with 36 cylinders which are 15 
ft. by 8 in. in size. Trains running west 
of Medicine Hat are using gas as an il- 
luminant and tanks will be built at points 
along the line. Another natural-gas 
gusher was tapped on the Hargrave prop- 
erty, Medicine Hat, this week, at a depth 
of 1042 ft., and the yield is stated at 
3,000,000 ft. per day. 

It is reported that anthracite coal of 
good quality has been found near 
Chelmsford, Ont., in the Sudbury district. 
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Mining operations have been in progress 
about one mile from the town, under the 
and it is 
claimed that coal has been found at a 
depth of 20 ft. Thomas W. Gibson, depu- 
ty minister of mines for Ontario, states 
that it has been known since 1895 that 
anthraxolite occurred in this field, -put 
that subsequent diamond drilling failed 
to discover any coal of a commercial 
standard. The department had not been 
appraised of the reported discovery. 

A new law regarding the payment of 
wages came into force Sept. 1, which has 
already had effect on some of the smaller 
mining companies in the Elk Lake and 
Gowganda districts. At present, when a 
garnishee for wages is issued against a 
company, unless a dispute, or the money 
is filed with the clerk of the court with- 
in 10 days from the issuing of the garn- 
ishee, judgment is given and an execu- 
tion can be made immediately. In this 
case the costs must also be borne by the 
company. This new law does away, to 
a great extent, with the delays and ex- 
pense that formerly attended such action 
for the recovery of wages. 





Mexico 

The so called “anti-American” disturb- 
ances in Mexico City of a fortnight ago 
now seem to have been a prearranged 
prelude and incident to a rather wide- 
spread resistance to the Government, 
which has been manifested in numerous 
outbreaks and in forcible resistance to 
“constitutional” authority in many parts 
of the Republic, especially in the north- 
ern central States. At this writing it ap- 
pears that the Government is in full con- 
trol except.in a remote region of the State 
of Chihuahua and that the “revolution” 
will -be futile, except that it has attracted 
the attention of the-world at large and of 
the Diaz Government to the real and: al- 
leged grievances which have been in part 
its cause. Apparently, too, in the later 
developments of the movement the anti- 
American feature disappeared and as far 
as reports are at hand Americans and 
American interests have not been dis- 
turbed, and indeed, were not in any danger. 
From reports it also seems that the many 
Americans in. Mexico have aeted discrete- 
ly. Extracts from -several letters from 
credible sources are. given herewith: 

From Cananea, Sonora, Nov. 23: 
“Greatly exaggerated reports have been 
sent out from the border towns and con- 
ditions are far from what they are made 
to appear. Newspaper correspondents are 
too anxious to send a ‘good story’ to ad- 
here any more strictly than necessary 
to truth. For instance one despatch stated 
that 200 Federal soldiers were sent to 
Agua Prieta. The actual number was 18. 
From Cananea it was stated that 1000 
Yaquis were being. gathered and. armed 
by the insurgents. In fact there are not 


more than 200 able-bodied Yaqui men in 
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the old Yaqui country who could be 
gathered together for any purpose. The 
death of a* woman was reported from 
Cananea; she was killed by a locomotive, 
but this fact was omitted in the -story. 
The sequestration of the federal telegraph 
has been made much of, but commercial 
messages are not interfered with, though 
the Government has use for its rather in- 
sufficient facilities. However, conditions 
are more serious than in many years, and 
may easily become more so. From the 
fact that uprisings have occurred at va- 
rious widely separated localities one may 
see that the anti-Diaz feeling has been 
fomented and fostered, and that it is di- 
rected by some central spirits. The so 
called anti-American riots at several 
points are, in reality, not anti-American 
at all, but were carefully planned to in- 
crease the embarrassment of the Diaz 
Government. And they have served their 
purpose, to a certain extent. In this 
cencert of action, shrewdly planned, there 
appears something more, far more, than a 
series of spasmodic uprisings. And it is 
because of what this may indicate that 


conservative men are divided in their 
opinion as to the outcome.” 

From Velardena. Dgo., Nov. 23— 
“Everything OK and quiet. Have seen 


absolutely no evidences at any place of 
ill feeling toward Americans. We are 
perfectly safe as far as both factions 
are concerned. Everything as usual at 
Mapami and Velardena. About as safe 
here as in Philadelphia during that 
strike.” 


From Oaxaca, under date of Nov. 18— 
“The recent manifestations in Mexico 
against Americans which: were caused by 
the burning of a Mexican highwayman and 
woman murderer in Texas, found but 
slight echo in southern Mexico and 
Oaxaca. Aside from a mass meeting 
held by the students of the Institute of 
Art and Science in which, of course, a 
mob of halfgrown boys and _ pelados 
joined, there was no evidence whatever 
of bad feelings against the Americans. 
The government had the situation under 
excellent control. In Oaxaca, where the 
influence of the American money and 
energy has been appreciated by the na- 
tives, many of whom have risen to con- 
parative wealth through their business 
connections and associations with Amer- 
icans, the relations are throughout friend- 
ly. It is a fact that is is perfectly safe 
for Americans to reside even in the most 
remote districts of the State with their 
wives and families, even in places where 
the Mexican officials are not desired. 
Troubles between the Indians and the 
Americans can in each case be traced to 
some unjust or inconsiderate treatment. 
It is well understood here that the mani- 
festations were used only as a cover for 
gatherings against the local government, 
which does not seem to be popular among 
the masses.” 
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Maj. W. P. Richardson, chairman of 
the Alaska Road Commission, announces 
that in February the Government will 
have opened roads from Nome to Haidi- 
tarod and Haiditarod to Seward, thereby 
facilitating travel to the new Haiditarod 
and Kuskokwin mining camps. Major 
Richardson goes to Washington to urge 
a further appropriation for road building 
in Alaska. At Valdez, Major Richardson 
inspected recent quartz gold discoveries, 
including the Cliff mine, where a small 
stamp mill has taken out over *$100,000 
worth of gold in less than six months. 
He believes another year’s development 
will open an important quartz-mining 
district abovt Valdez. 

Calhouii Creek—Operations on this 
property near Haines have ceased for the 
winter, and will be resumed in the Spring. 

Big Strike—This property on Shoop 
bay, near Valdez, has been sold to the 
Tyee Copper Company, of Victoria. 

Cliff—The last shipment from this 
mine consisted of 60 tons of concentrates 
running $100. B. F. Millard, Valdez, is 
manager. 


Alabama 


Cleburne Mica Company—This com- 
pany has bought the mica deposit near 
Heflin, in Cleburne county, and is open- 
ing a mine. It is also arranging to build 
a plant to prepare the mica for market. 
E. C. Guilmartin, of Anniston, is presi- 
dent. 


Arizona 


Preliminary surveys of the projected 
railroad from Tucson to Port Lobos, on 
the Gulf of California, have been com- 
pleted. F. M. Murphy, president of the 
Development Company of America, is at 
the head of the railway company. 


GILA COUNTY 


Live Oak—The most important devel- 
opment that has occurred recently at this 
property was the finding of ore in drill 
hole No. 33, 400 ft. south of any previous 
hole. Ore was first struck at 80 ft. and 
continued downward to 140 ft., when the 
drill passed into silicious material mixed 
with the chalcocite. For 60 ft., however, 
the ore was of average grade, over 2 per 
cent. Another hole is now being sunk 
200 ft. south of hole No. 33. Hole No. 
32, several hundred feet east of the ver- 
tical shaft, found the ore at that place 
to be 100 ft. thick. Five holes are being 
drilled at present. One of them is on the 


western boundary of the property aria 
should ore be found there in quantity, 
another great extension of the orebody 
would be proved as this hole is 400 ft. 
west of the previous hole. The manage- 
ment will purchase two more churn drills, 
making the total seven. M. McCarthy, 
Globe, is general manager. 

Warrior—The Warrior Development 
Company is extracting about 100 tons 
daily for shipment to the Old Dominion 
by the Miami railroad terminal. The ore 
runs about 9% per cent. copper and is 
chrysocolla. New ore is being found in 
the west end of the mine on and above 
the 300-ft level. The vein there ranges in 
width from 25 to 40 feet. 


Arizona Commercial—On the seventh 
level drilling of the seventh diamond-drill 
hole has been discontinued before strik- 
ing the Black Hawk vein, on account of 
a bit having been lost. The prospecting 
of the western part of the property will 
be continued. 


SANTA Cruz COUNTY 
California & Paradise—This property 
has closed the Leadville shaft and ceased 
operations. 


—_— 


California 


BuTTeE County 


St. Francis—Eugene Schmidt and his 
brother are doing well with their quartz 
mine at Enterprise and have ordered an 
additional ten stamps for the 20-stamp 
mill. 


ELporADO COUNTY 
Good Luck—Ore is being taken from 
two shafts of this mine at Rescue. R. 
Mitchell, superintendent. Eighteen men 
are at work. 


Leap Year—Work has commenced on 
this claim east of the Union mine at 
Eldorado. J. Schuppe is the operator. 


KERN CouUNTY 


C. J. Teagle, of Johannisberg, has 
bonded his placers at Summit, seven miles 
north of Randsburg, and H. E. Cunning- 
ham is sampling and testing the ground. 


Graham & Jones—At this mine im the 
Argus range, a large body of low-grade 
ore is being opened up on several levels. 
The mine is equipped with a Sampson 
mill and a cyanide plant. 


Mariposa CouNTY 
Merced Placer Mines Company—This 
company has commenced working the 
ground on the hillside a mile and a half 
above Merced falls where there is an 


old river channel. An electric motor op- 
erates a three-stage Krogh pump, fur- 
nishing water under pressure to a 
hydraulic giant. The boulders and tail- 
ings are washed through a cut to low 
ground. This ground has before been 
worked only in a desultory manner. 
Lawrence V. Calder is president. 


Mopoc County 


Fort Bidwell Consolidated—This com- 
pany has succeeded in getting the ma- 
chinery for its mill in before the snow 
came, and it is expected it will be in op- 
eration soon. J. M. Stone is manager. 


Mono County 


Treasure Hill—Arrangements are be- 
ing made to open this mine at Bridge- 
port shortly. 

Casa Diablo—The 10-stamp mill is 
crushing 36 tons of ore daily, the water 
being pumped 8 miles. A cyanide plant 
will be shortly installed. W. H. Smith, 
Bodie, is superintendent. 


NEVADA COUNTY 

Gaston—After three years’ work the 
5000-ft. tunnel of this mine at Wash- 
ington has been completed. The tunnel 
is 800 ft. below the working tunnel and 
will drain the mine. There is a 40-stamp 
mill on the property and 20 stamps are 
kept busy. There are also two large 
compressors and other equipment. 


Grover-Murphy—This quartz mine in 
the Hirshman hydraulic diggings near 
Nevada City, which has been operated 
for two years by a company of Honolulu 
capitalists, has finally been purchased 
outright by them and is under superin- 
tendency of Harry Gray. Hoist, pumps 
and compressor have been provided. The 
incline shaft is down 350 ft. and drifts 
are being run. 


Golden Gate—This mine at Grass Val- 
ley, W. P. Martin superintendent, has 
been reopened and new hoisting. ma- 
chinery will be put in.- The shaft is be- 
low the 600-ft. level. The company has 
taken a bond on the Alpha claim adjoin- 
ing. C. C. Haub is president. 

Pittsburg—A fire destroyed the hoist- 
ing works of this mine at Nevada 
City and did other damage. All dam- 
ages are being repaired as rapidly as 
possible and while at this work it has 
been decided to add 10 stamps to the 10 
already in the mill. 


PLumas County 


Crescent Hill—At this mine, Crescent, 
owned by W. E. Oddie, a Chilian mill is 
being put upto crush 25 tons daily. 
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Pacific Mines Corporation—This com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., of which John 
Hays Hammond is president and John 
N. Beckley, of Rochester, vice-president, 
has acquired the Bagdad-Chase and 
Roosvelt mines near Ludlow. Frank A, 
Keith is manager and A. T. Johnson su- 
perintendent. 
SHASTA COUNTY 
Afterthought—This copper company is 
under investigation at St. Louis, Mo., for 
alleged fraud. Theodore S. Henderson, 
the president, has been arrested. 
Midas—This mine at Knob is making 
a splendid showing of ore on the 1500 
level. 7 
Monarch—This new mine, two miles 
from Redding, is shipping gold ore. 


SIERRA COUNTY 

W. E. Olmsted, of Eureka, Humboldt 
county, has found the channel of a 
buried river 1000 ft. above the Trinity 
river, near the Trinity-Humboldt line, and 
is arranging to bring in water for 
hydraulicking. 

Red Star—In this mine at Alleghany, 
Edward Brindle superintendent, very rich 
ore has been found in the tunnel started 
from the Eureka to the Red Star. 


Sixteen-to-One—This famous Alle- 
ghany mine is to be worked under bond 
by J. E. Lee and others, of San Francisco. 
An electric plant will be installed for 
operating the hoist and pumps and a 
shaft will be sunk from the working 
tunnel. 


Butte Saddle—It is reported that this 
Sierra City mine has been sold to East- 
ern men. 


Sovereign—In the lower tunnel of this 
mine, Ladies cafion, F. O. Richardson 
superintendent, the vein has been found 
350 ft. below the croppings. 

TRINITY COUNTY 

Hunter—Robert Hicks has sold iis helf 
interest in this mine at New River to his 
partner, John Hennessy, of Burnt ranch. 
The mine is equipped with a 10-stamp 
mill. 

, TuoLUMNE CouNTY 

Tarantula—The mill at this mine, Jack- 
sonville, owned by the United Mining 
Company, will soon be ready. 


Colorado 
LaKe CouNty—LEADVILLE 
Ella Beeler—In this lowa Gulch mine, 
J. B. Moore and George Higgins, lessees. 
after six months prospecting work, by 
driving the old tunnel (which is now in 
850 ft.), have opened a-vein of ‘silver- 


lead ore, which yields at the rate. of $85 
per ton. 





Little Giant—The carbonate of. zinc 
discoveries seem to be heading distinctly 
toward the south, as evidenced by the 
latest discovery of a good body of this 
ore in the Little Giant, on Carbonate hill; 
It is stat- 


adjoining the Yankee Doodle. 
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ed now that the carbonate of zinc ship- 
ments for this month will probably reach 
3000°tons, most of it coming from Car- 
bonate and Fryer hills. 


TELLER CounTY—CRrIPPLE CREEK 


Stratton Estate—In, the eighth level of 
the American Eagles Mine, Nims & Co., 
lessees, are reported to have opened a 
body of ore 4 ft. wide, showing sylvan- 
ite. It is stated that 11 out of the 18 sets of 
leasers at work on this property are in 
ore, and nearly all shipping smelting ore, 


Jack Pot—This mine will, on Dec. 1,, 
be connected with the Anaconda mill, on 
Gold hill, by bucket tram, and the ore 
will be treated there. During the past 
three months, the tonnage shipped by the 
leasers was 1947 tons of ore, average 
value of $17.50 per ton. 


Gold King—The El Paso Gold King 
still continues to produce regularly, and 
three cars of mill ore were shipped this 
week by Owen Roberts, lessee. 


Isabella—The leasergs on this com- 
pany’s properties will this month have 
produced approximately 1500 tons of ore, 
estimated at a value of 1 oz. gold per ton. 
A Seattle company has taken a three- 
years’ lease on the mill and _ tailings 
dump. 


Wild Horse—On this mine some years 
ago the first cyanide mill in the district 
was built, and when the oxidized ores 
ran into tellurides, the mill was unable 
to handle the product and was shut down. 
Now it has been altered by the addition 
of concentrating tables, and the lessees 
of the mine and mill, Hemby & Ander- 
son, are treating 50 tons per day. 


Jerry Johnson—The Gaylord lease on 
this mine is shipping about 2000 tons per 
month. There is a reserve of $50,000 in 
the Jerry Johnson treasury, and a divi- 
dend -of $25,000 has just been paid to 
the stockholders. 


Portland—The Portland mill, on Battle 
mountain, is now said to be treating 109 
tons per day at a cost of not to exceed $2 
per ton. 

Blue Bird—This mine, on Bull hill, is 
shipping from 20 to 25 cars,a month, 
and the shaft will be sunk from 1300 ft. 
to 1500 ft. 


Maggie—Five cars per week of smelt- 
ing ore are being shipped from this mine, 
on Bull hill, by Carl Johnson, leaser. The 
width of the ore is 2 to 4 ft., and the 
length of the shoot 200 ft. It is. stated 
to average 4 oz. gold per ton. 


Idaho 


CouER D’ALENE DISTRICT 

Caledonia—Work on the tunnel has be- 
gun. Charles McKinnis is manager. A 
mill is planned. 

Leroy—This company has been formed 
to operate claims adjoining the Monitor. 
H. J. Rosse is president. 

Marsh—The third and final payment of 
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$50,000 has been made by the bonders of 
the Marsh group of lead-silver claims. 
The bond was given a year ago to C. L. 
Cowell, of Missoula, Pohlman Brothers 
and John A. White, of Spokane, and as- 
sociates. It was for $150,000 and had a 
year to run. The old owners were Mark 
Cooney, Frank Murphy, John Kelly and 
P. D. Lambert. Shipments will start at 
once. 


Stewart—The mill has increased its? 
output from 800 tons of concentrates a 
month to 1200 tons a month. The aver- 
age feed daily, 16 hours a day, for the 
mill is 280 tons of crude ore. 





Indiana 
GREENE COUNTY 

Fire broke out in the fan room at the 
Bogel mine, Nov. 21.. The Jasonville fire 
department arrived too late to be of any 
assistance, owing to the distance of the’ 
mine from the town. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. The fan room and the 
timbers lining the air shaft were burned. 

Mine rescue car No. 3 was stationed 
at Linton during the past week, the ex- 
perts in. charge giving instructions to 
all miners who wished. them. 

The new Sponsler mine has begun 
hoisting coal. This shaft was sunk to get 
coal that could not be reached from the 
old mine. 


St. JosEPH COUNTY 

Elkfork Coal and Mining Company— 
Incorporated with a capital stock of 
$600,000 to prospect for, locate and dis- 
cover coal and other minerals, to acquire 
and develop coal lands. The principal 
place of business is at Mishawaka, Ind., 
and the mining operations will be carried 
on in Indiana and adjoining States. 
James A. Roper, W. H. Hubbard, Henry 
G. Miles, J. H. Fulmer, A. B. Graham 
and R. G. Graham, incorporators. 


VANDERBURG COUNTY 


There is a shortage of coal miners in 
the southern Indiana field and to this is 
attributed, in a measure at least, the 
scarcity of coal. The Diamond coal 
mine, near Evansville, has-been advertis-— 
ing for coal miners. The Banner, 
Worsham-Newburg and other mines in 
this district are also short of miners. 

The long desired rise in the Chio river 
is at last reported and heavy shipments 
of coal are being received from Pittsburg. 
Considerable Indiana coal is being start- 
ed south on the rise. There has not been 
a coal stage on the Ohio river for six 
months. 


Warrick County 
Efforts to determine the extent of the 
fire damage in the Menden coal mine, 
near Booneville, will not be made for 
several ‘days. The mine remains sealed. 


C. H. Menden is the principal -owner. 
There is strong evidence, it is alleged, 
that the mine was set on fire. 


Michigan 
COPPER 


Michigan—The company has begun 
limited rock shipments to its mill, the 
rock being taken from the stock pile ac- 
cumulated during the opening on the Bee 
tract and also from the rock that is being 
hoisted from these openings. The com- 
pany will continue drill explorations. 


Adventure—tThe vertical shaft at this 
property is being sunk toward the sec- 
ond of the series of lodes known to exist 
on these lands below 1000 ft. Nothing 
- has beensfene toward lateral opening. on 
the firstOf these penetrated by the shaft. 


Mass-—The development of the Butler 
lode by. the upper levels of “C” shaft 
eastward are very encouraging and as a 
result it has been decided to unwater “B” 
shaft and extend the lower levels west- 
werd toward “C” shaft to ascertain if this 
encouraging run of ground continues with 
depth. “B” shaft: has been bottomed for 
a number of years at the 18th level. This 
company is also opening the Ogima and 
Knowlton lodes at several points tribu- 
tary to “C” shaft. 


Lake—The new boiler and compressor 
house has been. completed and the erec- 
tion of the machinery will soon be un- 
der way. With this equipment a more 
progressive development policy can be 
pursued as the present compressor is 
limited to 10 drills. The shaft is nearing 
the point where the eighth level will be 
established. The crosscut at the seventh 
level has gone through the lode and 
found it to be 115 ft. wide containing a 
mixture of copper bearing and poor 
ground. 

IRON 


Swanson—The Foundation Company, 
of New York, has taken a contract to 
sink a shaft on this property in the Iron 
River district for the Rogers-Brown com- 
peny. The overburden is 135 ft. deep. 


Barasa—Pumping has been started on 
this property at Negaunee under charge 
of Richard Nicholls, of Crystal Falls. 
Corrigan-McKinney have an option on the 
property. 


Montana 
BuTTE DisTRICT 


The damage and injunction suit of 
North Butte against Tuolumne has been 
formally dismissed in the district court 
and judgment entered in accordance with 
a compromise agreement reached by en- 
gineers and attorneys of the two com- 
panies. In the settlement of the North 
Butte-Tuolumne litigation North Butte 
grants Tuolumne complete ownership of 
the jointly owned piece of Tuolumne 
ground in which the North Tuolumne 
vein has its apex. Tuolumne concedes 
to North Butte absolute ownership of all 
of the Jessie vein, title to which it had 
disputed. On the other hand, North 
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Butte admits Tuolumne’s contention that 
the two veins unite at a depth of 400 
feet. It is conceded that Tuolumne owns 
what is termed the North Tuolumne 
vein, after junction from the east-end line 
of the Jessie vein to a point designated 
as the 412-foot vertical plat. The de- 
cree~ indicates’ a compromise in which 
both sides have made important conces- 
sions. Tuolumne will continue as an in- 
d:pendent operating company. 


East Butte—The agreement under 
which the company acquired control of 
the Pittsmont property provided that the 
indebtedness of the Pittsmont company 
shoulf -be" paid by Dec. 1, 1910. Owing 
to unfavorable conditions in the copper 
market -which has prevented the East 
Butte company frem paying up all of 
these liabilities, the Pittsmont company 
has extended the ‘time for payment to 
Dec. 1, 1911. At the smeltery one of the 
two blast furnaces is now in operation. 

Butte & Ballaklava—Walter Harvey 
Weed is making a ¢horough examination 
of the property for the purpose of the 
pending litigation with the Anaconda 
company, 

Tuolumne—Shipments are being made 
to East Butte at the rate of 200 tons 
daily, the ore coming from the 10-, 12-, 
and 1400-ft. levels. On the 400-ft. level 
the orebody is being drifted open to the 
west. On the 1200-ft. level the enlarge- 
ment of the station has been completed. 


Nevada 


ESMERALDA COUNTY 


Goldfield Consolidated—Construction 
on the surface-plant improvements is 
nearing completion. The storage-battery 
buildings and the new assay office, be- 
tween the Mohawk and Clermont mines, 
are practically complete.. The big con- 
verter, which is to supply the storage 
batteries, is in place. The steel gallows 
frame and hoisting equipment at the 
Laguna are in commission, as is also the 
150-h.p. electric hoist at the Mohawk. 
The motors for the 250-h.p. hoist at the 
Clermont are ready for installation. At 
the mill the refinery is ready, and the 
dismantling the old plant has commenced. 
The new building is of steel and con- 
crete, absolutely fireproof. The new 
boiler plant at the mill is running satis- 
factory. 


Atlanta—Five lessees are operating. 
On the 730-ft. level the Precious Metals 
Company is doing extensive exploratign. 


Nye County 


Nevada Reduction Company—The 
Lemon mill, at Manhattan, has been re- 
modeled and has started on a 1200-ton 
run from the Swander lease on the 
Earl. Leaching equipment has been dis- 
carded, and the gasolene engines have 
been replaced with electric motors. 

Pigeon Springs—The 10-stamp mill, 
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idle for several years, will be put in 
operation shortly on ore from the Lida 
Queen property. 

Tonopah—Work has been suspended 
on the new Sandgrass shaft, pending re- 
sults of diamond-drill prospecting in the 
vicinity. 

Round Mountain—This company, J. R. 
Davis, president, has suspended dividends 
until the settlement of the Davidson suit 
for ore trespass. 


WHITE PINE CouNTY 


Nevada Consolidated—Owing to the 
shortage of water at Copper Flat, work 
in the steam-shovel pit on the Liberty 
claim has been temporarily discontinued. 
The shutting down of the Liberty pit will 
not affect the ore output, as the work 
was entirely on development. 

Giroux—The company has filed suit 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to establish through rates and joint 
rates from Chicago and Missouri River 
points and Denver and Pueblo, covering 
all commodities and classes of freight 
moving to points on the Nevada Northern 
railroad from eastern points. . What are 
considered to be exorbitant charges by 
the Nevada Northern is the basis of this 
complaint. 


New Mexico 


Chino—The ore development on Nov. 
1 was estimated at 30,671,827 tons, aver-. 
aging 2.6 per cent. copper. The mill under 
erection at Hurley, nine miles from the 
mine, is to be initially of 3000 tons daily 
capacity, or say 1,100,000 tons per an- 
num, indicating a copper production of 
about 35,000,000 Ib. The company has 
now approximately $1,000,000 cash on 
hand. 


New York 


Burden—tThese iron mines, near Hud- 
son, have been sold at referee’s sale to 
Clarence E. Niblett, of Lyon Mountain, 
N. Y. 


Oklahoma , 

The Oklahoma State Federation of La- 

bor has commenced a campaign for State- 

owned mines. Public opinion has been 

aroused by the action of coal-mine own- 

ers who have closed their shafts because 
of union demands. 


Oregon 
BAKER COUNTY 
Oroville Gold Dredging—This company 
has moved its machinery to Salisbury and 


will prospect several hundred acres near 
there. 


Cougar—This property has ‘been sold 
to E. D. Saunders, of Spokane, for a re- 
ported price of $275,000 cash. The mine 
is extensively developed and ‘is equipped 
with a 180-ton cyanide mill. Eastern 


‘capital is interested with Mr. Saunders, 
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who was at one time one of the owners 
of the Le Roi mine at Rossland, B. C. 
LANE COUNTY ‘ 


Blue Bird—The 50-ton reduction plant 
on this property is in operation. S. M. 
Carter, Blue River, is manager. 


South Dakota 


Golden Reward—This company, under 
the management of Henry Schnitzel, has 
developed a body of ore in the Mikado 
ground, 1500 ft. long. The relation of 
this to other orebodies of the flat forma- 
tion has not been ascertained. It is un- 
oxidized, and contains pyrite. Experi- 
ments are being made with heap roast- 
ing preparatory to treatment at the cya- 
nide plant at Deadwood. 

Homestake—This company has notified 
its men that the services of the medical 
department, the hospital, and all neces- 
sary medicines, will be entirely free to all 
employees and their families. Hitherto 
a charge of $1 per month has been made 
for hospital dues, in addition to the $1 
charge for the insurance or “Aid Fund,” 
and up to 1910 a small additional charge 
was made for medicines supplied. The 
cost to the company is estimated at $50,- 
000 per year. 


Tennessee 
Tennessee Copper Company—tThe U. 
S. Supreme Court has decided in favor 
of this company in the case wherein citi- 
zens of Georgia sought to obtain dam- 
ages from smoke coming from the com- 
pany’s smelting works. 


Durham Coal and Iron Company—This 
company has been organized with a cap- 
ital of $10,000,000. Charles B. Eddy, 
of New York, is president, and C. H. 
Smith, recently with the Davis Coal and 
Coke Company, is general manager. The 
main office will be at Chattanooga. The 
company will take over several operating 
companies and its property will include a 
large tract of coal lands on Waldens Ridge. 
north of Chattanooga, and a smaller 
tract in Roane county. The mines already 
in operation on these tracts have a pro- 
duction of nearly 1,000,000 tons of coal 
a year. 


Standard Phosphate and Chemical 
Company—This company has acquired, 
on a royalty basis, the Alexander-Kille- 
brew and the 
tracts, adjoining its holdings near 
Mt. Pleasant. These tracts comprise 357 
acres in-one body. The phosphate will be 
handled by a large plant being erected 
by Hoover & Mason, engineers in charge. 
Edward A. Turner, of Chicago, is pres- 
ident of the Standard company. 





Utah 
BEAVER COUNTY 
The Bradshaw district in the low hills 
northeast ,of Milford, and Jarloose, the 
new camp about 15 miles southwest of 


Carpenter-Killebrew . 
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Milford, are attracting some attention 
from Beaver county interests. 


South Utah—The mill capacity is be- 
ing increased, and shipments of about 
75 tons of concentrates daily have been 
started. The amount a month ago was 
40 to 50 tons. 


White Rock—Sinking is being done on 
this property five miles southwest of Mil- 
ford. At 12 ft. the vein was 14 in. wide, 
and at 100 ft. had increased to 24 in. A 
drift 50 ft. to the east on this level has 
been in ore all the way. One shipment 
hsa been made. The ore carries lead 
and silver, with some gold. 

Cedar-Talisman—Some of the old 
workings are being cleaned out, and de- 
velopment carried on as rapidly as possi- 
ble. There are five faces of ore exposed, 
which assay from 37 to 52 per cent. 
zinc, and from 19 to 21 per cent. lead, 
with 38 oz. and upward in silver. 


JuAB COUNTY 


Eagle & Blue Bell—Timbering of the 
new shaft was finished to the 1000-ft. 
level Nov. 17, and the new hoist has 
been put in operation. A sump is being 
sunk below the 1000-ft. level. The shaft 
provides better air and a cheaper way of 
access for development and mining. 

King William—Two shifts are em- 
ployed in developing this property 
through the Eagle & Blue Bell. 

Beck Tunnel—A drift is being driven 
for the orebody which is thought to ex- 
tend from the Uncle Sam _ into this 
ground. The face is in 125 ft., and there 
is 335 ft. more to go. 


Mammoth—Drifting is being done on. 


the 1300- and 2100-ft. levels. The lat- 
ter is being driven in search of the ore- 
body found on the 1900. Shipments will 
be suspended for several weeks while de- 
velopment is in progress. 


Opohongo—Arrangements have been 
completed for the building of a railroad 
spur to the Opohongo and Gold Chain 
properties, which will greatly reduce 
shipping expenses. Extensive develop- 
ment will be done before shipments. 
Only ore broken down in working is be- 
ing mined. This carries principally gold 
and copper, and what has been extracted 
to date is said to have paid expenses. 
Ore has been opened on the 500-ft. level, 
and has been followed to a depth of 900 
ft. The property has a small area, but 
has opened a very productive orebody. It 
is surrounded by the Black Jack, Ajax 
and Gold Chain. 


Gold Chain—In this property the chief 
work is being done on the third and 
fourth levels, where ore running well in 
gold, silver and copper is being devel- 
oped. 

Black Jack—Little change is reported 
on the 1000-ft. level. The ore here is 
in broken ground, and of low grade, but 
the showing is promising. A raise will 


be started from this level. On the 220- 
ft. level east drifting is being done 
toward the Opohongo. 


Montana—The title to the ground and 
equipment has been settled and passed 
into the hands of the original owners. 
Annual assessment work is being done. 
The ground is in the East Tintic, east 
of the Colorado. 


Yankee—The shaft, being sunk under 
contract, is near the 1300 level. A con- 
tract to sink to the 1700 will be given. 
Water has been encountered, and a drift 
will be driven at the 1300 for drainage. 
Quartz carrying gold and silver has been 
encountered in sinking. All of assess- 
ment No. 3 has been paid. 


Cuban—-Drifting is being done on this 
claim in North Tintic from the 50-ft. 
level of the shaft. Quartz and spar have 
been encountered. It is thought that the 
Gemini and Ridge & Valley vein may ex- 
tend through the property. 

Eureka-Comstock—Several claims ad- 
joining the North Colorado have been ac- 
quired from James Larsen by this com- 
pany. Work will be continued in the 
shaft on one of the new claims. The 


shaft on the original Eureka-Comstock - 


ground is being timbered. There is a 
showing of iron-stained quartz in the 
sides and bottom. 


Iron Blossom—Shipping ore has been 
found in the cave by sinking a 10-ft. 
winze. The 500 level is being driven 
toward this point. The question as to the 
disposition of the silicious gold-silver 
ores from the south shaft is being con- 
sidered. A large tonnage of this class of 
ore has been blocked out. It is reported 
that strong interests have offered to build 
a milling plant of 150 tons capacity, and 
will cyanide the ores on favorable terms. 
No definite arrangements have been an- 
nounced. 


Colorado—At the annual meeting Nov. 
19 the Knight directorate was reélected. 
The report showed that development 
during the year was carried on from the 
two shafts, the No. 1 shaft providing the 
main part of the ore. There were mar- 
keted during the year 25,654 tons of ore, 
the gross value of which was $823,712, or 
a little over $32 per ton. Freight and 
smelter charges amounted to $244,445, 
leaving $579,268 net. The receipts dur- 
ing the year were $626,798, which with 
cash on hand brought the total to $659,- 
185. There were paid in dividends $400,- 
000, and operating expenses were $164,- 
054, leaving cash on hand Nov., 1910, of 
$95,130. The total dividends to date 
amount to $2,270,000. 


Union Chief—This property, in the 
Santaquin district has three cars of sil- 
ver-lead ore on the market. Much devel- 
opment and road building has been done 
during the past few months. There are 
seven faces of shipping ore exposed. G. 
L. Bemis is president and manager. 

























THE 


SALT LAKE COUNTY 


Utah Copper Company—Remodeling 
of the Magna mill has been completed. 
Work on the Arthur mill is in progress. 
When completed the former will have a 
capacity for 13,000 tons of ore per day 
and the latter for 7000 tons. 


Garfield Smelting Company—The sixth 
reverberatory furnace will shortly be 
put in operation, giving the plant an ad- 
ditional capacity of 300 tons daily. 

Montana-Bingham—The_ milling ore 
encountered in the 400-ft. tunnel is re- 
ported about 100 ft. wide, and contains 
higher-grade streaks running well in cop- 
per and silver. 

Howell Mining Company—The Baby 
McKee and Park City Mines and Power 
Company’s claims in the south fork of 
Big Cottonwood have been consolidated 
under the above name. The property ad- 
joins the Cardiff, and is on the opposite 
side of the divide from the Columbus 
Consolidated and the Columbus Exten- 
sion, of Alta. The owners say they have 
the same contact as the Columbus Con- 
solidated. Work is being done in a tun- 
nel on the Baby McKee section, and a 
fissure carrying from 1 to 5 ft. of ore 
has been cut and drifted on. Fifteen men 
are working, and some shipments are be- 
ing made. The ore is hauled 25 miles 
to Murray, at a cost of $5 per ton. 


SUMMIT COUNTY 


Little Beil—The new mill began treat- 
ing ore Nov. 17. The initial capacity is 
50 tons daily, although arrangements 
have been made so that this can be in- 
creased. The equipment in part consists 
of two jigs, three Wilfley, and three Card 
tables, two Callow screens, seven Callow 
tanks, one vanner and one Janney classi- 
fier. 


Washington 

CHELAN COUNTY 
According to E. H. Rothbert, general 
manager of the company, the Washing- 
ton Steel and Iron Company, of Spokane, 
is preparing to erect a plant at Leaven- 
worth, for the purpose of using the Roth- 
bert process for smelting magnteic iron 
ore and producing tool steel. Oil-burn- 
ing furnaces of special design will be 
used. 


FERRY COUNTY 
First Thought—Patrick Burns, Orient, 
owner, is considering the construction of a 
cyanide plant. 


OKANOGAN COUNTY 


Peacock—A strike is reported on this 
property near Conconully. R. A. Hutch- 
inson has charge. 

Cathedral Peak—These tungsten claims 
have been purchased by Judge Albert 
Allen, of Spokane, who will begin devel- 
opment. 
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KING COUNTY 


Apex—Preparations are being made for 
the enlargement of the plant at this mine 
near Berlin. The plans include com- 
pressor, increase in the electric power 
plant. Abner Giffin, of Seattle, is inter- 


. ested. 


STEVENS COUNTY 


Eagle—A concentrating plant is being 
erected on this property near Newport. 


’ A. L. Reis has charge. 


West Virginia 
HARRISON COUNTY 


Righter Coal and Coke Company—This 
company is developing 700 acres of coal 
land. The daily capacity will be from 
2000 to 2500 tons of coal. The con- 
tracts have been let for the erection of 
the houses, tipple, store and barn, and 
the equipment has been purchasd. Dud- 
ley D. Britt, of Clarksburg, is engineer 
in charge. 


Nolte-Selway Coal Company—This 
company has its principal office in Wheel- 
ing but operations located in this county. 
The incorporators are D. W. Selway, of 
Cadiz, O., and A. E. Nolte and others, of 
Wheeling. 


McDowELL CouNnTy 


Tidewater Coal and Coke Company— 
This company is installing a coal breaker 
at Vivian which will separate the coal 
from the slate and bone. Millions of tons 
of this culm are now on the dumps of this 
district and it is hoped that the new 
breaker will prove that this waste of fuel 
need no longer occur. 

Pocahontas Coal and Coke Company— 
The headquarters building, which is now 
being erected at Bluefield is nearing com- 
pletion, and the company expects to re- 
move its clerical force to it within a few 
days. 

West Virginia-Pocahontas Coal Com- 
pany—This company, of which W. Leckie, 
of Welch, is the principal owner, has 
commenced shipments from a second 
mine, on the Tug Fork branch of the Nor- 
folk & Western, and will soon be turning 
out 500 tons a day. 


Sycamore Coal Company—This com- 
pany will develop 4000 acres of coal land. 
Its daily capacity will be 1000 tons of 
coal. The company will build a branch 
railroad, open mines and will install a 
tipple, a power plant, haulage locomo- 
tives, mining machines and transmission 
lines. ? 


MINGO COUNTY 


E. J. Corbett, of Detroit, has recently 
bought a half interest in a mine in the 
Red Jacket seam at Matewan which is 
owned by the Magnolia Coal and Coke 
Company. The company is increasing its 
output, opening a new vein and putting in 
new equipment. 
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Williamson—Improvements have been 
recently made at this mine near William- 
son, which includes the installation of a 
new haulage system and increased the 
capacity of the operations several hun- 
dred tons a day. ; 


Red Jacket Junior Coal Company— 
This company has started to operate the 
tipple and conveyer at its Nos. 1 and 2 
mines. The coal is fed into the conveyer 
by being dumped from the mine-cars with 
a Stine rotary dump, which allows the 
use Of all-steel, dust-tight mine cars hav- 
ing no end-gates. 


Crystal Block Coke and Coal Company 
—Work is well under way for the con- 
struction of the tipple and inclines to the 
Winnefrede and Coalburg seams of coal, 
both of which it is purposed to develop. 


Sycamore Coal and Coke Company— 
Grading for the construction of a rail- 
road to this property near Williamson, 
also is in progress. 


MorGAN COUNTY 


Rockwell Smokeless Coal and Coke 
Company—Incorporated with $200,000 
capital by W. E. Dugans, and others of 
Glen Jean, O. Chapman, of Beaury, and 
M. F. Matheny, of Beckley. 


MONONGALIA COUNTY 


Pittsburg Steam Coal Company—tThis 
company, of which W. D. McGinnis is 
president, has purchased some property 
o fthe Opekiska Coal Company, for $52,- 
500, and will reconstruct the tipple, in- 
stall rope haulage in the mine and oper- 
ate 20 beehive ovens. H. L. Burchinal 
is engineer in charge. 


Ou10 CouNTY 
Steubenville & Panhandle Coal Com- 
pany—Incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000. Among those interested are 
J. Birch, of Wheeling, J. C. Riheldaffer 
and H. M. Holderness, of Charleston, 
and E. B. Southworth, of New York. 


RALEIGH COUNTY 


E. E. White’s companies in the New 
River field are mining about 50,000 tons 
of coal yearly, but this will be greatly 
increased in 19°1 when docks, boats and 
depots will be built. 

Beckley Coal Delivery Company—This 
company, of which T. K. Laing is man- 
ager, has leased some coal properties 
and installed slope and tipple. 

Rockwell Smokeless Coal and Coke 
Company—Incorporated with $200,000 
capital stock by W. E. Dugans, John 
Faulkner and J. B. Hofmeier, all of Glen 
Jean, and J. O. Chapman and M. F. 
Matheny, of Beury and Beckley, W. Va., 
respectively. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 


Davis Coal and Coke Company—This 
company has established a coaling: sta- 
tion and chartered vessels for the con- 
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veyance of coal to Texas. If the ven- 
ture proves as profitable as is expected, 
other stations will be established on the 
Gulf coast. 

Davis Colliery Company—This com- 
pany, with J. F. Healey as manager, is 
rebuilding the tipple, recently reported 
burned, for a daily capacity of 700 tons 
of coal. 





Canada - 
ONTARIO 


The shipments from Cobalt for the 
week ended Nov. 18 were: Drummond, 
440,000 lb.; La Rose, 260,870; Nipissing, 
252,620; McKinley-Darragh, 169,060; 
Crown Reserve, 146,700; O’Brien, 64,- 
110; Townsite, 64,000; Coniagas, 63,800; 
Kerr Lake, 60,240; Right of Way, 60,- 
100; City of Cobalt, 60,000; Buffalo, 55,- 
510; Silver Cliff, 52,680; total, 1,749,690 
Ib. Bullion shipments: Buffalo, 12,912 
oz.; Crown Reserve, 45,000; O’Brien, 
15,888; Nova Scotia, 9516; Campbell & 
Deyell Sampler, 1264; total, 84,580 
ounces. 

The power companies that plan opera- 
tions in Porcupine, are preparing to take 
supplies over the winter roads. The 
Porcupine Power Company, Ltd., has al- 
ready let contracts for a plant. This 
company states that it expects to be in a 
position to deliver power by June 15, 
1911. Although there is plenty of snow 
for sleighing the lack of cold weather and 
frost in the ground, renders the roads 
impossible for heavy loads. Despite re- 
ports there is plenty of provisions in the 
district and there is no danger of a scarc- 
ity. Several important deals have been 
put through lately, strong outside inter- 
ests having purchased properties. Eng- 
lish capitalists have purchased the Brem- 
mer veteran claim in Whitney, comprising 
160 acres, and a company known as 
Bremmer Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to operate it. An 
option has been given on the Walsh 
claims, in Eldorado township, to Mon- 
treal men, at a price stated to be $50,000. 

The Cobalt Hydraulic Company is 
erecting small buildings over the expan- 
sion joints on the 20-in. main, in order 
to protect them from the cold weather. 
Although all precautions are being taken, 
it is feared that there may be trouble 
during the winter, on account of the ex- 
cessive contraction, and water in the 
pipes. Although the control dams are 
being built on Lake Temagami, the water 
is so high that they will not be needed 
for some time. On account of the ex- 
cessive rains the water in the Montreal 
river is about 4 ft. higher than in the 
summer. 

Five new Porcupine companies have 
been recently incorporated, having a to- 
tal capitalization of $5,600,000. 

Wyandot—At the annual meeting of 
this Cobalt company, it was shown that 





there was $11,000 in the treasury and 
that the debts amounted to over $18,000. 


Kerr Lake—Recent important « dis- 
coveries have greatly improved the posi- 
tion of this property. ' 

Black—At 270 ft., No. 1 vein shows 8 
in. of solid cobalt in the winze which is 
being put down to the 300-ft. level at this 
Cobalt mine. 


Hargraves-—This mine is stated to have 
cut another high-grade vein 700 ft. from 
No. 3 shaft at the 375-ft. level close to 
the Kerr Lake line. 


Rochester—The shareholders at a 
meeting held on Nov. 22 authorized the 
directors to raise the sum of $25,000 
necessary for continuing work, either by 
pledging the assets of the company or 
issuing the treasury stock remaining un- 
sold. 


Longnecker—Work has been begun on 
the extensive hematite deposit recently 
discovered by Mr. Longnecker, at Madoc, 
and machinery will be installed. 


Walsh Claims—The three Walsh claims 
in Eldorado township have been acquired 
on option by Montreal and New Bruns- 
wick capitalists. The price is reported 
at $50,000 for a 90 per cent. interest. 
Several quartz veins showing free gold 
have been encountered in crosscutting. 





Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 
Yoquivo—A second unit, comprising 
10 stamps and accessories, is being added 
to the cyanide plant so as to afford a 
daily capacity of 150 tons. High-grade 
ore shipments are being made. 


American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany—Shipments from the Santa Eulalia 
mines to Chihuahua are being made at 
the rate of 8000 tons monthly. Spurr & 
Cox are making a geological reconnais- 
sance of the Valardefia and Mina Vieja 
mines of this company and of the Buena 
Tierra property of the Exploration Com- 
pany of England and Mexico adjoining. 

Progresso—This and adjoining proper- 
ties in the Sabinal camp, reached via the 
Mexico Northwestern railway, have been 
bonded to El Paso and San Antonio 
parties, who will inaugurate work on a 
large scale. Preparations are being 
made for the installation of larger pumps 
at the Congresso. 


Esperanza—Plans are under way for 
the erection of a 50-ton cyanide plant 
for the treatment of the low-grade ores 
of this and adjoining properties, owned 
by F. N. Traynor. 


Batopilas—Samuel Elliot has _ been 
elected president of this company to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Lyndon H. Stevens. C. H. C. Muller and 
Gilmore Goodland, directors representing 
the British holdings in the company, are 
en route to Mexico to inspect the prop- 
erties. ' : 
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GUANAJUATO 

Nueva Luz—Progress made so far in 
driving the crosscut from the deep Nueva 
Luz shaft gives promise that the Mother 
lode of Guanajuato will be cut by Febru- 
arv, 1911. 

HIDALGO 

Barron—The Real del Monte y Pachuca 
company has let a contract for an aérial 
tram, from this mine to the Loreto mill. 
The distance is 3% miles. The Pachuca 
Foundry Company has the contract. 


JALISCO 

La Regina—tThis Philadelphia com- 
pany, operating near San Martin Hidalgo, 
Ameca district, plans to build a concen- 
trating plant to treat its copper ores. A 
small cyanide plant to treat gold ores 
was erected early this year. Owing to 
the reported peculiar character of the 
ore, a satisfactory extraction has not yet 
been obtained. 

Shale Mining Company—The old tun- 
nel and drift of the Candelaria mine, near 
Ahualulco, have been. cleaned out pre- 
paratory to new development. Another 
tunnel has been started. 


MeExICco 


Esperanza—Returns for October are 
mill ran 28 days and crushed 17,906 dry 
tons; estimated realizable value _ pro- 
duced, $160,787; estimated profit, £11,566. 


SONORA 


Mexican Mining and Exploration Com- 
pany—This company has planned to in- 
stall a concentrator to treat the product 
of its Creston de Cobre mine, in the Her- 
mosillo district. : 

Carmen Consolidated—The Texas 
courts have awarded $23,250 of this com- 
pany’s funds to the custody of C. B. Bell; 
adversely to J. P. Casey, the plaintiff. 

Mayo Mines ompany—tThirty men are 
working at this company’s property in the 
Alamos district. 

Mesa Rica Mining Company—The 10- 
stamp mill, settlers and cyanide tanks, 
that this company is erecting, will be fin- 
ished by the first of the year. 

Santo Domingo—A medium-sized con- 
centrating plant is being operated satis- 
factorily. 

Jojobo—Spurr & Cox, the owners, are 
prospecting with a churn drill. 

Nuevo Promontorio—A _ small power 
plant and hoisting equipment is in pro- 
cess of installation. 

Calumet & Sonora—Regular shipments 
of zinc ore are being made to El Paso. 

Arnold Mining Company—Work has 
been resumed on a small scale. 

ZACATECAS 

Veta Grande—Examinations of the 
Veta Grande mine, at Zacatecas, have 
been made under an option taken by 
British interests. The purchase appears 
doubtful. 
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Coal Trade Review 


New York, Nov. 30—In the East the 
coal trade generally seems to be in 
good shape. The seaboard bitumin- 
ous trade makes good reports, both as to 
volume of trade and prices. The anthra- 
cite trade is also in good condition. 

In the West there is some improvement 
in the car supply, which has been the 
key to the market situation for some 
weeks past. This is especially apparent 
in Ohio and Indiana, where it is due to 
the release for local trade of cars which 
have been employed in hauling coal to 
Lake ports for shipment. In other quart- 
ers the situation is still bad—notably in 
the southern part of Illinois and in West 
Virginia. The demand for coal is gen- 
erally brisk. 


Pittsburg operators have been much re- 


lieved by a coal-boat rise in the Ohio, the 
first in five months. This was followed 
by heavy shipments down the river, which 
will give the Pittsburg people a chance to 
redeem their river trade, which has been 
heavily cut into by West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama operators. 

Western Railroad Rates—Advances if 
coal freight rates by the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad and its connecting lines on 
West Virginia coal and coke shipments 
to the Great Lakes and to tidewater, 
which were to have gone into effect Dec. 
16, has been suspended until March 16, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Similar advances were suspended recent- 
ly until the same date on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Norfolk & Western roads. 
This action by the commission leaves 
standing the existing rates until March 
15. As coal delivery contracts are made 
generally during February, March and 
April, and must be based on a fixed 
freight rate by the carrier, both railroad 
and seller are placed in difficlt posi- 
tions by the commission’s order. 


CoAL TRAFFIC NoTES 


Coal passing through the locks on the 
Monongahela river above Pittsburg, nine 
months ended Sept. 30, was 6,771,680 
short tons in 1909, and 7,023,140 in 1910; 
increase, 251,460 tons. 


Coal shipped out of Kanawha river in 
West Virginia, nine months ended Sept. 
30, was 1,021,682 short-tons in 1909, and 
1,007,470 in 1910; decrease, 14,212 tons. 


Coat receipts at St. Louis, nine months 
ended Sept. 30; were 4,801,663 short tons 
in 1909, and 6,375,718 in 1910; increase, 
1,574,055 tons. 


Norfolk & Western coal tonnage, four 
months of fiscal year July 1-Oct. 31, 
short tons: 

Com- 
mercial. 
8,753,432 


517,066 
543,803 


Field. 


Pocahontas............ 
UN. «cows spesnnns 


Com- 
pany. Total. 
346,460 4,099,892 
145,855 662,921 
201,976 745,779 
245,360 
219,892 


51,882 
16,725 


297,242 
236,617 


DORR sisn00s 000 .. 5,279,553 6,042,451 


762,898 


Of the total tonnage. 67.9 per cent. 
came from the Pocahontas field. 


New York 


ANTHRACITE 


Nov. 30—Anthracite business holds up 
well, sales and deliveries continuing good. 
Heavy rain has improved conditions at 
many collieries, insuring a supply of 
water for the winter. 

Schedule prices for domestic sizes are 
$4.75 for lump, $5 for egg and stove and 
$5.25 for chestnut, all f.o.b. New York 
harbor. Steam sizes are unchanged. We 
quote for pea, $3@3.25; buckwheat, 
$2.25 2.75; No. 2 buckwheat or rice, 
$1.80@ 2.25; barley, $1.40@ 1.75; all ac- 
cording to quality, f.o.b. New York har- 
bor. 


BITUMINOUS 


A slight reaction in demand is ap- 
parent this week, but it is believed that 
this is only temporary, and that the mar- 
ket will soon recover. There is less de- 
mand from the West, but in view of the 
situation there it is believed that a good 
deal of coal will go there yet. 

Gas coals are lower, 34-in. bringing 
$1.104 1.15 at mines, and run-of-mine 
$141.05. Slack is still rather scarce. 
Low-volatile steam coals are also moving 
more slowly, and can be had at $2.75a 
2.85 for lower grade, and up to $3.10@ 
3.20 for better sorts, all f.o.b. New York 
harbor. 

Transportation is fair, and there is less 
delay in getting coal to tide. Car sup- 
ply is still poor on some roads, but 
others are doing better than they have 
been recently. 

In the coastwise-vessel market rates are 
very firm, with an advancing tendency. 
Current quotations are on a basis of 
85a 95c. from Philadelphia to Boston ahd 
Portland; 70@75c. from New York to 
points around Cape Cod. 


Birmingham 
Nov. 28—The car shortage is still hold- 
ing down coal production in Alabama. 
The output in this State is brisk. There 
is a demand for as much coal as can be 
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mined but the car situation does not per- 
mit steady operation. 

Considerable development is going on 
in Alabama coalfields and during the first 
part of the coming year it is estimated 
that two new shafts will be ready for 
operation, while four or five drifts and 
slopes will be well in hand. The devel- 
opment in the upper Warrior field, in St. 
Clair county, is on an extensive scale. 

There is a’strong demand for coke and 
the coke ovens in operation are produc- 
ing well. Better prices prevail for coal 
and coke now than in some time. 


Chicago 

Nov. 28—The coal market continues 
strong, with sales of all kinds of coal 
fairly heavy, but almost wholly for cur- 
rent needs. Little stocking of bins by 
retailers and consumers is being done, 
and the result can be foreseen only as a 
large and pressing demand as soon as 
the weather shall become more severe. 
There is a good deal of buying of IIli- 
nois coal against anticipated increase of 
the freight rates on Dec. 1, and users of 
smokeless coal are laying in_ stocks. 
Otherwise the market appears to follow 
the weather, showing how closely de- 
mand is running to immediate needs. 
The demand for screenings has de- 
creased and that for lump has increased, 
as regards the great supply of the local 
and adjacent markets, Illinois and In- 
diana coals. Transportation has _ im- 
proved notably, allowing cars to go 
farther away from the producing roads. 
Yet the car shortage situation is a ser- 
ious one. 

Illinois and Indiana bring practically 
the same prices as last week, lump and 
egg selling on cars for $2.40@3, run-of- 
mine for 51.85% 2.20 and screenings for 
$1.40@ 1.75. Eastern coals hold to cir- 
cular prices, smokeless bringing $3.95 
for lump and $3.30 for run-of-mine al- 
most everywhere, and Hocking $3.40. 
Domestic coals find good sale on ac- 
count of the weather; steam coals are in 
continued heavy demand. Anthracite is 
in request, with sales of nut but slightly 
checked by the recent advance of 25c. 
per ton. 


Cleveland 

Nov. 28—A few boats are still going 
up the Lakes with coal, though the sea- 
son is practically over Dec. 1. The total 
shipments are not yet ascertained. There 
is still some rush to get coal off before 
navigation finally closes, but high rates 
have to be paid. 
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Local trade is active, both for steam 
and domestic coals. Some grades of coal 
are scarce, notably Pocahontas, on ac- 
count of poor car supply. 

Prices of Ohio coal are firm and a rise 
is expected all around, though the old 
schedules still hold. Premiums are asked 
for Pocahontas coals. 


Indianapolis 

Nov. 28—Chairman Wood of the Indi- 
ana Railroad Commission has announced 
that the carriers of the State will de- 
termine in a few days whether the ad- 
vances in coal rates which were to go into 
effect Dec. 1, will become operative. Nu- 
merous conferences between the shippers, 
manufacturers and carriers have been 
held and the railroads have agreed to 
make known their intention not later 
than Nov. 27. It is generally believed 
that coal-rate advances will not be again 
suspended. The increase will be 5c. a ton 
on steam coal and from 5 to 10c. on do- 
mestic coal. 

The supply of coal cars for Indiana 
mines was ample during the past week 
and large quantities of coal were taken 
out. 





Pittsburg 

Nov. 29—On Nov. 27 there was 
enough water in the Ohio river to allow 
about 1,500,000 bu. of coal which had 
been lying at Beaver and Rochester to gu 
down the river, but not enough to al- 
low any to go out of the Pittsburg har- 
bor. Yesterday’s rain gave a sufficient 
stage to let the harbor coal go out, and 
the movement began last night, Nov. 28, 
the harbor being now practically empty, 
adding about 2,500,000 bu. to the move- 
ment and making a total of about 4,000,- 
000 bu. going down the river on this rise. 
The Pittsburg harbor has not been empty 
of coal since May 22. 

The local coal market has continued quiet, 
the Lake movement being over and local 
industries growing less active from week 
to week. The shading, if anything, is 
more pronounced than formerly from 
open-market prices, which we continue to 
quote as follows: Mine-run and nut, 
$1.15; 34-in., $1.35; 1'%4-in., $1.40; slack, 
82'.@ 85c. per ton. 

Connellsville Coke—The movement 
among Connellsville coke operators for a 
central selling agency has been given up, 
so far as concerns the plan outlined in 
our last report, but a somewhat different 
group of operators has taken up the sub- 
ject since that report, and has been work- 
ing along the line of endeavoring to have 
as many operators as possible sell their 
entire output through a merchant firm al- 
ready well established in the business of 
buying and selling Connellsville coke. 
This movement seemed to be taking ra- 
tional shape, but in the past day or two 
difficulties have again appeared, as some 
of the operators wish to attempt too rad- 
ical an advance. The probabilities are 
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that nothing will be accomplished, chiefly 
because the operators are of divergent 
minds as to the main end and the de- 
tails, and are lacking in forceful leader- 
ship. Meanwhile the market has not 
been particularly affected in either direc- 
tion by the negotiations. Prompt furnace 
coke has been quiet, but a few sales are 
reported at about $1.40. In contract fur- 
nace coke nothing has been done except 
the closing this week of one contract for 
about 7000 tons monthly for two years, 
beginning Jan. 1 next, on a ratio basis, 
probably the familiar one of eight to one 
on basic pig iron at Valley furnaces, but 
with certain details as to the minimum 
price, etc. We repeat former quotations: 
Prompt furnace, $1.40@ 1.50; contract 
furnace, $1.75@ 1.85; prompt foundry, S2 
a@ 2.10; contract foundry, $2.25@ 2.50, all 
per ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports the production in 
the Connellsville and lower Cennellsville 
region in the week ended Nov. 19 at 326.,- 
056 tons, a decrease of 2000 tons, and 
shipments at 2853 cars to Pittsburg, 5293 
Cars to points west and 596 cars to points 
east, a total of 8742 cars. 


St. Louis 

Nov. 28—The market this week has 
been slow though prices have remained 
about the same. While domestic busi- 
ness is holding up well, yet there is a 
slight lull, owing to the fact that house- 
holders’ bins are in general pretty well 
filled, and the weather has been of such 
a character that none have as yet been 
forced to buy a second time. For similar 
reasons the demand for the country is 
light, though prices are much better, ow- 
ing to the car restrictions, which make 
the supply limited. Operators have been 
realizing a better price for their mine-run 
coal this week than they have for some 
time past, owing to the fact that lump has 
about maintained itself though screen- 
ings have advanced very materially. 


St. 
Illinois, Stand. Mine. Louis. 


6-in. lump and egg............. $1.60° $2.12 

PNG TUNINT S650 <asaivesecece ws 1.20 1.60 

EON ova) 5 stim asain wrsiare s eidvar’s 1.00 1.52 

IIIs eos ecgvcn nwa accu & 0 50 1.02 
Trenton: 

6-in. lump and egg............. 2.50 3.02 

SOMES ac G ci ee ee are’ ae 2.52 
Staunton or Mt. Olive: 

NE IIE sik 'o isi gicnaine due aes 1.80 1.32 

PEEING 5 w.Fipigiasikid Gave woes nist Lao: 23.22 

NN Sil in Stal vale wise Lh 1.20 1.72 

oss era ons aie keceieie ee Ke 0.60 1.12 
Carterville: 

6-in. lump or egg............... 2.00. 2.67 

MINIS Se isoihc-s.0 ok GR wleareiee 1.70 2.37 

BN ig Brac clu htiss exo ® bateced 1.25 1.92 

ROI 5 ne 5.8:6.6.5 Bi u:S aim wccculaace 0.75 1.42 
Pocahontas and New River: 

ReMNE OS ON oe oasis cis bes ceeed 2.25 4.75 

SN oles or elincateaacightnt Whincran ae 1.26- 3.96 

Pennsylvania Anthracite: 

NI dg 915 ois we. b eco edie ace vs 7.20 
PY ONO, Sos Wa cwiadec ks cebes we ctee 6.95 
MER Sik arciciohs Wie Jared kid <aatere- eee 6.70 

Arkansas Anthracite: 
ee ee 2.35 5.35 
Coke: 
Connellsville foundry. .......... 0... 5 40 
ES oho 2's SOS SKE SEY ore'os 4.90 
PR oo ladals 5/8 oleks0 whScarwedse 4.15 
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Screenings are now worth 40@45c. 
per ton at mines, whereas several weeks 
ago they were hard to place at 10@15c. 
per ton. This is caused by the falling off 
in the demand for lump. 

The car situation shows no improve- 
ment and the shortage is very genera!; 
it is felt most seriously by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Illinois Central and the Iron 
Mountain. The Baltimore & Ohio is also 
short of motive power. The Missouri 
Pacific is handicapped, its motive power 
being in bad condition, owing to the pro- 
lenged strike of.mechanics. : 

Anthracite—The market is firm and a 
good quantity of all sizes: is coming for- 
ward. 





British Coal Trade—Exports of fuel 
from Great Britain, with coal sent abroad 
for use of steamships in foreign trade, 
10 months ended Oct. 31, long tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes 
Coal .............. 52,272,368 -51,923,095° D. 349,273 
Oe care 947,554 756,295 D. 191,259 
Briquets.......... 1,235,282 1,259,660 I. 24,378 
Total exports... 54,455,204 53,939,050 D. 516,154 
Steamer coal...... 16,410,514 16,260,167 D. 150,347 
ie... <. 70,865,718 70,199,217 D. 666,501 


Imports of coal are insignificant; only 
4106 tons in 1909, and 26,369 tons this 
year. 


Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, 
Blyth & Co., London and Cardiff, report 
prices of coal on Nov. 19 as follows: 
Best Welsh steam coal, $3.90; seconds, 
$3.72; thirds, $3.54; dry coals, $3.66; 
best Monmouthshire, $3.54; seconds, 
$3.36; best steam small coal, $2.28; 
seconds, 52.04. All prices are per long 
ton, f.o.b. shipping port, cash in 30 
days, less 2% per cent. discount. 


|Z |TRON -TRADE-REVIEW: 


New ‘York, Nov. 30—The iron and steel 
markets show little change; they have 
drifted into another waiting condition, 
which seems likely to last over the end 
of the year. 


The Steel Corporation has blown out 
some more furnaces, to prevent ac- 
cumulation of raw iron. It is now op- 
erating about 60 per cent. of its blast- 
furnace capacity, and about two-thirds of 
its mill capacity. The leading independ- 
ents aré about on the same basis. Mer- 
chant furnaces are operating on a higher 
basis, but do not seem to be reducing 
their unsold stocks. 


In pig iron there have been some good 
orders for foundry and basic iron. 
Southern furnaces are holding rather 
stiffly to their quotations on 1911 busi- 
ness, and most of the orders just now are 
going to Northérn furnaces, which are 
willing to make slight concessions. In 
finished material structural steel con- 
tinues to lead. There is a good business 
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in bars also, and pipe is in fair shape. 
Railroad orders are still in the bush, very 
few being in hand. 

It is officially announced today that the 
Pennsylvania railroad has placed orders 
for 150,000 tons of rails for 1911 deliv- 
ery, but the allotment among mills is not 
yet divulged. It is not known whether 
or not the entire tonnage is for replace- 
ment purposes. If the entire tonnage is 
for replacement, the order is an un- 
usually liberal one. During the present 
year the system has used about 75,000 
tons for replacement, its replacements in 
the preceding six years totaling 721,569 
tons, and ranging from 31,563 tons in 
1908 to 163,797 tons in 1906, making 
an average for the seven years just end- 
ing of about 115,000 tons a year. How- 
ever, with only a trifle over 100,000 tons 
of replacements in the past two years it 
is not out of line that next year’s work 
should amount to 150,000 tons. In any 
event, the laying of new track could not 
account for any large part of the total, 
as 50,000 tons would lay over 350 miles 
of track in 85-lb. rails. 

A meeting of practically all the steel 
producers is in session in New York to- 
day, Nov. 30, to discuss the general price 
situation. The call for the meeting arises 
from the steady increase of sentiment in 
favor of reducing prices. It is not known 
precisely how great this sentiment is and 
the steelmakers will undoubtedly go into 
the meeting without a definite idea 
whether there is a majority in favor of 
adhering to the present level, or a ma- 
jority in favor of reductions, while the 
sentiment favoring reductions has not 
been clarified sufficiently to show whether 
large or small reductions are favored by 
those who advocate a change. 

An interesting feature of the situation 
is that the Steel Corporation does not 
present a definite leadership, but has de- 
veloped in its management a decided dif- 
ference of opinion also, so that there are 
advocates of lower prices both within 
and without the corporation. There is a 
natural tendency to compare the present 
situation with that which confronted the 
handful of steel manufacturers who met 
in New York on February 18, 1909, and 
after a short conference declared the 
market “open,” the declaration being fol- 
lowed by a general and radical decline in 
finished-steel prices. There is little if 
any similarity, however, for the existing 
prices are much lower than those pre- 
vailing, at least nominally, at that time; 
the character of price control is entirely 
different, in that the team work of the 
past few months has been chiefly from 
individual initiative instead of the con- 
certed movement which, with so much 
pomp and circumstance, sought to main- 
tain prices from November, 1907, to Feb- 
ruary, 1909; while finally that market 
break occurred after a long period of the 
most niggardly buying, while in the pres- 
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ent instance there has been light buying 
only for a few months. Thus prices have 
a much smaller possible distance to drop, 
and the tonnage of business which might 
be uncovered by reduced prices is rela- 
tively small. The buying in the great 
movement of a year ago was badly over- 
done; many consumers and jobbers still 
have stocks remaining from that move- 
ment, while the mills still have consider- 
able tonnage on their books, placed at 
that time, but not taken out. 


Lake Superior Iron Ores—Cleveiland 
reports are that the shipments of iron ore 
from the Lake Superior region for the 
full season will be only slightly ahead 
of those made in 1909. Owing to the 
comparatively light shipments to fur- 
naces, the stocks on Lake Erie docks 
Dec. 1 will probably exceed 10,000,000 
tons, the largest quantity on record. 


Baltimore 

Nov. 28—Exports for the week in- 
cluded 5696 tons steel rails and 508 tons 
rail fastenings to Australia; 4511 tons 
steel rails and 1077 tons track material 
to Mexico; 271 tons rails and 4,472,005 
lt. miscellaneous iron and steel to Pana- 
ma. Imports included 505 tons ferro- 
manganese from Liverpool; 5600 tons cu- 
priferous pyrites from Huelva, Spain; 
16,400 tons iron ore from Cuba. 


Birmingham 

Nov. 28—The Southern pig-iron market 
is still quiet but there are hopes held 
out that a better condition will be felt 
soon. There are some inquiries coming 
in but they are not developing into busi- 
ness as yet. The spot sales are about 
equal to the make right. now, which 
means there is no iron going to the 
yards. There is a considerable quantity 
of pig iron in the yards in the Southern 
territory and until this has been re- 
moved it is admitted there can be no de- 
cided change felt in the market. The fur- 
nace companies are not inclined to sell 
their iron at low figures for delivery dur- 
ing the coming year and while $11 per 
ton iron is again heard of for No. 2 foun- 
dry inquiry in the various offices elicits 
the information that the minimum is 
$11.25. Inquiries which are in hand in- 
dicate there is a need for iron but 
enough orders are not placed to warrant 
the assertion that the buying movement 
has started in. 

Reports are current that some steel- 
rail selling has been going on’ recently. 
There is a good demand for steel’ pro- 
ducts, such as plates, bars, anglesy etc., 
while steel rods, wire and nails are meet- 
ing a better demand. 

Scrap iron and steel in the Southern 
territory are stil! dull. 


Chicago 
Nov. 28—The iron market is quiet, 
showing nu decided change one way or 
the other, with No. 2 Southern iron in 
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enough demand to warrant agents in de- 
manding, and apparently getting, $11.50 
Birmingham ($15.85 Chicago) on all but 
a few exceptional sales at 25c. or 50c. 
lower. It seems to be certain that the 
market will hold to the higher figure un- 
less Northern iron becomes more strongly 
competitive. Northern is now firm at 
$16@16.50. Competition between North- 
ern and Southern, indeed, is not much 
in. evidence; the melter who demands 
one or the other for his special uses 
finds his requirements met before he be- 
comes a. keen bargain seeker. Both 
Northern and Southern have been well 
restricted, as to output, to the needs of 
the country, and prices apparently are to 
continue firm. . 

The number of inquiries for heavy 
supplies in the first half continues large, 
but does not yet result in contracts be- 
yond the steady stream of-rather small 
lots for first-quarter needs. Some of the 
larger interests, apparently, have come 
to the conclusion that the bottom of the 
market is not to be looked for any longer, 
and their free buying clears the furnace 
yards, but does not boom the market 
greatly. 

Coke is well adjusted to the needs 
of the local territory, with the best 


Connellsville holding to $4.90, Chicago. 


Philadelphia 

Nov. 30—The pig-iron orders for the 
past week, especially from New England 
and other eastern territory, have encour- 
aged makers to expect a gradual gain. 
While nearly all the orders placed were 
for small amounts, the buyers in some 
cases stipulated that additional orders 
would be placed before the close of the 
year at the same terms. The tone of the 
market is not stronger, as makers are 
anxious to reduce their stocks. They 
are of the opinion that it would require 
very little stimulation to induce consum- 
ers to order forlaterdelivery. Some South- 
ern iron has been contracted for to be de- 
livered next quarter and correspondence 
is now in progress looking to further 
buying. No concessions have been made 
on Southern irons and the only point of 
difference is as to how long Southern 
makers will agree to let present quota- 
tions stand. Quotations are $16 for No. 
2 X Northern and $15 for Southern ordi- 
nary grades, and $14.50 for good grade 
of forge. 


Steel Billets—Recent inquiries for 
vpen-hearth billets from concerns which 
are practically out and which have a2 im 
of new work in sight means that orders 
for raw material will not be delayed 
much longer. Slight concessions were 
made this week on forging billets on 
small orders. i 


Bars—Taking one week with another 
about the same average of business is 
done. 


Sheets—The low prices for sheets have 
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attracted quite a volume of small orders 
and retail distributers have started to 
stock up for the winter. 


Pipes and Tubes—Nothing is being 
done in merchant pipe. Tubes are strong 
and manufacturers are adhering to dis- 
count rates. 


Plates—There is a good deal of en- 
couragement, but little new business. For 
the present and till after the holidays 
the orders will be for emergency re- 
quirements, excepting some new shipyard 
business, which is due in a few days. 

Structural Material—The only business 
reported for the past week has been a 
few..supplemental contracts for bridge 
building on Southern roads and some ma- 
terial for warehouse work, some in this 
territory and some farther south. 


Scrap—tThe absence of business is said 
to be due to the fact that most buyers 
have enough to see them to the ‘end of 
the year. Another reason is that good 
scrap is held at top figures and there is 
no demand for borings, turnings or scrap 
pipe. 

Pittsburg 

Nov. 29—The iron and steel market 
has suddenly become duller than it was, 
there being scarcely any business doing. 
There is no particular change in senti- 
ment among buyers, so far as can be 
observed, and the decrease in orders ap- 
pears to arise from individual conditions. 
Production of iron and steel has not been 
especially affected by the new turn, but 
has continued to decrease slowly. 


Pig Iron—The Colonial Steel Com- 
pany has bought a tonnage of basic pig 
iron for next year’s delivery, but details 
are carefully guarded. It is understood 
that the tonnage was scarcely up to the 
inquiry, which was for 1000 to 1500 tons 
monthly for the half year, or 6000 to 
9000 tons for the period, and that the 
price was not over $14, delivered, there 
being a 65c. rate from the Valleys and 
a 45c. rate from a near-by furnace, which 
rumor has it took the business. There 
has not been a sale of basic pig iron re- 
ported with such details as to indicate 
the status of the local market for more 
than six weeks, and all that can be said 
is that the last sale was at $13, Valley, 
while since then furnaces have been 
quoting $13.50 and $13.75 in the absence 
of firm offers which would reduce them 
to their lowest terms. Sales of bessemer 
iron were made last week at the regular 
price of $15, Valley, 1500 tons to a steel 
producer in Cleveland, for first-quarter 
delivery, and 400 tons to a foundry in- 
terest in Sharon for early delivery. There 
has been considerable business done in 
odd lots of special-analysis iron, such as 
special basic running about 1 per cen. 
silicon, about 0.12 phosphorus and 
0.02 per cent. or less in sulphur, this 
iron going at $14, Valley. Foundry iron 
is obtainable from a few quarters at 
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$13.75, Valley, but $14 is frequently paid 
for favorite brands, particularly on small 
tonnages. 

Ferromanganese—The market is sstill 
softer, and $38.50, Baltimore, could pos- 
sibly be shaded either for prompt or for- 
ward delivery, freight being $1.95 to 
Pittsburg. 


Steel—The principle of quoting billets 
and sheet bars on a Pittsburg basis, as 
noted in last report, is being well ad- 
hered to, and the market, at least on bes- 
semer steel, is steadier than for some 
time, billets being $23 and sheet bars 
$24.50, with full freight added from 
Pittsburg to destination. Open-hearth 
steel is quotable on about the same basis. 


Sheets—While some of the sheet mills 
are comfortably filled with business and 
are not actively soliciting orders, others 
seem to need business badly, and as low 
prices are being made on occasion as at 
any time recently. Regular prices, which 
are sometimes shaded $1 a ton or more, 
remain at 2.20c. for black sheets, 28 
gage, 3.20c. for galvanized, 1.65c. for 
blue annealed, 10 gage, $1.60 for painted 
corrugated and $2.80 for galvanized cor- 
rugated. 





St. Louis 


Nov. 26—The iron market has shown 
no changes this week; a few small or- 
ders for first-quarter delivery have been 
closed with an occasional one for imme- 
diate shipment. A few inquiries for sec- 
ond-quarter delivery have been received 
but as far as known no business has 
been closed. While no large contracts 
have been closed this week, yet the vol- 
ume of business has been firm. The 
price of $11.50 per ton, Birmingham, or 
$15.25 per ton, St. Louis, prevails for 
No. 2 foundry. 


[BI METAL- MARKETS |) 


New York,. Nov. 30—During the last 
week the metal markets have been afflict- 
ed by a new wave of pessimism. The 
markets in general have been exceeding- 
ly dull and show slight fecessions in 
price. 





Gold, Silver and Platinum 








UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 





Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess. 
Gold: 

Oct. 1910..) $ 750,330 | $ 4,247,259) Imp.$ 3,496,929 
<< Wee. 9,379,402 7,034,164/Exp. 2,345,238 

Year 1910..| 56,068,411 49,929,386] <“* 6,139,025 
© 1909. .| 106,652,236 38,139,557] “* 68,512,679 
Silver: 

Oct. 1910..| 4,269,575 3,395,200] Exp. 874,375 
« 1909...) 4,053,745 4,048,669) <* 5,076 

Year 1910..| 46,034,318 36,652,464) < 9,381,854 
« 1909..| 47,342,861 37,289,199) “ 10,053,662 





Oat idee es ania aienannaiiniacin 

Y ‘ts from the port of New York, week 
ee, 26: Gold. $55,200, to the West 
Indies: silver, $640.545, to London and Paris. 
Imports: Gold, $208,800, from Mexico, South 
America and Japan: silver, $186,127. from 
Mexico and Peru. 


es 
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Gold—Prices on the open market in 
London continue at 77s. 9d. per oz. for 
bars and 76s. 414d. per oz. for American 
coin. The Bank of England is now less 
anxious for gold and supplies were 
rather widely distributed. In New York 
over $1,000,000 gold was taken for ship- 
ment to Canada. 


Platinum—Business has fallen off, 
chiefly because jewelers have ceased to 
buy for the holiday trade. The market 
is dull, for the time being. Dealers 
quote $39.50 per oz. for refined platinum 
and $42@43 for hard metal. 


Silver—The market the past week has 
been sustained chiefly by purchases on 
China account. The present outlook in- 
dicates that the range of fluctuations is 
likely to be within a small compass for 
the next week. 





SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


Nov. 24 25 26 28 29 30 
New York....|......| 54%] 553¢| 553%] 5534] 55 
London . ..| 25y% 25% 25 fq] 25y%,| 2534) 2534 
Sterling Ex..|....../4. 4.8595|4.8590)4 .8585/4.8590 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 





Exports of silver from London to the 
East, as reported by Messrs. Pixley & 
Abell, Jan. 1 to Nov. 17: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 
India........ £5,838,600 £6,140,000 I. £ 301,400 
CHARA... <cccce 1,829,300 1,218,500 D. 610,800 
Straits....... | eee 82,800 
Tetel...... £7,750,700  £7,358,500 D. £ 392,200 


India Council bills in London brought 
an average of 16.08d. per rupee for the 
week. 

The total stocks of bars and sycee sil- 
ver in China are estimated at £650,000, 
or rather less than a year ago. 


























Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 
NEW YORK 

Copper. | Tin. Lead. | Zinc. 

s|$s|e6 |4s| .¢|as| os 

=) 5° 1 = |e] o= | eo" 1 ae 
e ad oe My bp Se } mS 3 
f] gh | £2] 8 [MSR] GE) MR] BE 
“| 43|23| 38 |Es| us| 23 | os 

HO | HO 5 |40} md | 4 | ad 
Meck séccicak “ecubiewcs. Inceewa ee ke aaced 

12%| 12.70 4.35 | 5.974) 5.824 
25) @13 |(@12.80) 3744| 4.50 |@4.40 |(@6.00 |@5.85 

12%| 12.70 4.35 | 5.95 | 5.80 
26| @13 |@12.80| 37%4| 4.50 |@4.40 |@6.00 |@5.85 

12%| 12.70) 4.35 | 5.95 | 5.80 
28} @13 |(@12.75| 373¢| 4.50 |(@4.374@5.974| @5.824 

12%| 12.70 4.35 | 590] 5.75 
29| @13 @12.75) 3734| 4.50 |@4.374(@5.95 |@5.80 

12%| 12.70! 4.35 | 5.90] 5.75 
30| @13 |@12'75| 37%! 4.50 |@4.374(@5.95 |@5.80 


and represent the bulk of the transactions 
made with consumers, basis New York, cash. 
The prices of casting copper and of electrolytic 
cathodes are usually 0.125¢c. below that of 
electrolytic. The quotations for lead repre- 
sent wholesale transactions in the open mar- 
ket. The quotations on spelter are for 
ordinary Western brands; special brands 
command a premium. 
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LONDON 


1 | 
Copper. in. Lead,! Zinc, 
Span- Ordi- 


ish. | naries. 


Best 
Spet. 8 Mos|Sel’td Spot. |3 Mos 
| 


61%) 1683,| 1681; 13,, 


614 170 | 1704 13,3, 


614g 169%) 1704s, 


| 61 | 16934) 170 
| 


Si | 61 | 169%) 170% 13% 


The above table gives the closing quota- 
tions on London Metal Exchange. All prices 
are in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. 
Copper quotations are for standard copper, 
spot and three months, and for best se- 
lected, price for the latter being subject to 5 
per. cent. discount. For convenience in com- 
parison of London prices in pounds sterling 
per 2240 Ib. with American prices in cents 
per pound the following approximate ratios 
are given: £10 = 2.1¢%e.; £12 2.61¢. 5 
£23—5e.;: £60 = 13.04c. + t1 = + O.21%e. 


Copper—During the week of Nov. 24- 
30 the market has been very dull. Since 
the culmination of the advance, in the 
early part of Novernber, there has been a 
tendency toward recession. The shading 
of prices in the effort to command busi- 
ness became more pronounced last week, 
when electrolytic was openly offered by 
first hands at 127<c., delivered, 30 days, 
corresponding to about 12.72'c., cash, 
New York, while about the same terms 
were offered for delivery in Europe. The 
business that has been transacted has 
been on this basis or a trifle lower. Lake 
copper has been freely offered at i3c.. 
with indications of concessions from that 
price. The feeling among producers re- 
specting ‘the market is mixed, but the 
chances are that a returning demand from 
manufacturers would promptly alter 
some views. At the close Lake copper 
it quoted at 1274@13c. and electrolytic 
in cakes, wirebars, and ingots at 12.70@ 
12.75c. Casting copper is quoted nomin- 
ally at 1214@125¢c. as the average for 
the week. 

Copper sheets are 18@19c. base for 
large lots. Full extras are charged, and 
higher prices for small quantities. Cop- 
per wire, is 14'%c. base, carload lots at 
mill. 

The London standard market has also 
been dull and has fluctuated within nar- 
row limits. The close is cabled at £57 
5s. for spot, and £58 3s. 9d. for three 
months. 

Exports of copper from New York for 
the week were 4745 long tons. Our spe- 
cial correspondent reports exports from 
Baltimore for the week at 1064 tons. 


Tin—Notwithstanding the adverse in- 
fluence on the market so far as the con- 
sumption of tin on this side is concerned, 
the bull party is continuing the policy 
of putting up prices, and from the magni- 
tude of the reported transactions the 
purchases, in order to attain this object. 
must be very heavy. Unless an increased 
consumptive demand from the United 


States comes to the assistance of the 
London manipulators, the load which they 
have to carry might some of these days 
become too heavy for them. In the mean- 
time, prices remain firm at £169 15s. for 
spot, and £170 5s. for three months, and 
at 37'4c. New York. 


Lead—tThere is a steady demand for 
this metal under contract, but in the open 
market the situation has been uncertain, 
some interests reporting a fair business 
from day to day, while others say “no 
business.” The price at St. Louis has 
receded a little, the metal being freely 
offered there at 4.37'%. At the close New 
York is quoted at 4.50 and St. Louis at 
4.354 4.37" cents. 

The European market continues active 
at last prices, Spanish lead being quoted 
at £13 3s. 9d. and English at £13 6s. 3d. 
per ton. 


Spelter—The general pessimism that 
has once more overtaken the markets has 
had its effect upon this metal, which has 
been offered by second hands, and to 
some extent also by producers, at conces- 
sions in price. However, the transactions 
have been relatively small. Speculative 
stocks are believed to be small and it 
is believed that, all things considered, the 
market has held very well and that the 
setback will be but temporary. The 
market closes at 5.754 5.80c. St. Louis, 
and 5.90% 5.95c. New York. 

The London market is unchanged at 
£24 for good ordinaries and £24 5s. for 
specials. 

Base price of zinc sheets is $7.75 per 
100 Ib., f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, IIl., less 8 
per cent. discount. 

The German and the International spel- 
ter conventions have been renewed, the 
International being extended to April 1, 
1914, while the German convention will 
exist to April 1, 1916, subject to the pro- 
longation of the International convention 
in 1914. After Jan. 1, 1911, the smel- 
ters will be unrestricted as to production, 
but if unsold stocks, estimated at quart- 
erly intervals, exceed 50,000 tons, a re- 
Striction of output will be made, com- 
puted according to the production in the 
quarter just elapsed. 

The extraordinary demand for spelter 
in Europe in 1910 has been due to some 
extent to the use of strips of sheet zinc 
in the construction of traps for the ex- 
termination of grasshoppers. -A large ton- 
nage of sheet zinc has been exported to 
Argentina for this purpose. 


Other Metals 


Aluminum—The market has been dull, 
with little business transacted. Quota- 
tions are nominally unchanged, at 22'4@ 
23c. per Ib. for No. 1 ingots, New York. 

Antimony—Business remains dull and 
prices are again a little lower. Cook- 
son’s is now quoted at 734c. per Ib., and 
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U. S. at 7%c.;, while 7@7%c. is named 
for outside brands. 


Quicksilver—Sales are still fair. New 
York quotations are $43.50 per flask of 
75 lb. for large lots; $45.50 46.50 for 
jobbing orders. San Francisco, $43 for’ 
domestic and S2 less for export. The 
London price is £8 per flask, with £7 10s, 
«£7. 15s. quoted by second hands. 


Cadmium—Current quotations are 60 
a 70c. per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, f.0.b. New 
York, according to quantity of metal. 


Magnesium—tThe price of pure metal 
is $1.50 per Ib. for 100-Ib. lots, f.0.b. New 
York. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business 
40@ 45c. per lb. Retail spot, from 50c. 
for 500-lb. lots up to 55c. for 200-lb. 
lots. The high price of electrolytic is 5c. 
higher. 


German Metal Trade 


Imports and exports of metals other 
than iron, in the German Empire, for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, were, in 
metric tons: 


Imports. Exports. 
140,525 59,998 
130,942 48,790 
10,672 7,403 
10,012 5,529 
51,428 33,210 
54,611 30,797 
31,064 81,980 
33,020 75,287 
3,323 1,152 
2,373 1,370 

‘ 7,146 1,766 
Aluminum, ’0). 5,958 1,255 
Miscellaneous... 1,091 9,466 
Miscellan’s, ’09 S51 7,733 


Excess. 
Imp. 80,527 
Imp. 82,152 
Imp. 4,269 
Imp. 4,483 
Imp. 18,218 
Imp. 28,814 
Exp. 50,916 
Exp. 42,267 
Imp. 2,171 
Imp 1,003 
Imp. 5,380 
Imp. 4,663 
Exp. 8,375 
Exp. 6,882 


Copper 
Copper, 1909.... 
n 


Nickel, 1909.... 
Aluminum...... 


The figures include alloys and manu- 
factures of the different metals. The 
imports and exports of ores for the nine 
months were, in metric tons: 


Ores : Imports. Exports. 

Gold ore v2 
Gold ore, 1909... 122 
Silver ore 1,653 
Silver ore, ’0%.. 1,118 
Copper ore 15,378 
Copper ore, ’09, 16,299 
12,527 
11,127 
73,542 
87,961 
174,733 
153,044 
4,720 
10,100 
18,163 
19,037 
583,527 
506,261 
4,752 
4,389 


Excess. 
Imp. 91 
Imp. 122 
Imp. 1,653 
Imp. 1,118 
Exp. 4,326 
Exp. 539 
Imp. 12,454 
Imp. 11,104 
Imp. 721%” 
Imp. 88,384 
Imp. 132,014 
Imp. 117,750 
Imp. 4,720 
Imp. 10,100 
Imp. 17.887 
Imp. 14,016 
Imp. 575.857 
Imp. 45,756 
Imp. 4210 
Imp. 3,908 


Tin ore, 1909... 


Lead ore, 1909.. 
Zinc ore 

Zinc ore, 1909.. 
Nickel ore 

Nickel ore, ’09. 
Chrome ore 


‘Pyrites, 1909... 
Miscellaneous... 
Miscellan’s, ’00 


Miscellaneous ores include tungsten, 
molybdenum and ores of other rare 
metals. Imports of slags and slag pro- 
ducts were 567,378 tons this year and 
360,370 in 1909; exports, 46,892 tons in 
1910 and 47,605 last year. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markeis 


Joplin, Mo., Nov. 26—The highest price 
paid for zinc sulphide ore this week was 
$51 per ton, on a base price of $48 per 
ton of 60 per cent. zinc. Zinc silicate 
ore sold on a base of $2427 per ton of 
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40 per cent. zinc. The average price, all 
grades of zinc ore, was $44.94. The 
highest price paid for lead ore: this week 
was $58 and the average price, all grades, 
was $56.32 per ton. 

The zinc market was a duplicate of the- 
previous week, the same bins of ore sell- 
ing on the high base. Today ends 11 
months of this year and the shipment 
shows a decrease of 2838 tons of zinc 
ore and 1971 tons of lead ore from the 
same period of last year, and a decrease 
of $552,113 in total values. 








SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOV. 26. 


— 
} 












\Zine 1b.|Lead 1b.| Value. 

Webb City-Carterville| 3,854,360 77,590} $110,809 
Joplin.... .. eccccceccce| 1,711,040] 242,690 47,002 
Alba-Neck...... eecccce O17,060| —s weccce 22,948 
Galena. ..cee ccccceres 587,400 68,200 15,057 
Miami ..cocccccccccs oe 265 060) 266,220 11,428 
OLPONOZO, ceecesceseeees 311,480 43,070 9,148 
DUCNWOEB..cesccscccces 364,930 3,680 7,951 
Granby ..... coccccesecs: 479,140 6,750 7,940 
Carl Junction.......-.| 295,960} ...... 7,103 
Spurgeon......... eccee} 338,440) 35,350 6,266 
Badger........ cece Skene -e5 5,792 
AUPLPOPA, ..c00 cecccccces BVBAOL so cece 3,393 
Carthage SEF Sesces 3,380 
Quapaw... ° 115,930 12,430 3,001 
Stott City... .ccccceceee! BBGOO} cs asces 1,967 
UNE sos cicnnctccunn 54,790 1,204 
ReeOdS .......0eeeeeeeee| i: ee 896 
= seen I iain 

a etheceses 10,002,240) 1,455,980] $265,785 
11 months......... ..540,092,370 76,333,670 $12,735,308 
Zine value, the week, $224,777; 11 mos., $10,750,849 
Lead value, the week, 41,008; 11 mos., 1,984,759 





MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES. 





ZINC ORE. LEAD ORE. 





Month. Base Price. | All Ores. 























All Ores. 
ee 

1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 

January. ... .|$41,25|$47.31/$38.46/$45 .16|$52.17|$56,99 
February ....| 36.94] 40.69] 34.37) 39147) 50.50] 53.64 
March....... 37.40} 43.60) 34.71) 39.71) 50.82, 51.26 
cag 38.63] 41.00| 37.01, 39.33) 55.63) 49.72 
MAE. sosexeess 40.06] 40.19) 37.42) 37.51, 56.59 48.16 
ct 44.15| 40.20) 40.35) 37.83) 57.52 48.80 
re 43.06) 39.63) 41.11) 36.80) 53.74, 48.59 
August ...... 48.25] 40.13] 44.54) 37.32) 57.60, 49.75 
September ..| 47,70) 43.45) 44.87 39.96) 56.11) 54,73 
October......| 49.50} 43.31) 45.75) 40.50) 55.02) 53.18 
November...} 51.31]......) 48.29) ...... 53. 94| Riss iees 
December...} 49.45}...... MP tls <ccee oa SA sk 
ee $43.98]...... OA OO). ss ce on pian k 
NoTE—Under zine ore the first two col- 


umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zine 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 
-sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores. sold. 








Platteville, Wis., Nov. 26—The highest 
price paid this week for zinc ore was 
$47.50; the base price, 60 per cent. zinc, 
was $46@47. The base price paid for 
lead ore was $52 per ton. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOV. 26. 






Zinc Lead Sulphur 
Camps. ore, lb.' ore, lb. ore, Ib. 
Mineral Point...... ee ee tein 
ee TEED. So see ce 289,000 
See eae Dn. «exeuin ° -bnesuae 
TNs cts sn08a6 cove MS 265sen4 —kaabias 
oe ees, eee 
i oo ee 249,270 SE - -Negatcs 
SINGMOVEO sc cicesseccese (SERA — cncenes 
Highland....... casas TOO aiden cn 
Shullsburg... ‘ GUD =k  ekee aseeuse 
Linden....... ca, ° we 54,170 61,030 
PAV MON 60s b0nsisos DE. xesises 
WORE sacs cedeccen ss QD 373,740 350,030 


Year to date..........108,372,785 9,382,064 24,163,980 


Shipped during the week to the sepa- 
rating plants, 3,267,313 Ib. zinc. 
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el CHEMICALS |ll@ 


New York, Nov. 30—The general mar- 
ket continues quiet, and current new 
business is small. 

Owing to the early date in December 
at which the present number appears, 
and the fact that many changes in price 
are made on the first of the month, the 
publication of the large table of chem- 
ical prices will be postponed until the 
issue of Dec. 10, next week. 


Copper 4Sulphate—The export trade 
has heen sufficient during the week to 
keep the prices firm at 54 per 100 Ib. in 
carload lots and $4.25 per 100 Ib. on 
smaller transactions. 


Arsenic—Although the market for 
white arsenic is nominally 2c. per Ib., 
rather keen competition for what little 
business there is has resulted in shad- 
ing this price in certain quarters. 


Nitrate of Soda—Both spot and futures 
of nitrate of soda are quoted at 2.12'%c. 
per lb. The market is dull. 


Petroleum 


Russian Petroleum Tax—The Russian 
government has decided to levy the tax 
on petroleum hereafter on the basis of 
the quantity of oil sold, instead of. the 
quantity produced. 


New York, Nov. 30—The general stock 
markets have been dull and heavy for the 
.most part, with light trading, chiefly of a 
professional ‘sort. Such business as was 
done was generally at lower prices, near- 
ly all the leading issues losing in quota- 
tions. The close shows some improve- 
ment. 

On the Curb the Cobalt stocks showed 
the most strength, holding their prices 
better than most stocks. Copper shares 
were the most active part of the market, 
but nearly all of them showed a declining 
tendency and sold off to a greater or less 
extent. The trading was not large in 
volume. At the close a little more ac- 
tivity is reported with some gains in 
prices. 

The “war” news from Mexico had only 
a slight and transient effect on the Mex- 
ican stocks in the New York and Boston 
markets. Mines of America stock on the 
New York Curb fell off for a couple of 
days, but recovered. American Smelting 
and Refining issues on the Exchange were 
raided a few points on reports of seizure 


of some plants by the insurrectionists, 


but quickly recovered. Altogether the 
Mexican securities stood up very well un- 
der the sensational first news from Mexico. 


Boston, Nov. 29—A sharp advance in 
the price of Calumet & Hecla shares to 
above $700 per share a week ago started 
reports that there was something doing in 
connection with the long-talked-of copper 
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merger. Coppers were slow to respond 
yet they did show signs of strength. The 
bad jolt received in the general market 
yesterday after the pessimistic remarks 
of James J. Hill affected copper shares to 
some extent but not enough to discourage 
holders. 

Calumet’s sharp rise to $700 was sub- 
sequently followed by as sharp a de- 





COPPER PRODUCTION REPORTS. 
Copper contents of blister copper, in pounds. 

















Septem- 
Company. August. ber. October. 
MII kes << 8 Sst ac cies 22,200,000} 22,100,000 
Arizona, Ltd........]| 2,620,000} 2,672,000} 3,004,000 
Balaklala...... oak <aienaelaiien ‘ nil 928,360 
Boleo (Mexico)..... 2,039,520) 2,061,300) 2,278,454 
British Col, Co..... 642,341 622,702 702,154 
Copper Queen...... 7,796,559} 6,903,759) 7,060,796 
Calumet & Ariz....| 2,560,000} 2,535,000) 1,990,000 
Cananea (Mexico)..| 3,526,000) 3,565,000) 3,576,000 
Detroit.............| 2,100,000} 2,128,000} 1,757,836 
WG No kccccccch wecescaes 625,840 948,369 
GOI Sicccs cceucn canna aanaia ecoe| 1,184,234 
| 400,000 nil nil 
Mammoth......... o| ceeseeees] eooeee enol saseenwa 
Moctezuma (Mex.).| 1,630,204) 2,211,435) 1,791,108 
Nevada Con........ 6,052,621) 5,151,208) 5,250,000 
Old Dominion...... 2,693,000) 2,262,000} 2,345,000 
SOM - .... conse | 1,546,000} 1,418,000) 1,286,000 
Superior & Pitts....; 2,520,000} 2,125,000) 2,095,000 
Utah Copper Co....| 7,440,035] 7,077,035] 7,582,219 
Butte District...... DE CE dikénsceecl, eccncacas 
Lake Superior ....| 18,800,000) 16,700,000) 18,500,000 
Total production.| 86,122,290) 80,251,273) 84,379,530 
Imports, bars, ete..| 13,324,788] 24,303,859] ......... 
Total blister..... 99,441,068) 104,555,132) ......... 
Deduct Mex. & B.C.| 5,798,545) 6,399,137] 6,069,262 
Net blister rep...| 93,642,523] 98,155,995] ......... 
Imp. in ore & matte} 13,031,254| 5,782,067] ... ..... 
SENN isia cccaseuean |106,673,777|103,938,062| ......... 





Butte district and Lake Superior figures are 
estimated; others are reports received from 
companies. Imports duplicate production of 
Cananea, and Moctezuma. Boleo copper does 
not come to American refiners. Utah Copper 
report includes the — of the Boston mill. 
Butte district production from September is 
given under Anaconda and East Butte. 


STATISTICS OF COPPER. 




















United 
Deliveries, | Deliveries 
Month. Foo Domestic. |for Export. 
XI, 1909 “ 121,618,369] 66,857,873 55,266,595 
| ae 117,828,655] 69,519,501 | 59,546,570 
, o+ee|1,405,403,056} 705,051,591 | 680,942,620 
DS ididcsscues 116,547,287] 78,158,387 | 81,691,672 
Pricadanuiens 112,712,493} 66,618,322 | 37,369,518 
ae 120,067,467| 62,844,818 | 40,585,767 
BE eccssectaoune 117,477,639| 67,985,951 31.332,434 
eee 123,242,476} 59,305,222 | 45,495,400 
pia tarwe teiaset ers 127,219,188} 53,363,196 | 65,895,948 
Wess “cdeuse 118,370,003] 56,708,175 | 59,407,167 
Taree 38 wee cee 127,803,618} 67,731,271 | 61,831,780 
Pikes 119,519,983} 64,501,018 | 75,106,496 
Dvmestes see luaes 126,469,284) 67,814,172 | 68,186,912 
VISIBLE STOCKS. 
United Europe. Total. 

XI, 1909... --| 153,509,626 | 222,566,400 | 376,076,026 

Peete Keaneeew 153,003,527 | 236,857,600 | 389,861,127 

I, 1910..........| 141,766,111 | 244;204,800 | 385,970,911 

ee e oa 98,463,339 | 248,236,800 | 346,700,139 

Tl. 21... | 107,187,992 | 254:150,400 | 361.398,392 

4 123,824,874 | 249,625,600 | 373,450,474 

141,984,159 | 246,870,400 | 388,854,559 

160,425,973 | 239,142,400 | 399,568,373 

168,386,017 | 232,892,800 | 401,278,817 

170,640,678 | 222,320,000 | 392,960,678 

168,881,245 | 218,444,800 | 387,326.045 

148,793,714 | 211,276,800 | 360,070,514 

XI. 139,261,914 | 198,060,800 | 337,322,714 


Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U. S. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
ccuntry. both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 
on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. 
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cline to $655 on small-sized lots but it 
has not brought any distress to other cop- 
pers. North Butte had a fair reaction 
after a period of strength but like the 
other copper shares maintains a firm 
tone. The injunction against the Tuo- 
lumne mine over the matter of apex has 
been formally dismissed, an agreement 
having been arrived at privately. 

Rhode Island Coal has been the Curb 
feature with a somewhat sensational drop 
from above $10 to $7.25. This was due 
to the fact that the company was only 
able to dispose of about 1000 shares of 
the 10,000 offered to stockholders at $10 
per share. The stock was underwritten. 

Inspiration and Mason Valley continue 
firm. Chino, after going above $25, re- 
acted a fair amount. Butte Central pa- 
pers for listing on the Curb have been 
handed in. 


Assessments 
Deling.| Sale. 


. 15)Jan. 15)$0 


Amt. 


O01 
.001 
-10 
004 
.10 
01 
001 
.004 
.10 
.002 
.007 
.002 


Company. 


Ida. Copper M. ane Ida.... 
Iron Mask, Ida.... 
Keystone, Utah.. ae. 
Little North Fork, “Ida. 
Lucky Swede G. & C., Ida.. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
1. 
Q. 


Monthly Average Prices of Metals 


SILVER 
New York. | London. 


1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 


. 750 | 52.375 | 23.843 
51.472 51.534 23.706 
March....ccccoe coccccce----|50.468 51. 454/23.227 
bbewebubsonsoen 51.428 53.221 23.708 

. |52.905 53.870) 24.343 

52.538 53.462 24. 

.043 54.150 23.519/25 . 08 

.125 52.912) 23 588/24 . 44 

51.440 53 .295/23.743|24.56 

coccce 923 55 490/23 502/25 
DSRRDOR ccna csedvcsssene 50 .703'55 . 635 23.351) 
December... .-ceee y 


24.154 
23.794 
23.690 
24.483 
24.797 
166/24. 





New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 


pence per standard ounce. 
COPPER. 


NEw YORK. 


Electrolytic| Lake. 
eel 


1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 


13.893}13. 

- ../12,949]13. 
.387|13. 
564/12. 


“893|12. 


620) 14 .280|13.870|61. 
332|13.295|13.719|57 
255 12.826|13.586 
733|12.933|13.091 
550|13 .238/12.885 
3.214|12. 404/13 .548/12.798) 

'880/12.215 13.363|12. 
3.007|12. 490/13. 29612. 

870|12.379}13210|12 

-700\12.553|13.030|12. 
. |13.125|12.742|13.354\12. 
{13.298 


198/60 .923 
.688)59 388 
56. 231/59. 
57 363157 . 2% 
59 338156 31% 
59.627|55.: 
570) 58 .556|54. 
715|59 393/55 .733 
"668|59 021/55 .207 
788/57. 551) 56, 722 
November.. - 58 .917/57 634 
December. . 5 


TORE. cccses 
New York, cents. per pound. Electrolytic is 

for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 

sterling. per long ton, standard copper. 
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TIN AT NEW YORK, 


Month. 1909. | 1910. Month. 

. |28.060/32.7 

. |28 290/32 .920 
28 . 727/32 .463 
29 .445/32.976 
29 225/33 .125 


- |29 322/32 .769 


29 .125/32.695 
: 29 .966/33 .972 
September. |30. 293/34 .982 
October .... 
November.. 
December. . |é 


Av Year.. 


Prices are in cents per pound. 
LEAD 


New York. | St. Louis. | London. 


1910. | 1909. | 1910. 

3.113}13.650 
445/13 .313)13 328 
. 3807} 13 ,438]13 063 
.225]13 .297}12 641 
. 164/13 225/12 550 
.207}13 .031}12 .688 
.291)12 .563)12 531 
290)12 475/12 .513 
289/12. 781/12 .582 
.271)13.175}13 091 
4.314/13 .047|13.217 

13.125 


He ee 


New York and St. Louis, cents per 


pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ten. 


SPELTER 


New York. | St. Louis. London. 


1910, | 1909. | 1910. 
5951/21 . 425/23 350 
5 .419)21 562/23 .188 
5 .487)21 . 438/23 031 
5 . 289/21 531/22 .469 
5 041/21 .975)22.100 
4.978]22 000/22 094 
5 .002}21 . 969/22 406 
5 .129)22. 125/22 .800 
5 364/22 906/23 165 
5 478/23 .200}23 . 900 
5826/23 188/24 083 
23.094 


August...... 
September .. 
October,,... 

November... 
December... 


ee 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
ondon, pounds sterling per long ton. * 


PRICES OF PIG IRON AT PITTSBURG. 


No. 2 
Foundry. 


1910. | 1909. | 1910. 


-90 $16 .40)$17 .98 $16 .26|$17.94 
18.96| 16.09] 17.21| 15.90| 17.38 
18.53) 15.84] 16.93] 15.62| 17. 
18.28] 15.05] 16.84] 15,06] 16. 
17.10} 15.02| 15.94] 15/08) 16. 
16.52) 15.84) 15.60) 15.63] 15.53 
16.40] 15.90] 15.40) 15.96] 15.40 
16.09} 16.17] 14.89) 16.20} 15.16 
15.92} 16.80) 14.73) 17.03 
15.90] 17.84| 14.05] 18.02 
15.90] 18.37 18.09 


Bessemer. Basic. 


1909. 1910. 


$17. 
16. 
16 


1909. 


73 
-40 
79 
5.77 
13 
40 


March. .ccoce 
75 
18 


STOCK QUOTATIONS 


COLO. SPRINGS Nov. 29| |SALT LAKE Nov. 29 


Bid. 


Name of Comp. Name of Comp. | Bid. 


.054) |Bingham Copper. 


ACACIA. ....600- : 
024 
15 : ee: 


Cripple Cr’k Con.. 
c.K.&N 

Doctor Jack Pot.. 
Elkton Con....... 
El Pas0...ce von 
Fannie Rawlins... 


eee 


t.15 
1 


Ortop 


.09 | |Columbus Cén.. 
.743| |Daly Judge 
_ 89h Grand Central.... 
$.05 | |Iron Blossom 
*" 07 Little Bell 

t.13 
ot 


Gold Dollar 

Gold Sovereign... 
Isabella....... 
Jennie Semple... 
Lexington.... 
Moon Anchor 


Lower Mammoth. 
Mason Valley .... 
Maj. Mines....... 
May Day 

Nevada Hills 
OW BORK. nccssese 


10 
‘on 


f 49 
024) 
1.12) 
90 | 
t.03 


Mary McKinney.. 
Pharmacist....... Silver King Coal’n 1.65 
(Sioux Con .29 
\Uncle eee, 


eee eoce 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Name of Comp. | Clg. 


COMSTOCK STOCKS 


Best & Belcher... 
Caledonia ..... 


Confidence 

Con. Cal. & Va.... 
Crown Point...... 
Gould & Curry.... 
Hale & Norcross.. 
Mexican 
Occidental........ 


Sierra Nevada.. 
Union Con..... cae 
Yellow Jacket.... 


N. Y. EXCH. 
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Nov. 29, 


Name of Comp. | Bid, 


MISC. NEV. & CAL. 
Belmont 

Daisy 

Jim Butler...... 
MacNamara...... 
a! er 
North Star ....... 
West End Con.... 
BEADED .cccccces 
Booth..... 


Comb. Frac....... 
Jumbo manana 
Oro.. ‘ 

Red Hill.. janes ees 
Silver Pick........ E 
St. Ives... ....000| t.14 
Tramps Con -02 
Argonaut.........|t1.05 
Cent. Eureka $1.25 
So. Eureka........|$5.75 


Nov. 29} BOSTON EXCH. Novy. 29 





Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Amalgamated .... 
Am. Agri. Chem.. 
Am.8m.&Ref.,com 
Am. Sm. & Ret., 


t45 
pf.} 1044 


78% | |Allouez 


| | Name of Comp. 
675% 


Clg, 
7% 
10 % 


|Adventure 
|Algomah....... 


4034) Arcadian eae 


BethlehemSteel pf 
Col. & Hock. C. & I. 
Federal M. &8.,pf. 
Goldfield Con 
Great Nor., orectf. 
Homestake....... 
Nat’nalLead,com. 
National Lead, pf. 
Nev. Consol....... 
Pittsburg Coal.... 
Republicl&8,com. 
Republic I &§8, pf. 
SlossSheffi’ d,com. 
Sloss Sheffield, pf. r118 
Tennessee Copper 
Utah Copper 

U. 8. Steel, com... 

U. 8. Steel, pf 

Va. Car. Chem.... 


N. Y. CURB Nov. 29 


Name of Comp. | Cle. 


62 
t 


Ariz.-Cananea.... 
Barnes King 
Bonanza Creek... 
Braden Copper... 
B. C. Copper 
Buffalo Mines.... 
Butte Coalition... 
Caledonia. 
Calumet & Mont.. 
Canadian Mines.. 
TNO. 52800 kosuks 
Cobalt Central.... 
Con. 





Dominion Cop. aa 


Florence 


Greene Cananea., 
Guanajuato 

Guerrero..... ee 
Guggen. Exp...... 
Kerr Lake...... . 


\ 
os 


e — 

6 o ++ 
Beaeeear 
_ ww 
4 nie 


McKinley-Dar-Sa. 
Miami Copper.... 
Mines Co. of Am.. 
Mont. Shoshone.. 
Mont.-Tonopah... 
Nev. Utah M. & 8. 
Nipissing Mines.. 
Ohio Copper 

Pacific Sm. & M.. 
Precious Metals. . 
Ray Central 


++ = 

oer _— 

wer aw 
ae 


on 


a 
Sie om 
RK aNatgonN 


South Utah M.&S8. 


ao 
a 
~_— 


OO. 
Fr KN 


\ 
N 


Tri-Bullion....... 
TulATOBA...cccccce: 
Union Mines...... 
Yukon Gold....... 


» 8 


KN 





LONDON 
Name of Com. 


Nov. 30 
Og. 
Dolores. .. 

Stratton’sInd. 
Camp Bird.... 


Esperanza.... 
Tomboy ...... 


ooonmewe 


Mexico Mines! 710 


|Arizona wo oases 
|Atlantic.. 
‘Bonanza... 

\Boston & Corbin.. 
|Butte & Balak.. 
Calumet & Ariz... 
\Calumet & Hecla. 
|Centennial .. 

|\Con, Mercur.. 
Copper Range.. 


16% 
17% 


-|t-5 
15% 


| Daly-West 
;| |East Butte 


|Franklin..... ‘ 
|Granby...... ° 
4| |Hancock...... 
Helvetia 
Indiana. 


| |Isle Royale. cape 


| |\Nevada.. 


4s) |Keweenaw 


|Michigan 
|'Mohawk.. 

|North Gian 
\North Lake..... 


| Ojibway .... 


[Old Dominion... 


|Osceola 


3) |Parrot .......s00e. 


(NOT ascsccuneee 
| |\Shannon.......... 


\Superior..... onees 


\Superior & Bost.. 
‘Superior & Pitts.. 


3% 


S 
= 


| Tamarack 


|U. 8. Mining 

IU. 8. Mining, pf.. 
Utah Apex 

|Utah Con.... 

| Victoria .......... 
Winona... 
Wolverine 
|Wyandot 


BOSTON CURB Nov. 29 
| Name of Comp. | Last. 
Ahmeek 
Bingham Mines.. 
\Boston Ely 
ee 

| \Cactus.. 


| |Calaveras.. 
|\Champion 


$23 


Chief Cons....... 
Cons. Ariz.... 


Crown Reserve.. 
First Nat. Cop.. 
‘Inspiration 
Mackinaw 
Majestic 
Nat’l Mine & Ex.. 
Nevada- eee s 
MUDOOO sss sscenexase 
Raven © ‘opper.. 
Rhode Island Coal 
San Antonio...... 
| |(Shattuck-Ariz. 
|\South Lake 
\Superior & Globe. 
|Trethewey. . 
| /Tuolumne Copper 
/Vulture 
1 


tLast quotation. 
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© THE MINING ‘INDEX a 


A CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CURRENT 
"TERRE oF ene — cians 








This index is a convenient reference to the Rescue Stations in British Coal Mines.  T. 13,888 — ARGENTINA — Algunos Datos 
current literature of mining and metallurgy Lington. (Min. Wld., Oct. 1, 1910; 114 pp.) sobre las Minas De Estano “San Salvador” 
published in all of ry pmeercens periodicals 20¢. en la Provincia de Catamarea. Salavador 
f the work e wi urnish a copy of any 3.864—S: LING CO: AN ‘OKE Mesquita. (Exposicion Industrial, Buenos 
article (if in print), ™ 7, orremes language, ot he poll Se — Aires, 1910; Btls pp., illus.) 
for the price quotec lere no price IS 1910; 1p.) Continuation of article previously 13,889 — AUSTRALIA — Deep Mining at 
quoted, the cost ts unkaows, Inaumach S* indexed. 40¢ tendigo. W. J. Rickard. (Min. Mag., Oct 
» papers must be ordered from the pub- Sid oe ss es os arr rite : > rs as 
lishers,’ there will be some delay for foreign _13 SAND FILLING—Die Spiilversatz- 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 40c. 
papers. Remittance must be sent with order. einrichtungen auf der Schachtanlage 1/VI der 13,890 — BRITISH COLUMBIA — Mineral 
Coupons are furnished at the following prices : Zeche ( onsolidation. B. Schifer. (Gliickauf, Locations, Portland Canal District, in the 
2oc. each, six for $1, 33 for $5, and 100 for Sept. 10, 1910; 4% pp., illus.) 40c. Skeena Mining Division. Herbert Carmichael. 
$15. When remittances are made in even 13,866—SURFACE WATER—Danger of In- {Bull. No. 1. B. C. Bureau of Mines, 1909; 
dollars, we will return the excess over an rushes of Surface Water. (Eng. and Min. 21 pp., illus.) 
order in coupons, if so requested. Journ., Nov. 12, 1910; 1%, pp., illus.) 20c. 13,891—BRITISH COLUMBIL: and 
13,867—TIPPLE — Up-to-date Electrically ©anal Mining District, British Columbia. 
COAL AND COKE Operated Coal Tipple. F.C. Perkins. (Min. N-,W- Emmens. (Min. Wid., Nov. 12 and 19, 
Wld., Oct. 29, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20¢. 1910; 8% pp., illus.) To be concluded. 40c. 
13,845—ALABAMA—Kellerman Mine, Kel- 13,868 — UNDERGROUND CONVEYERS. — ,,13.892—CALIFORNIA—Nevada City Gold 
lerman, Ala. N. Hutchins. (Mines and Min- (Min. Eng., Oct., 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20e. Mining District. California. A. H. Martin. 
erals, Nov., 1910; 2% pp., illus.) Location, 8869—VOLATILE MATTER OF COAI (Min. WlId., Sept. 24, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20¢. 
waeeeesecee, eres of handling and pre- The. ernco ‘C. Raton” and ¥. K. Civite. i ee eee in the Silver- 
paring oe. oes (Bull. 1, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1910: 56 pp. on Quadrangle, Colorado. A. Lakes. (Min. 
13.846 —ALBERTA—Annual Report of De- illus.) Pe 7 PP» Wid., Nov. 5, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20¢. 
partment of Public Works of the Province of 8 870-—-WESTPH: aa, rantahiliti 13,.894—COSTA RICA—Mining Practice at 
Alberta, Coal Mine Branch. (Can. Min. Journ., a van = a ~ Jb. — Reine 0 saa rn the Montezuma Mine, Costa Rica. S. F. Shaw. 
Nov. 1, 1910: 74% pp.. illus.) 20e dei westfiilischen Staatszechen. Jiingst. Mi bs 5 4 za a 
a pe ae ri Bh : : : si (Gliickauf, Aug. 27, 1910: 13 pp.) 40c. “et Wid., Oct. §, 1910; 2 pp.. illus.) 20ce. 
3,847—ANALYSIS-—-An Accurate Methot 3,895—CYANIDING—A Modification of 
for Calorimetric Determinations on Anthra- COPPER Pachuca-Tank Practice. A. J. Yaar. (Min. 
cite Coal. Oscar W. VPalmenberg. (Journ. ae : and Sci. Press, Oct. 22, 1910; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 
Ind. and Eng. Chem., Oct., 1910; 114 pp., 13,8T71—ALASKA—Chitina Copper Region 13.896 CYANII x na 
illus.) 60¢c. in Southern Alaska. L. W. Storm. (Eng. and  icc"Foe 4 ae gy tag a 
— , ‘ ; t 9, 1910; 2% illus foes Sse erence. 
13,848—CHINA—The Pinghsiang Colliery, fin. Journ., Nov. 19, 1910; 2% pp, Hlus.) (Min. and Sei. Press, Oct. 15, 1910; 14 pp., 
kK. P. Swensen. (Min. and Sei. Press, Oct. i »_ ANALYSI i An illus.) 20e. 
ai 910: 38% .. illus.) 20¢. 3,.8T2—ANALYSIS—Conditions Affecting can ee ad Ps 
2), 1910 2 pp. illus.) ‘ ‘nin Wiaeheatetae ehesndimamiaes a Coneer. 13,897—CYANIDING—Present Tendencies 


18.849—COKE—The Eliiott-Jones Vertical 
Coke Oven. T..Campbell-Futers. (Tron and 
Coal Tr. Rev., Sept. 16, 1910: 114 pp.. illus.) 
Paper before Instn. of Min. Engrs. 40c. ar ee oe — 

13.850—DUST—Essais sur les Inflamma- ination of Copper. U. Tsukakoshi. (ing. 
tions de poussi@res Exécutés ai la Station and Min. Journ., Nov. 12, 1910; % p.) 20c. 
d'Essais de Liévin. J. Taffanel. (Bull... Soe. 13.874 — ARIZONA — Copper Deposits _ of 
de lInd. Minérale, Sept... 1910: 43 pp.. illus.) Northern Yuma County. E. Higgins. (Min. 


Experiments on the explosiveness of various Wd., Nov. 5, 12, and 19, 1910: 7% pp.. 


W. C. Blasdale and W. Cruess. (Journ. Am. /8, Cyanide Practice. M.R. Lamb. (Eng. and 
Chem. Soc., Oct., 1910: 141% pp., illus.) 80¢c, Min. Journ., Oct. 29, 1910; 4 pp.) 20e. 
13,898—-CYANIDING—Table for Standard- 
izing Sump Solutions. (C. W. Hess. (Min. 
end Sci. Press, Oct. 1, 1910; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 
138,899—CY ANIDING—Vacuum Filter for 
Zine-Box Slimes. L. Smith. (Eng. and Min. 
journ., Nov. 5, 1910; % p., illus.) 20e. 











coal dusts under various conditions of venti- illus.) 60¢c. 13,900—DREDGING CONDITIONS on_the 
lation, fineness, ete. 13.875—-BOLIVIA—Bedded Copper Deposits Seward Peninsula. G. B. Massey, II. (Eng. 
13.851—DUST—French Coal-dust) Experi- of Carangas, Bolivia. R. Wawxhurst, Jr. (Eng. — Min. Journ., Nov. 29, 1910; 6% pp., 
ments. J. Taffanel. (Colliery Guardian, Oct. ond Min. Journ., Nov. 5, 1910; 4 pp.,. illus.) illus.) 20¢. 
21; Nov. 4 and 11, 1910: 7% pp.. illus.) 20¢e. eee Les Methodes Mo- 
Abstracted from reports published by Comité ® S76—C E—T ‘olls asi C . dernes pour l’Extraction de VOr. (Rev. de 
Central Houilléres de France. Se. pacer —— ne nee Calin. Chimie Ind., Oct., 1910; 7 pp., illus.) 40e. 
13,852—BELECTRIC POWER-—-An Incident Mag., Oct., 1910; 7 pp., illus.) 40c. a GUIANA—The Goldfields 
in Colliery Electrical Work. J. A. Seager. 8377 "DROMETALLURGY—The Out- of French Guiana. and the New Method of 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 12, 1910; 1% wir ae Pat nna i nes ™ ee Dredging. A, F. J. Bordeaux. (Bull. A. I. 
pp.) 20¢. Greenawalt. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 12, M. E., Nov., 1910: 27 pp.. illus.) 

13,8538 HAULAGE—Electric Haulage in 1910: 3 pp.) 20e. 13.9083—HYDRAULIC MINING—The Fail- 
Mines. Arthur Ifall. (Iron and Coal Tr. 18.878—LEACHING Applied to Copper Ure of the Yuba River Débris Barrier, and the 
Rev., Oct. 7, 1910: 4 pp. illus.) Paper be- Ore. W. L. Austin. (Mines and Methods, Efforts Made for Its Maintenance. H. I. ° 
fore Nat. Assn. of Colliery Managers. 40¢.  Oet., 1910: 2% pp.) Second article review- Wadsworth. (Proc. A. S. C. E., Sept., 1910; 

13,.854—INDIANA—Mining Coal in South- ing results accomplished. with particular ref- 17'4 pp., illus.) 
ern Indiana. F. W. Parsons. (Eng. and Min. erence to experiments at Ray mines. 20c. 13.904—MENICO—The Alamos District of 
Journ., Oct. 29, 1910; 42 pp.. illus.) 20¢. 13.879—MATTE—The Successive Stages in ‘Sonora. J. E. srinegar. (Mex. Min. Journ., 

13,855 — LOADING MACIIINE—A Coal- the Bessemerising of Copper Mattes as In-  Sept., 1910; 1% pp.. illus.) 206. 

Loading Machine. W. Whaley. (Mines and dicated by the Converter Flame. TD. M. Levy. 3.905—MEXICO—A_ Geological Journey 
Minerals, Nov., 1910: 214 pp., illus.) (Bull. 74, I. M. M., 1910; 61% pp., illus.) in Guerrero. J. W. Finch. (Min. and Sci. 
13,856—LOW-GRADE FUEL—Ausnutzung 13.880 — METALLURGY —- Notes on the Press, Oct. 15, 1910; 4% pp., illus.) 20¢, 
minderwertiger Brennstoffe auf Zechen des Metallurgy at Copperhill, Tenn. G. A. Guess. 13,906 — MEXICO — The Yerbanis Gold- 
Oberbergamts bezirks Dortmund. siitow and (Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 29, 1910; % p.) Mining District of Durango. Wm. B. Phil- 
Dobbelstein. (Gliieckauf, Aug. 18 and 20, 20¢e. lips. (Mex. Min. Journ., Oct., 1910: 2 pp., 

or 12.881—NEVADA—Fourth Annual Report illus.) 20¢. 

13.857 — MINING METHODS — American of Nevada Consolidated. (Eng. and Min. 13.907—MILIL—The Florence-Goldfield Com- 
Longwall Mining Methods. enry M. Payne. Journ., Nov. 19, 1910; 314 pp., illus.) 20c. pany’s Mill, Nevada. A. H. Martin. (Min. 
= ng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 19, 1910; 3 pp., 13,882——PRECIPITATION—Copper Precip- Wld., Nov. 12. 1910; 124 pp.. illus.) 20c. 
, ty ~~ itation in the Butte District. (Met. and Chem. 13,908—MIILL of the Randfontein Central 

18.858—OKLAHOMA—Coal Mining in Ok- Eng., Nov., 1910: 1% pp., illus.) 406. Gold Mining Company. FE. M. Weston. (Eng. 
labioma. W. e. Thomas. (Mines and Min- 13.8883—SAMPLING—Influence of Number 2nd Min. Journ., Nov. 12, 1910; 3% p., illus.) 
— Nov., 1910; 214 pp., illus.) 40¢. of Templet Holes in Sampling Copper. D. M. 2c. 

18,858a—PEAT- The Recovery of By-Pro- Liddell. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 12, 13,909—NEW MEXICO—Mining Operations 
ducts from Peat. R. W. Hilgenstock. (Chem, 1910; 24 p., illus.) 20¢ in the Mogollons, New Mexico. J. A. Force. 
Engr., Nov.. 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 40c. 13.884—SAMPLING—Top and Bottom Drill- (Min. Wld., Oct. 29, 1910: 114 pp., illus.) 

13.859—PHILIPPINE COAL. (Far East- ing in Pig Copner: D. M. Liddell. (Eng. and 20¢. 
ern Rey., Sept.. 1910: 5 pp., illus.) 40¢. Min. Journ., Nov. 5, 1910; 24 p.) 20e. 18.910—NEW ZEALAND—The Big River 

13.860—PREPARATION—Coal Washing vs. 13.885--SECONDARY ENRICHMENT in Mine, Reefton, New Zealand. a Fry. 
Picking. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., Nov. 4, the Copper Deposits of Huelva, Spain. A.M. (Austral. Min. and Eng. Rey., Oct. 5, 1910; 
1910; 2% pp., illus.) 40¢. ’ Finlayson. (Bull. 74. I. M. M. 1910; 111%4 1 D., illus.) 40c. 

13,861—PRUSSIA—Die_ tektonische Fan WO? 13.911—NICARAGUA — Promising Mining 
hiiltnisse der ‘tinea eS GOLD AND SILVER Conditions in Nicaragua. T. Lane Carter. 
Steinkohlenablagerung auf Grund der neuesten ca ies , Se — (Min. Wl1d., Nov. 5, 1910: 4 pp., illus.) 20¢c. 
Aufschliisse. Kukuk. (Gliickauf, Aug. 27 13,886—AFRICA— The Gold Coast : rhe 13.912—ONTARIO—The Porcupine Gold- 
1910: 9 pp.) 40e. kauf, Aug. 27, «gick Man” of the se Industry. J. Ralph. PO os ee ee eee — 
der ittees ee EB APPARATD S—Vergleich eae gle ithitian ialilaialanem pp-, illus.) 40¢. . 

rm riger-Apparate mit dem y ~ . 1 y Fete 138.918—ONTARIO—Annual Report of Kerr 

Modell 1910. F. Jithest. (Gliickant, ‘Secor 153 AMATION—Notes on Bat- roye Mining Company. (Eng. and. Min 

10, 1910: EY aur, sept. tery Practice. A. R. Stacpoole. (Journ. Chem. : . Si cree aS = 
5% pp., illus.) 40c. Met. and Min. Soc. of So. Africa, Sept., 1910; Journ., Oct. 15. 1910; 1 p.) 20¢. 


13,8683—RESCUE STATIONS—Progress of 4 pp., illus.) 60¢. 13.914—ONTARIO—Porcupine Gold  De- 
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(Can. Min. Journ., Nov. 
1910;°714 pp., illus.) 
13,915—ONTARIO—The 
ver Deposits of Nipissing. 

Wld., Oct. 22, 1910; 4% pp., illus.) 20c. 
REDUCTION—Notes 

duction Plants for Gold and Silver Ore. 
(Mex. Min. Journ., Noy., 1910; 3 pp., 


13,942—MANGANESE IN CAST IRON and 


Changes during Cooling. 


1910; 614 pp., illus.) *aper before Iron and 





13,943 — METALLOGRAPHY — Sulphurous 
Acid as Metallographic Etching Medium. 
Colver-Glauert. 
Coal Tr. Rey., Sept. 30, 1910; 14 pp., illus.) 
laper before 

- MINNESOTA’S 
INDUSTRY. 
Wld., Oct. 15, 1910; 4% 
—REVERBERATORY FURNACES— 
Berechnung. 


13,917—ORE-REDUCTION PLANT at City 
Deep Mines, Ltd. R. Gascoyne. 
13,918—PATIO PROCESS. 
. and Min. Journ., 
Giesserciflamméfen 
13,919 — QUEENSLAND — Granite — 
(Queensland 13,946—SILICON 
Influence of Silicon on Pure Cast Iron. Arthur 
Ilague and 


IRON—The 


— QUEENSLAND — Notes 
Queensland. 


Improvements 
13,923—SAND FILLING on the Witwaters- 


Min. Soc. of So. Africa, Sept., 1910: 4% pp., 


Discussion 13,947a—STPPLY 





contribution 


DAKOTA — The ; 
y ternational Geological Congress at 


Ilills ef South Dakota. 
and Sci. Press, Oct. 15 and 29. 1910: 3 pp.) 
Continuation 


Stockholm. 


- TITANIFEROUS 
Analysis of. . and Chem. 


13.925—TUBE MILLING—The Distribution 


- TITANIFEROUS 
Some Experiments on 
G. HT. Stanley. 


Titaniferous 
(Journ. Chem., Met. 
13.926—T TAH 
Daly-Judge, Park City. 





Minin« and Milling at the 
. A. Palmer. 


Author's reply 
1910; 4 pp.. illus.) 


discussion. 


AND OTHER METALS 
IRON AND STEEL 


FURNACE—New wet se 


927—BLAST 
; Tr. Rev., Nov. 17, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) z ? : 
ee se ee ™ F : PI : LEAD—Electrolytic Determination 
13,928—CALIFORNIA—Iron 
Smelting in California. 


2—LEAI—The 
limed White 


13.929—C AST Manufacture 
phur and Silicon on Cast Iron. ‘ 
(Mech. Engr., Sept. 30, 1910: 1% pp.. illus.) 
Association, 
be continued. 
-CUBA—Iron Se cero 
(Mines and Minerals, MANGANESE 
Manganese 
13,931—ELECTRIC FURNACES 
Types de Fours Electriques pour la Po hi 
(Génie Civ.. Sept. 10, 1910: -PLATINUM 


tion de l’Acier. —;overnment 


Chicago works of the Illinois Steel Company. 
Radio-Active 


13,932 — ELECTRIC SMELTING — A New 


l’rocess for 


in Western 
(Australian 
Nov. 15, 1910: : 
—ELECTRIC 





SMELTING. (Min. Journ., Ang. 
1910; 81% pp., illus.) 
Abstract of paper before Polytechnic Soc’y of 
Christiania, by IP. 

13,9384—ELECTRIC 
rect Manufacture 
Steels and Ferro-A'loys. 


13,958—TIN- 


Prospecting for Tin in Siam. 
G. B. Adeney. 


SMELTING—tThe Oct., 1910; 2 pp., 
Furnace of 
Keeney and 


(Min. Mag., 
—TUNGSTEN—Manufacture 
I i Ferro-Tungsten. 4s 
Continuation (Ing. and Min. Journ., Nov. 12, 1910; 

13.935—FATIGUE OF METAILS—Some Ex- 
periments on Fatigue of Metals. 
(Iron and Coal Tr. 
Paper before 


TUNGSTEN—Occurrence 
. Sept. 30, 1910: 82, 
and Steel In- 


—VANADIUM Metallurgy. 
13.936—GAS ENGINES—First Large 


Engine Installation in American Steel Works. 


VANADIU M—Sierra County, N. M.. 


13.937—HARDENING—Theory of Leathoerbee. 


ing Carbon Steel. 
13.963—ZINC 
13.938S—HEAT TREATMENT—La 
formation de l’Acier dans les Limites de Tem- 
pérature Utilisces pour les Traitements Ther- 


Met., Nov., 1910; 214 pp.) 60c. 
13,964—ZINC—FElectrometalurgia 
Minérale, Aug., 
13.939 — LABOR 
f Labor Conditions 
B. Dickson. 
he Address before Am. 
Steel Inst., Oct. 14, 1910. 
13.940—MAGNETIC 


1910; <2 pp., illus.) 


CONDITIONS — Better- ZINC—Die Kondensation ger Zink- 


re 


Roitzheim. (Metallurgie, Oct. 8, 1910; 4 pp., 


tec., Oct. 29, 
—ZINC—Reclaiming Zine-Lead Fines. 
CONCENTRATION— 
La Preparation magnétique des Minerais de 
Fer en Allemagne et en Suede. 
des Mines, 


J. Deschamps 13,967 — ZINC — 


Wasserdampf, bezw. Kohlenwasserstoffen auf 
Zinkblende. 3 
(Metallurgie, Oct. 8, 1910: 4 pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,968—ZINC ORE DRESSING in Colorado 
. and Chem. Eng., 




















13,.941—MAGNETITE DEPOSITS—Struc- 
Magnetite Deposits 
Pennsylvania. 
pp., illus.) 60c. 

















near Dillsburg. 
(Econ. Geol., Nov., 1910; 














NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


13,969—ASBESTOS in Wyoming. UH, Cc 
Beeler. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Noy. 1)" 
1910; % p., illus.) 20e. i 

13,970—ASBESTOS — Die Eruptivegeste 
des Troodos-Gebirges auf der Insel Cypern wt 
seine Asbestlagerstiitten. Zdarsky. (Zeit. f 
prakt. Geol., Sept., 1910; 6 pp.) 40¢. ie 

13,971—ASBESTOS—The Producti 
Asbestos in 1909. J. S. Diller. (Advan 
chapter from Mineral Resources of the U. §.- 
10 pp.) * ae 


‘ 


13,972—CEMENT—Combustion i ‘e 
Burning. (Bull. A. I. M. E., Nov. 1910. a0 
pp.) Discussion of paper by Mr. Eldred. pre. 
viously indexed. 40c. ; 

13,973—CEMENT—The Skanska 
Cement Works in Sweden. (Engineer 
1910; 2% pp., illus.) 40¢e. 


13,.974--CEMENT—The Rotary Kiln. Ellis 


Portland 
» Oct. 28, 


Soper. (Journ. A. S. M. E., Oct., 1910; 16 
pp., illus.) 
13,.975—DIAMONDS—The Artificial Pro- 


duction of Gems. Prof. Wilkinson. (So. African 
Min. Journ., Aug. 27, 1910; 24% pp.) 206. 

13.976—GRANITE—The Scottish Granite 
Industry. William Diack. (Cassfer’s Mag., 
Aug., 1910: 91% pp., illus.) 40e. 

13,977—POTASII—Germany’s Potash De- 
posits and Mines. R. J. Thompson. (Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports, Nov. 25, 1910; 
4+ pp.) 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


13,978 — CALIFORNIA — Preliminary Re- 
port on the Geology and Oil Prospects of the 
Cantua-Panoche Region, California. R. Ander- 
son. (Bull. 481-A, U. S. Geol. Survey, 1910: 
29 pp.) 

13,980 JAPAN-—-The Geology of the 
Echigo Oil Field. .Tsunenaka Iki. (Pet. Rev... 
Sept. 24, Oct. 8, 22, and Nov..5, 1910; 8 pp.) 
$1.20. 

13,981—J Al-AN——The Petroleum Industry 
of Japan. (Petrol. Rev., Oct. 27, 1910: 2% 
pp.. illus.) 40c. P 

13.982—-MEXICO—Oil in Mexico. S. A. R. 
Skertchly. (Min. Mag., Oct., 1910; 4 pp., 
illus.) 


8 9S3—NORTIH DAKOTA—Natural Gas 
in North Dakota. <A. G. Leonard. (Bull. 
431-A, U. S. Geol. Survey, 1910; 5% pp.) 

13.984—-OCCURRENCE of Oil and = Gas. 
W. Forstner. (Min. and Sci. Press, Nov. 12, 
1910; 41, pp., illus.) 20c. 

15.985 —OIL-SHALE ANALYSIS—Commer- 
cial Methods for the Analysis of Oil Shales. 
II. Leverin. (Vacifie Miner, Oct.. 1910; 14 
pp.) Extract from Bull. 59 of Canada Dept. 
of Mines. 20¢c. 

13,986—OI1I. SITUATION from aé_ée Gas 
Man’‘s Viewpoint. HH. W. Burkhart. (Prog. 
Age, Nov. 1, 1910; 2% pp.. illus.) 20c. 

13.987T—OREGON—Gas Prospects in Har- 
ney Valley, Oregon. C. W. Washburne. (Bull. 
431-A, U. S. Geol. Survey, 1910; 11% pp.) 

13.988—OREGON AND IDAHO—Gas and 
Oil Prospects near Vale, Oregon, and Pay- 
ette, Idaho. (C. W. Washburn. (Bull. 431-A, 
U. S. Geol. Survey, 1910: 31> pp.) 

13.988a—PERU—Petroleum Industry in 
Pern. (Peru Today, Sept., 1910; 5 pp. 
illus.) 20¢e. 


13.989——RUMANIA—La Monopolisation de 
Industrie du Pétrole. (Rev. Générale, Aug. 
8, 1910: 714 pp.) Discussion of the general 
oil sales question, and the efforts of the Ru- 
manian oil companies to extend their terri- 
tory on a profitable basis. 40ec. 

13.9990 — TRANSVAAT OIL-SHALE  DE- 
POSITS. (So. African Min. Journ., Oct. 15, 
1910; 1% pp.) 40e. 

13.991—TTAII—-The San Juan Oil Field, 
San Juan Connty, Utah. Hl. KE. Gregory. 
(Bull. 431-A. U. S. Geol. Survey, 1910; 16 
pp., illus.) 





ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—GENERAL 


13.992 — GERMANY Der Bastenberger 
Gangzug bei Ramsbeck in Westfiilen und sein 
Nebengestein. Fickhoff. (Zeit. f. prakt. 
Geol., Ang., 1910: 25 pp., illus.) 40¢c. 

13,993—JAVA—Der upberiihrte Reichtum 
an Erzen in Java. selschner. (B.. 2. 
Rundschau, Sept. 20, 1910; 1% pp.) 

13.994—MINERALs—Guide to the “Sight 
Recognition” of Seventy Important Minerals. 
A. J. Moses. (School of Mines Quarterly, 
July, 1910; 26 pp.) 60¢c. 

12.995 MONTANA — Stratigraphic Rela- 
tions of the Livingston Formation of Mon- 
tana, Part II, Area between Boulder River 
and Bridger Range. R. W. Stone and W. R. 
Calvert. (Econ. Geol., Nov., 1910; 18 pp.) 
60c. 


13,995a—QUEENSLAND—Burketown_ Min- 
eral Field. Silver-Lead and Zine Mines- 
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Lionel C. Ball. (Queensland Govt. Min. 
Journ., Oct. 15, 1910; 7% pp., illus.) 60c. 


13,.996—SURFACE INDICATIONS of Ore 
Shoots in Depth. W. Hl. Storms. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, Oct. 22, 1910; 2 pp.) 20c. 


MINING—GENERAL 
13,.997—ACCIDENTS—Mining Accidents in 


United Kingdom during 1909. (Colliery 
Guardian, Nov. 4, 1910; 2 pp.) From Govy- 
ernment report. 40c. 


13.998 —ACCOU NTING—Colliery Bookkeep- 
ine and Accounts. G. Johnson. (Iron and 
Coal Tr. Rev., Aug. 5, Sept. 23, Oct. 21, 1910; 
yp.) 


13,999—ALASKA, AGRICULTURAL POS- 
SIBILITIES. Levi Chubbuck. (Proc. Colo. 


Sci. Soc., Ang., 1910; 721% pp., illus.) 


14,.000—ALASKA—lHlistory of Mining in 
Alaska. D. A. MacDonald. (Pacific Miner, 
Oct., 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,001—ARGENTINA—Mining in the Ar- 
gentine. C. Janin. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Oct. 29, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,002—AUSTRIA’S MINERAL — INDUS- 
TRY. Editorial. (Min. Journ., Nov. 12, 


1910; 2 pp.) 40c. 
14.003—BLASTING—Comparative Costs of 
Blasting Rock. DD. J. Hauer. (Contractor, 
Nov. 1, 1910; 2 pp.) 40c. 
14,004 — CHURN DRILLING — Details of 
Churn Drill Operations at Silverbell, Arizona. 


M. B. Gentry. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 
29, 1910; 134 pp., illus.) 20¢. 


14,005—COLORADO—Scope and 
of the Mining Industry in Colorado. 
Colo. School of Mines, Oct., 1910; 
illus.) 

14,006—COLORADO—Status of Mining and 
Smelting in Colorado. F. Guiterman. (Eng. 


Progress 
(Quart. 
19 pp., 











and Min. Journ., Nov. 19, 1910; 2 pp.)  Ad- 
dress before the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merece. 20¢. 

14,007—EXPLOSIVES—The Proper De- 
tonation of High Explosives. CC. S. ILlurter. 
(Min. Wld., Oct. 22, 1910: 4 pp.) Abstract of 
paper before Lake Superior Min. Institute. 
?0c. 

14,008—ITAU LAGE—Electriec Haulage’ in 
Collieries and Mines. (Elec. Rev., London, 


Sept. 30, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 


14,009 —ITEALTH OF MINERS—Die Krank- 


heiten der Bergleute. W. Ilanauer. (Oest. 
Zeit. f. B. u. H., Sept. 24, 1910; 1% pp.) 
40¢. 

14,010—LIOISTING—Electric Hoisting in 


Mining Operation. S. F. Walker. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Nov. 19, 1910; 5 pp., illus.) 20c. 
14.011—IIOISTING ROPES—Seilsicherheit 


bei der Schachtfirderung. IT). F. Baumann. 
(Gliickauf, Sept. 24, 1910; 4 pp.) 40c. 
14.012—-INDIA—The Mineral Production 
of India during 1909. T. H. D._ LaTouche. 
(Ree., Geol. Surv. of India, Vol. XL, Part 2, 


1910; 60 pp., illus.) 

14,013—INSURANCE—German Miners’ In- 
surance and Annuity Funds. F. L. Hoffman. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 12, 
19 and 26, 1910; 7% pp.) 60ce. 


14,014—-INSURANCE of Workmen in Ger- 
many. Otto Graf. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., 
Oct. 7, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 40c. 

14,015—ITALY—Der Bergbau in _ Italien. 
Martell. (Bergbau. Sept. 15, 1910; 2% pp.) 
20c. 

14,016—MEXICO— Mines of Zomelahuacan, 
Veracruz, Mexico. Martin Fishback. (Eng. 


and Min. Journ., Nov. 19, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 


20¢. 
14.017 —- MEXICO — Mining Methods Km- 
ployed at Cananea, Mex. M. J. Elsing. (Ing. 


( 
1910; 7 


and Min. Journ... Nov. 5 and 12, pp.. 
illus.) 20¢c. 

14.018——MINE STORES—System in the 
Mine Stores. . E.. Wyett. (Australian 
Min. and Eng. Rev., Oct. 5, 1910; 2% pp., 
illus.) 40¢c. 

14,019—PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—tThe Min- 
eral Resources of the Philippine Islands. 
(Far Eastern Rev., Sept., 1910; 7 pp. illus.) 
4c. 

14,.020—PETRODYNAMICS—Data of Pet- 


rodynamics. R. DPD. N. Hall. (Mine and Min- 
erals, Nov., 1910: 2% pp., illus.) 20ce. 

14.021 QUARRYING — An Electrically 
t.quipped Stone Quarry, at MeCook, Ill. (Elec. 
Rey., Oct. 1, 1910; 4 pp., illus.) 20c¢. 

14.022-—StH1AFT—Concrete Shaft of 
American Iron Mining Company, at 
Minn. VP. F. Chamberlain. (Eng. Ree., 
12, 1910; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 

14,0283—SHAFT—Construction of a Shaft 
Inset and Sidings. TT. Adamson. (Journ. 
Brit. Soc. of Min. Students, June, 1910; 8% 
pp.. illus.) 

14.023a 
for 


North 
Tower, 
Nov. 


SHAFTS—Small 
Western Metal Mines. 





Working Shafts 
(Salt Lake Min. 


Rev., Nov. 15, 1910: 2% pp.. illus.) 20c. 
14,024 — SHAFTS — Vertical 


Curves in 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Shafts. §. Smillie. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Nov. 19, 1910; % p., illus.) 20c. 


14,625—SHAFT LINING—Method and Cost 


of Lining a Mine Shaft with Concrete, at 
Dawson, N. M. R. H. Worcester. (Eng.- 
Contracting, Oct. 26, 1910; 414 pp., illus.) 
20c. 


14,026—SHAFT SINKING—The Drop Shaft 
Methed cf Sinking. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Nov. 5, 1910; 134 pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,027—SHAFT SINKING AND LINING— 
Ueber Schachtbetonierungen im allgemeinen 
und das Abteufen der Schiichte bei der 
Oesterreichischen Berg- und _ Hiittenwerks- 
Gesellschaft. A. Czermak. (Oest. Zeit. f. 
B. u. H., Aug. 6, 13, 20, 27, Sept. 3 and 10; 
20 pp., illus.) $2. 

14,028—SOUTH AUSTRALIA—A Review 
of Mining Operations of the State of South 
Australia during the Llalf Year Ended June 





30, 1910. (Issued by T. Duffield, Secretary 
of Mines, Adelaide, So. Australia; 22 pp., 
illus.) 

14,029—STOPING—A Modified System of 
Back Stoping. J. E. Wilson. (Eng. and 


Min. Journ., Nov. 12, 1910; % p., illus.) 20c. 

14,0830—SURVEYING—Method of Deter- 
mining the Meridian from a Circumpolar Star 
at Any Hour. FE. R. Rice. (Bull. A. I. M.E., 


Noy., 1910; 10% pp., illus.) 
14,031—TEST BORING—Methods of Con- 


ducting Test Borings and of Sinking Shafts 
for the Hudson River Crussing of the Catskill 
Aqueduct. (Eng.-Contracting, Oct. 26, 1910; 
34% pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,032—TU NNELING—Excavation of Wall- 
kill Pressure Tunnel, Catskill Aqueduct (New 


York City Water Supply). Cc. R. Hulsart. 
(Eng. News, Oct. 20, 1910; 4% pp., illus.) 
20c¢. 

14,033—TANKS—The Design of Large 
Steel Tanks. John E. and Wm. 8. B. Irvine. 
‘Trans... Glasgow Tech. College Sci. Soce., 
1910; 17% pp.) 


14,0834—VENTILATION—Starting a Ven- 
tilating Fan Automatically at Conundrum 
Mine, Cripple Creek, Colo. S. A. Worcester. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 5, 1910; % p., 
illus.) 20e. 

14,035—WESTERN AUSTRALIA—Mineral 
Wealth of Western Australia. A. Gibb Mait- 


land. (Australian Min. and Eng. Rev., Oct. 
5, 1910; 12% pp.) 40c. 
ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 
14,086—CONCENTRATION—Notes sur les 


Tables a 
Cessitérite.) 
Oct. 27, 


secousses. 
L. 
1910: % 


(Example de lavage de 
Ganet. (Echo des Mines, 
p.) Mathematical treat- 
ment of the problems of concentration on 
shaking tables, with the concentration of 
cassiterite as an example. 40c. 
14,0837—CONCENTRATION OF SLIME— 
Ill. Edwin A. Sperry. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Oct. 1, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 
14,088—CRU SHING—The Laurin & Leitch 
Rock-Crushing Plant. TP. C. Van Zandt. (Eng. 
Rec., Nov. 19, 1910; 2% pp.. illus.) 20c. 
14,089—CRUSHING by Stamps. o> 
Oates. (Mex. Min. Journ., Sept., 1910; 1 p., 
illus.) 20c. 
14,040—CRU SHING—Grinding - 
tice: Pipe Discharge and Classification of 
Ground Product. G. C. Klug. (Journ. West 
Aust. Chamber of Mines, Sept. 30, 1910; 3% 


Pan Prac- 


pp., illus.) S0e. 

14.041—CRUSHING—Some of the Charac- 
teristics of Chilean Mills. H. A. Megraw. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 12, 1910; 2% 
pp., illus.) 20ec. 

14,042—MILLING LOW-GRADE ORES. 
(Mines and Methods, Sept., 1910: 2% pp.) 


20¢. 
14,043—PRUSSIA—Die neue Erzaufbereit- 
ungsanlage der Grube Diepenlinchen bei Stol- 


berg. Cabolet. (Gliickauf, Aug. 27, 1910; 
7% pp., illus.) 40c. 
METALLURGY—GENERAL 
14,.044—ALLOYS—Shrinkage of Alloys 
during Solidification. I. Ewens and T. 
Turner. (Engineering, Nov. 11, 1910: 6 pp., 
illus.) Paper before Institute of Metals on 


shrinkage of the antimony-lead alloys and of 


the aluminum-zine alloys during and after 
solidification.  40c. 
14,.045—BRASS FOUNDRY—The Selling of 


Brass Foundry Refuse. Jesse L. Jones. (Am. 
Brass Founders’ Assn., 1910; 6 pp., illus.) 

14,046—CANADA—Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada. Limited. (Can. 
Min. Journ., Aug. 15, 1910; 3% pp.. illus.) 
20c. 

14.047—METALLOGRAPHY as an Aid to 
the Brass Founder. H. S. Primrose. (Mech. 
Engr.. Sept. 30, 1910: 314 pp., illus.) Paper 
before Institute of Metals. 20c. 

14,048 — PHYSICAL PROPERTIES — Ex- 
périences sur l’Ecrouissage de l’Acier et des 
Metaux Industriels. F. Robin. (Bull... Soe. 
des Ing. Civ. de France, June, 1919; 23 po.. 








1139 


illus.) Modification of the physical properties 
of steel and the common metals under me- 
chanical stresses producing permanent modi- 
fications. 

14,049—REDUCTION OF CALCIUM SUL- 
PHATE by Carbon Monoxide and Carbon, and 
the Oxidation of Calcium Sulphide. H. O. 
licofman and W. Mostowitsch. (Bull. A. I. 
M. E., Nov., 1910; 22% pp., illus.) 

14,050—SMELTING—Hints to Ore Ship- 
pers. S. KE. Bretherton. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Oct. 22, 1910; 3 pp.) Paper before Am. Min. 
Congress. 20c. 

14.051—TITANIUM AND METALLIC SUL- 
PHIDES—tTitan and Metallsulfide. P. Miiller. 
(Metallurgie, Sept. 8, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 40c. 





MINING AND METALLURGICAL 
MACHINERY 
14,052—ANNEALING FURNACES. RR. S. 
Moore. (Metal Ind., Nov., 1910; 2% pp., 

illus.) 20e. 





14,053—DRILLS—The Operation of Piston 
and Hammer Drills. J. E. Harding. (Min. 
Sci., Nov. 3, 1910; 1% pp., illus.) 20ce. 
14,054—EDUCTORS—Mine Eductors. 





O. 





Nagel. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 5, 1910: 
43 p., illus.) 20e. 

14,055—ELECTRIC POWER—The Earthing 
of Electrical Apparatus. Geo. A. Webb. 
(Trans. So. African Inst. Elec. Engrs., June, 
1910; 8% pp., illus.) 60ce. 


14,056—ELECTRIC POWER—General Ap- 
plication of Electricity to Rand Mines Under- 
ground with a Few Notes on_ Electrically 
Driven Hoists. R. G. Mackie. (Journ. Trans- 
vaal Inst. of Mech. Engrs., Oct., 1910; 8% 
pp.) First instalment of article, dealing with 





underground safety measures. 60c. 

14,057 — ELECTRICAL MACHINERY — 
Construction of Foundations for Electrical 
Machinery. B. H. Page. (Elec. Wld., Nov. 
3, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) 20e. 

.14,058—EXCAVATOR—A New Type of 
Dragline Scraper Excavator, with Erection 


and Operating Costs. (Eng.-Contracting, Oct. 
26, 1910; 1% pp., illus.) 20¢e. 


14,059—GAS ENGINES: and the Deter- 


mination of Their Commercial Efficiency. 
G. A. Julius. (Australian Min. and Eng. 
Rev., Oct. 5, 1910; 6% pp.) Paper before 
Iing. Assn. of New South Wales. 40c. 
14,060—HOISTING—The Caledonia Cut- 
Off Gear for Winding Engines. (Colliery 
Guardian, Nov. 4, 1910; 14% pp., illus.) 40ce. 
14,061—ORE CARS—Quick-Dumping Drop- 








Bottom Steel Cars for Handling Iron Ore on 
the Michigan Iron Range. (Eng. News, Oct. 
27, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,062—ORE CHUTES—The Zueblin Sys- 
tem of Ore Chutes. <A. Gradenwitz. (Eng. 
1910; 3% p., illus.) 





and Min. Journ., Nov. 5, 
20e. 

14,063 — ORE-HANDLING DEVICES — La 
Manutention Mécanique des Minerais. S. Levi. 


(Génie Civ., Oct. 8, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) In- 
genious revolving car tipple and bulk ore- 
handling devices. 40c. 


14,064—SHAFTS—tThe Effect of Keyways 
on the Strength of Shafts. H. F. Moore. 
(Bull. 42. Univ. of Illinois Eng. Experiment 
Station, Dec. 19, 1910: 25% pp., illus.) 











14,065—STEAM BOILERS—Feed Water 
for Steam Boilers. E. Ingham. (Iron and 
Coal Tr. Rev., Nov. 11, 1910; 1 p., illus.) 40c. 
14,066—STEAM SHOVELS—English Nav- 


vies and American Steam Shovels. A. F. Dick- 


inson. (Cassier’s Mag., Nov., 1910; 16% 
pp., illus.) 40e. 
14,067—SWITCHGEAR—The Design of 
Mining Switchgear. G. M. Harvey. (Elec. 
Rey., London, Nov. 11, 1910; % p.) 40e. 


SAMPLING AND ASSAYING 


14,.068—AQUA REGIA—Ueber Koénigswas- 


ser. E. Priwoznik. (Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H.. 
Oct. 1, 1910: 1% pp.) 40e. 

14,069 — AUTO-HYDRAULIC SAMPLING 
DEVICE. D. A. MeMillen. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Nov. 19, 1910: 24 p., illus.) 20¢e. 

14,070 —- ELECTROLYTIC ANALYSIS — 
Rapid Electrolytic Method of Analysis. R. C. 





Benner. (Min. and Sci. Press, Oct. 29, 1910; 
1% pp. illus.) 20¢. 

14,.070a—GAS ANALYSIS—Sur une nou- 
velle Eprouvette pour l’Analyse Complete 


Isidore Bay and Rich- 
Soe. de V'Ind. Min., 


d'un Mélange Gazeux. 
ard Chevassus. (Bull.. 
Aug.. 1910: 5 pp.) 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

14,071—ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 
ation Industrielle de l’Azote Atmosphérique. 
E. Lamy. (Bull. Soc. Ing. Civ. de France, 
July, 1910: 26 pp.. illus.) 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


14.072—CEMENT MILL of the Los An- 
geles Aqueduct. (Eng. Rec., Sept. 17, 1910; 
1% pp.. illus.) 20¢e. 


Fix- 
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Mining and Metallurgical Companies—U. S. 


DIVIDENDS. 


NAME OF COMPANY 
AND SITUATION. 


Alas 
po 


Alaska Mexican,g.. 
Alaska Tread ae g. 
Alaska United, g. 
Amalgamated, c. 
Am. Sm.&Ref.,com. ie. 
Am. Sm. & Ref. pf. iC 

Am. Smelters, p 10. s 
Am. Smelters, pf.B.|U.S 
Am. Zinc,Lead&Sm.|Kan 


Anaconda, Roce bas Mont... 


Argonaut, g.......|Cal. 


Arizona Copper, pf. 


Atlantic, ¢.... 

Bald Butte. g. s 

Beck Tunnel, g.s | 
Boston & Montana.. 


Bunker Hill& Sull. . 
Butte Coalition. c.s.| 
Calumet & Arizona, c.| 
Calumet & Hecla,c. 
Camp Bird, g s.. 
Colorado, l.s... 
Columbus Con.,c. 
Con. Mercur.,g.... 
Continental, z. |. 
Copper Range C on. 
Creede United, s. 
Daly Judge, gz. Le 
Daly West, g. s. %. . ae 
De Lamar, g. s 

Doe Run, | 

Elkton Con., g 


Fed. M.& Sm., com.|Idaho. . 
Federal M & S., pf. .|Idaho. . 
Findley, g } 
Florence, g 2 
Frances-Mohawk, g.|} 
Gemini-Keystone.. .| 
Gen. Dev. C 





Goldfield Con., gz... Ne Bor ; 3,558,367) 10 


Grand Central,g. ... 

Granite zg 

Guggenheim Expl. 

Hecla, s. | 

Homestake, g 

Horn Silver, g.s.c.z.l. U ‘tah.. 

Imperial, c......../Ariz 

Inter’! Nickel, pf.. jh: 

Inter] Sm. & Ref.. .| 

Tron Blossom, s.1. . 

Tron Silver, s. 1... ..| 

Jamison, g. 

Jerry Johnson, ‘g. 

Kendall, : .|Mont 

Liberty Beli, g. s...|Colo 

MacNamara, S.g... ia 

Mammoth, g. s. 1. . 

Mary McKinney, g. 

Ma y, g. 

Mohawk M. Co. 

Mont. Ore Purch . 

Nevada Cons., c 

Nevada Hills, . g. 

New Century, z.l. 

Newhouse M. & S. c.|Utah 

New Idria, q 

New Jersey Zinc. 

North Butte, c..... ‘|Mont 

North Star, g 

Old Dominion, Pos acne 

Old Domin’n, M&Sm.|Ariz . 

Ophir, g. s. Nev 

Oroville Dredg’ gLt.g.|Cal 

i eee Mich 
ee eee .- 

eet +e gbehees U. 

Portiand Golo 

Quartette, “. _ rae Nev 

Quincy.c... 

Round Mountain, Z. Ney 

St. Joseph, !....... oo 

Shammon,c........ 

Silver King Co’t’n. t- Utah 

Sioux Con.,s.l.g. 

Snow Storm, a. 

Standard Con.,z.s.. 

Stratton’s Independ.|Colo 

Swansea, g. s. 

Tamarack, c....... Mich 

Tennessee, c 

Tomboy, g. s.......| 

Tonopah of Nev., s.g. 

Tonopah Belm’t,s.z. INew 

Tonopah Ext’n, s. g. INev 

Tonopah new Fa. Nev 

Uncle Sam, g. s. l.. 

United Cop. com. 

United, c. 

United, z. pf.. + ce 

U.8.sm.R. &M. pf.. :7 

$.S8m.R.& M. com. U.8s 

vu. s. Red. & Ref. Pf.|Colo 

Utah, g. ow Zs) |Utah 

Utah Con., 

Utah Coppe 

Victoria, tah 

Vindicator Con. ,2Z. 

Wolverine, c 

Work, zg. 


: .|Colo 


Yellow aoe ‘g. 
Yukon Gold, g 


Dividend previous 1 ‘i. commelidetion. 


| eee. 
ae com n | Ariz. ras 

een... 
Mont.... 
Utah ... 

Mont.... 
Bull. Beck.«Cham.,g|/Utah..... 


Mont.... 
Aves. .... 
iMich..... 


a Ws is: 5 
i ae 


noes | 


— See 


- 1,000,000 


SHARES. 
| Par 


Issued. | Val. 


25 


200 ,000) 


180,200) 
1,538,879] 
500,000) 
500,000| 
170,000) 

300,000! 

80,120 


.| 1,200,000 


"200, 000) 
1,266,120)1. 


:\1,519,896 Le 


100,000 
250.000 
11,000,000 0. 
150,000 
100,000 
| 327,000) 
/1,000,000 
200,000) 
100,000) 
1,100,000) 
1, 000, 0000. 
»,940) 
1 000 000) 
22,000) 
384,185) 
1,625,000) 
300,000) 
180,000} 
80,000) 
65,78: 2} 
300, ‘000! 
4: 50,000) 
60,000! 
1 20,000) 
250,000 





11,050,000) 1 


912,000) 
5,000 
260,000 


100 


250,000 1 
11,650,000 
207 933] 100 
218,400 
400,000} 25 


100,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
390,000 


. /2,500,000)0. 


500,000 





800,000)0. 2: 

100,000; 2 
80,833 

1,151,200)5. 
746,000 
300,000 
600,000 
100,000 
100,000 
410,000 
250,000 
293,245 
162,000 
201,600 
700,000 
96,150 
229,850 
449 346 
|3,000,000 
110,000 
110,000 
866 426 


Noe 


ee 
ror Oe eH COOK UOF 


300,000 
1,250,000 
746,389 
/1,500,000 
178,394 
iI ,000,000 
| 100,000 
60,000 25 
200,000} 25 
300,000/4 . 85 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
| 943,433 
1,000,000 
500,000 
450,000 
50,000 
19,556 
351,010 
486 ,044 
39,458 
100,000 
300,000 
733,675 
250,000 





a 


3 aioe 


60,000 
000,000 


500,000] 10! 
"| 89,126] 100] 
100] 


100) 


| 


.1,000,000)0. 25} 
100} 





| 
| 
| 
| 





*$ 1,436 250. 


Total to — 


Date 


11,735,000) Nov. 
793,190) Nov. 
62,809,884) Nov. 
19,000,000) Oct. 
Oates . 
240,000} Dec. 

7 837 000) Dec. 


400, 180) Oct. . 


47,700, 000) Oct. 
1,200, ‘000/ June 
i 344, 257) Nov. 

12,204, 916 July 

990, 000) Feb. 
1,354 648) Oct. 
675 5 5.000 |Oct.. 


3,700,000 Dec. 


11,500,000/Sept. 
113,450,000) Dec. 


3,385,313|Dec. 
2: 31 ,000 Oct. 


0141053 July 
225,000 Apr 
6,201,000 July 


Date. 


~ 180,000/$ $ 5|$ 2,742,381|Nov. A 
"10 


"10 
10 
"10 


23 200 Ret. ; 


2,448,477 |Sept. 


2,666 959 Oct. 
1,389,045) Mar. 
2,708,750\Jan. 
6.011. 250 Dec. 

337; 


735,000; Apr. 
546,000| Jan. 


,0' 
6: 
,0 
soe 
2 


00,000 Aug. 
39,000] Mar. 
27 07 6 \Oct. 
31,250) Dec. 
47 000) Dec. 
10,530,324) Oct. 


500|Sept. 


2,090, 000} Nov. ’” 
26, 119.640) Nov. ’” 
5,642,000|Sept. ’07 


"300,000\J une 
5,025,634| Nov. 
1 100, 000) Dec. 


680,000/ Sept. 


4,350,000 Oct. 
370,500 Jan. 
100,000 Dec. 

1,305,000) Oct. 
228,353 June 

40,213| May 

2,220,000 Mar. 
894,363)\ June 


108,000|Sept. 


2,050,000) Feb 
9,437 274 Jan. 


2,157,900)|sept. 


'373, 000) Dec. 
216, 000|Oct. 


300,000|Sept. 


1,290,000} Oct. 
12,000,000| May 
8,920,000) Oct. 


2,786,999 Sept. ’ 


1,600,445 Oct. 
1,336,500 Oct. 
6,360 May 
83,036 Dec. 
faae July 


7 ‘080 July 
75,000 July 
,302,500) Dec. 


"328. 404 |Sept. 
7 e0 oo0\Iuly . 
y 


450,000 Ju 
1 6: 59,885|Jan. 
752, 928|Oc t. 
982, 500) Aug. 
5,327 ,925\ Jan. 
5,895,865) Nov. 
329, 500) Mar. 
9,420,000 | July 
2,306,250 Dec. 
2'473.500 June 
6,450,000) Oct. 
968 ,003 Jan. 
283,030) Apr. 
250,000)\ Jan. 


350,000|Sept. 


5,962,500) Aug. 
1,500,000| May 

312,782|Jan. 
7.858.853) Oct. 
3,026,725) Oct. 
1.005.504 Oct. 

323.000 Feb. 
6,900,000|Jan. 


3,811,196|/Sept. 


+4 000) Dec. 
500) oe 


1,7 7 Siar 


$11,187 


~ Latest. 


| 


“a 


Amt. 
10/30 .30 
.00 
.30 
.50 
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Coal, Iron and Other Industrials—United States 


NAME OF COMPANY 
AND SITUATION. 

Amer. Ag.Chem., ms U.S 
Ametican Cement. 
American Coal. 
Bethlehem Steel, pf. Penn 
Cambria Steel. . 
Central C. & C., 
Central C. & C., 
Col.& Hock.C. ee pt 
Consolidated Coa 
Consolidation Coal. . 
Crucible Steel, pf. . 
Empire 8. & L., pf.. 
Fairmont Coal 
General Chem., com. 
General Chem., pf. . 
International Salt . 
Jeff. &Cl’f C.&1., cm. 
Jeff. & C’fC. & I.,pf. 
Kern River Oil 
Lehigh Coal & Nav.. 
Maryland Coal, pf. .|} 
Monon. R. Coal, pf. . 
Nat. Carbon, com. .|U 
Nat. Carbon, pf.... 
National Lead, com. |N. 
National Lead, pf...|N. 
Nat. Steel & Wire, pf.|N. 
New Central Coal.. .|) 
New River Coal, pf.. 
Pacific Coast Borax. 
Peerless Oil 
Penn. Salt 
Penn. Steel, pf 
Phila. Gas, com.... 
Phila. Gas, pf 
Pittsburg Coal, pf. .| 
PocahontasC.C., pf.+} 
Pocah’tasC.C., cm.f. 
Republic I. & 8., pf.. | 
Sloss-Sheffield, com. | Ale 
Sloss-Shefiield, pf... | / 
Standard Oil....... 
Tenn. C. & I.,com.. 
Tenn. C. & I., pf.. 


= 


Texas& Pacific Coal . Texas 


Uni. Metals Selling.. 
U.S. Steel Corp., cm. 
U.S. Steel Corp., pf. 
Va Carolina Ch., pr 
Va.CarolinaC _ oom. 
Warwick I. 

Ww Westmoreland: < ‘oal. | 





*Since 1894. tSince 1907. 
$2,866,950 Jan. 


yStock div. 


sees 


tSince 1890. 
"10. zStock 


Issued. 
181,530 
200,000 

50,000 
150,000 
900,000 

51 1250 


100,000 
55,000 
45,000) 

206,554 

243,676 
25,778 
50,000 
37,617 
19,000 
92,000 
= red 





100,000) 
67 ,000) 
970,000! 
225,536) 
2'840| 
23,940) 
50,000) 
"|15,083/025 
3,602,811 
180,000 
279,844 
148,671 
60,000 





Canada, Mexico, Connell and South America 


SHARES. 


Par 
Val. 
$100 
10 
25 
100 
50} 1 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100}x1 
100 
100 
100 


Total to 


DIVIDENDS. 


Date. 


1/388,000 | July 


2,647,187 |Sept. 


900,000] Nov. 
1,710,000] Nov. 
2,921,250) Oct. 
1,550,311/Oct. 
591,550/|Oct. 
425,000| Oct. 


7,876,880) Oct. 
9'530,234 Sept. 


1,008,033|Jan. 
1,980,000 \Jan. 


100} 23,556,942) Dec. 


100 


| 100 
| 100 


100 
100 


50|y18,67 1,604 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100} 20,382,440 


100 

20 
100 
100 

10 

50} 1 


| 100 


50/*2 
50 
100; 1 


| 100 


100 
100; 1 
100 
100 


7,305,000 Jan. 
911,400! Dec. 
330,000| Aug. 

1,012,500) Aug. 

84,000\ July 

Nov. 

2,061,122|June 

2,324,000/July 
797,500) Oct 

3,228,759] Nov. 

4,540,929\ Jan. 

Dec. 
631,561|/May 
390,000) Nov. 
451,405| Nov. 

2,086,500) Aug. 
711,000|June 

5,278,000)| Oct. 

8,662,500) Nov. 

4,264,600)| Feb. 

2,850,000|Sept. 

2,548,749) Oct. 
420 ,000|July 

+406,800/Oct. 
0,181,759\Jan. 

2,508 ,000/sept. 

4,689,650! Oct. 


100/707 ,122,000) Dec. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100}12: 
100|2 
100| 1 
100| 
10 
50 


div. 10 


3,583,060) Nov. 
390 '040| Nov. 
1,782, 530)|Se pt. 
6,625, ‘000! Oct. 
2,741, 498) Dec. 
47 719,539) Nev. 
6,500,869) Oct. 
699,810) Nov. 
631,808) Nov. 
9,030,000 ‘Oct. 





per cent. Mar. 





NAME OF COMPANY 
AND SITUATION. 

Amistad y Conc’rdia|Mex . 
Amparo, @s.......|Mex. 
Batopilas..........|Mex. 
British Columbia, ce. |B. Cc 
Buffalo, s. Scare ee 
Butters’ Salvador, g./Salv 
Cobalt Central, s...| 
RUD foie a aad ¢ |Ont 
Consolidated M. & 8.|/B. C 
Crow’s Nest Pass... 
Crown Reserve, 8s... 
Domes, ©. 8....... } 
Dominion Coal, com.|N. 5S 
Dominion Coal, pf..|N.S 
Dos Estrellas, g.s... 
ek GO MOND . <6: 00-0. 
Esperanza, s.g 


Granby Con B. Bee ce 
Greene Con. Copper. |Mex..... 
ee 


Guanajuato. . cane 
Guanajuato D. , pf. s.|Mex 
Hedley Gold, g. .|B.C 
Hinds Con., g.s.c. 1... |Mex 
Kerr Lake, s 

La Rose — : 
Le Roi, Ltd., B. C 
Le Roi No. 2, - B.C 
Lucky Tiger- Com.,g.|Mex 
McKinley-Darragh,s|Ont 


a 


nS 6 one 
“Se ae 


“SHARES 


{ores 
9,600 


Par | 
Val | 
3 $ 50) 


12.000°000] 


446 486 
591/709 
1,000,000 


150,000) 


5,000,000 
800,000 
55,552 
160,000 
1,750,000 
400,000 
150,000 
50,000 
300,000 


455,000 
135,000 
864,000 
540,000 
10,000 
120,000 
5,000,000 
600,000 
1,498,407 
200,000 
120,000 
715,060 


Mex. Con. M.&S. Co.|Mex..... 
Mex. Mill.&Trans.pf.|Mex..... 


Mines Co. of Am.. 
N. Y. & Hond. Ros.|C. A 
anf 

S. St.&Coal, com. 
N S. St. & Coal, pf. .|N. 
Pefioles, s.l.g. Mex 


Peregrina M. &M. pt. SN vw ie sols 
ee 


Pinguico, pf. s 
Reco, g. sl. B. C 
Right of Way Minest Ont 
Rio Plata. .|M 
Securities Corp., Pr.. 
Siiver Queen, s. 
Temiskaming, s 


.|Ont. 


Tem. & Hud. Bay, Bete. css 2 
SE «. 3\e:<'e 
N.F 


Teziutilan Copper. . 
Tilt Cove, ¢ 
Trethewey, S 
Tyee,c. 


+Since Reorganization. 


eae 
BOX ..sue 


eee 


1,200,000 
60,000 
10,300 
80,000 
10,000 
20,000 

985,000 
1,685, 500), 
373 437 

2/000) 
.|1,500,000 
2,500,000 
7,761 
10,000 


tPrevious 


1,147,500) 


20) 
5 
1 


4.85 


100 

25 

1 

5 

100 

100 

0.50 

4.85) 
4.85) 1 

100 

10 

5 

100 

10 

1 

5 

5 

25 

25) 

10) 


10 
100 
1 


10 

5 
100 
100 
25 
100 
100 
1 

. 00 
.00 


100 


to Jan., 


DIVIDENDS. 
Latest. 
Amt. . 


Total to 


Date. | 

$417,070 Apr. 
440,884! Nov. 
$55, 870) Dec. 


236,683! Sept. 


847 ,000 Nov. 
2,764,500 
188,460 Aug. 
1,400,000 Nov. 
781,885) Nov. 
2,058,648) Aug. 
2,386, 000) Oct. 
1,044.866' Aug. 
4,050,000 Apr. 
4,040,000 Aug. 
5,430,000 Jan. 
2" 026,286 June 
0,525,044 Oct. 
3,778,630 Dec. 
6,1¢ 
74,250 Oct. 
244,356 July 
144,000 Oct. 
, 100, 000 Feb. 
730, 000} Dec. 
i "$27 881/Oct. 
425,000 Dec. 
1,004,400) Mar. 
874,250, Nov. 
1,146 322 Jan. 
660.000 Mar. 
65,858 July 
3.845,000' Aug. 


Date. 


*08) 


7 
94,400 Mar. - 
é 
{ 


2,940,000 jSept. 


5,025 000) Oc .. 
1 140,279\Jan. 

721 000 Oct. 
4, 741 ,687|Sept. 


328.656 |Sept. 


420,000) Apr. 
332,482 Mar. 
134, 840! Oct. 
140,037 Oct. 
42,699 July 
315,000 Dec. 
600 ‘000 ‘Jan. 
1,311 ‘609, Aug. 
Dec. 

318,620] Dec. 
471,998) Oct. 
284,310' Aug. 


1910 $324,644. 





1910, 


Latest. 
Date. 
$3,381,390) Oct. 


~ 
= 


_ 
~ 
> 


WORK DR Re Oe be 


$1.36 
03 
125 
40 
03 
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be at 0 CO ht et OC © et ht © tt 


xStock div. $6,130, arr - "09. 
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